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point, labor — everywhere — steps out to halt postwar plans that fail to take account of wage demands 
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GRANULAR 
MATERIAL 


SOLIDIFIED 
MATERIAL 


Unitonmett Welding is easy to ree- 
ognize. It is electric welding done as 
diagrammed above—and it makes top 
quality welds at speeds that are greater 
than with any other similarly appli- 


cable process! 


UnionMELT Welding, a process of 
welding electrically beneath a mineral 
melt, has received wide application 
since U. S. Patent No. 2,043,960 was 
issued. It is the electric welding process 
that is rated by many as one of the 
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most important factors in the great 
wartime fabrication of steel. 

Anyone may obtain a license to use 
UNIONMELT Welding through its devel- 
opers—The Linde Air Products Com- 
pany. 

Linde can supply a wide variety of 
equipment and materials to apply 
UnionMe.Lt Welding. Linde represen- 
tatives can help you determine where 
you can use the UNIONMELT process 
advantageously and what type of 
equipment is best suited to your work. 


For additional informa 
send for the folder “Report \ 
6 on the Use of Linde Met! 
in Mass Production.” 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 E, 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. {a3 Offices in Other Principal Cities 


Maritime “M"’ Awarp 
FOR OUTSTANDING 
PRODUCTION ACHIEVEMENT 


* BUY UNITED 


STATES 


WAR BONDS AND 


In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited, Toronto 


The word “Unionmelt™ is a registered trade-mark of The Linde Air Products Company. 
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s BANKS ARE READY... No. 2 of a Series | 


Little Business 


For a hundred years the banks have supplied the credit which helped 
to build America 


WO million businesses in this country have net worths of 

$100,000 or less—114-million of them, $5,000 or less. This is 
small business, so-called ...the heart and soul of individual enter- 
ptise ... a great producer of peacetime jobs. The banks are ready 
as always. to supply credit to these businesses... to supply it 
promptly and in adequate amount. 


If as many as half of these businesses need loans ranging from, say, $5,000 to 
$30,000, the total would be about $11-billion, or less than 30 per cent of the 
amount loaned by banks in the pre-war year 1940. 

Most American banks are small banks in small communities. They know 
small business. They are small business. In the second six months of pre-war 
1940, 6,114 of the country’s 14,535 commercial banks made 7.7-million 
new loans and 6.2-million loan renewals, aggregating $20.8-billions. New 
loans averaged $1,780... renewals, $1,400. That spells banking for small business. 


Seventy per cent of the banks have lending limits of $15,000 or 
less. Where a needed loan exceeds the individual bank’s lending 
limit, effective: means are already in operation to assure adequate 
credit—through sound correspondent banking relationships and the 
banks’ own Regional Credit Groups. 

The banks are ready, willing and able to supply credit in full measure 
to all competent individuals, firms and corporations — small, medium and 
large — for all constructive purposes. See your bank now — let it help you get 

- squared away for peacetime activity. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


“H’m—that head’s done for” 


This engine went berserk when Hartford Steam Boiler engi- 
its piston rod broke. The result _ neering is backed by 79 years of 
was a badly smashed cylinder specializing in this one highly 
head and plant production _ technical line. The Company has, 
came to a halt. Disassembled in- __ by far, the country’s largest field 
spections tend to prevent costly _ staff devoting full time to power 
accidents such as this... and equipment protection—helping 
inspections are more important to forestall accidents by detect- 
today than ever before with en- ing the conditions that would 
gines, boilers, and generators cause trouble. Field men can be 
dog-tired from long years of war _ reached quickly inanemergency. 


production. Your agent or broker can tell 

There are tough months ahead you more about how Hartford 
—with Japan still to be beaten. Steam Boiler facilities can serve 
Your own power equipment still your company... and why the 
has a big job todo, and much of Company is first choice, by a 
it may be irreplaceable until well wide margin, 
into peacetime. Safeguard it by among those who 
using the protective features of purchase Engi- 
Hartford Steam Boiler insurance. _neeringInsurance. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers + Pressure Vessels + Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines + Turbines + Electrical Equipment 
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OF STATE 


San Francisco conference is 
With the expiration of the in- 
. policy on his job as Secretary 
» Edward R. Stettinius resigned 
ot the appointment as the 
States representative on the Se- 
Council of the United Nations. 
‘3 soon as the United Nations 
has cleared the Senate, there 
nothing to stop the top-to-bot- 
eorganization of the State Dept., 
edicted since President Tru- 
‘nok office, from getting under 


Work in Old Pigeonholes 


y State Dept. now is hampered 
nly by a sour personality setup but 
, badly engineered organization as 
Although the department’s work 
xoome 75% economic and 25% 
matic, the economic part of the 
i is crowded into the pigeonholes 


IRS 
: pe old diplomatic framework. 
the coming overhaul, some at- 
ds t will be made to straighten out 
ds jificulty, but economics probably 
cmtinue subordinate to politics. 
‘ point was settled definitely in the 
Yy,.gaization last December. 
‘ndon,qmecttinius’ team of assistant secreta- 
s Whim has proved something less than Rose 
Vash material. 
weph C. Grew, the under secretary, 
xs on very shaky ground. He is 
Foreigameed with being swayed too easily, 
Machol he has let eat in for bitter 
: a. ism by preaching a policy that 
Patriciames call appeasement of Japan. 
elson A. Rockefeller, assistant secre- 
for American republic affairs, will 
= the first to feel the ax. He gets the 
-% me for the Argentine fiasco at San 
 Foodmacisco. President Roosevelt is said 
spondgamiave backed him because he liked to 
anadae a Rockefeller working for him. 
‘ident Truman never warmed to him, 
* blames him for the worst blunder 
the new Administration. Another 
| plaint against Rockefeller is that he 
‘f GHEEnts to give Latin America everything 
: nEM*ss for, regardless of the repercus- 
=r2 ms at home or in other foreign coun- 
VY | y. 


james C. Dunn, assistant secretary 
foreign affairs outside Latin Amer- 
.may be able to dodge the blow. He 
a old line State Dept. man with a 
ck for ingratiating himself. His 
ong anti-Russian attitude is a liability, 
tif former Secretary Cordell Hull 
‘any influence left, it may save him. 
Julius C. Holmes, assistant secretary 
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for administration, has been tagged a 
reactionary but is doing a workmanlike 
job of renovating the foreign service, the 
key agency in our diplomacy. He may 
be retained in order to continue that 
work. 

Archibald MacLeish, assistant secre- 
tary for public and cultural relations, is 
the State Dept.’s “ambassador to the 
U. S.” Once Roosevelt’s poet laureate, 
he now has the job of giving the com- 
mon man a peck at diplomacy. His 
tenure depends on how well Truman 
thinks he has succeeded. 

William L. Clayton, assistant secre- 
tary for economic affairs, is regarded as 
the ablest man in the department's 
present lineup. He came in on an 
economic assignment with the distinct 
understanding that economists would 
be junior to diplomacy. He will stick 
by this bargain, but any reorganization 
is likely to accent business as distinct 
from diplomatic affairs. 

Dean Acheson, assistant secretary for 
congressional relations and _interna- 
tional conferences, is the only holdover 
from the Hull days. He has wanted 
to quit, but both Roosevelt and Tru- 
man have kept him so they could make 
use of his cordial relations with Con- 
gress. 


* 
WALLACE’S SOWING TIME 


Henry Wallace’s cautious approach 
to the job of resuscitating the Com- 
merce Dept. shouldn’t be taken as in- 
dicating any lack of determination to 
increase the department’s stature. Wal- 
lace is moving slowly while he gets 
his bearings, but he is dreaming no 
small dreams. 

A clew to the role he hopes to see 
the department play may be found in 
his appointment of Philip M. Hauser, 
a government career man now assistant 
director of the Census Bureau, to head 
up the job of planning its reorganiza- 
tion. Hauser has always seen the de- 
partment’s primary functions as a serv- 
ice agency for business. 

Wallace’s biggest problem may be to 
deal with the advice and recommenda- 
tions now pouring in from well-wishers 
who were associated with him in his 
long years of service to the left of 
Roosevelt’s center. For example, pro- 
fessional consumer groups are telling 
Wallace that the Commerce Dept. is 
the ideal place for the type of con- 
sumer service or advisory body they 
have long wanted to see in the gov- 
ernment. 


Whose Field Is Foreign Trade? 


Don't be surprised if Wallace, 
despite his friendship for William L. 
Clayton, makes a bid for Commerce 
Dept. leadership in the foreign trade 
field. 

Important business leaders are in- 
sisting that, even after the pending 
reorganization, the State Dept. will 
always be too much bound up in tra- 
dition and diplomatic restraints to pro- 
vide the initiative that will be needed 
to deal effectively with such competi- 
tion as the Russian foreign trade 
monopoly and the government-backed 
drives of the British. 


TRUMAN PLAN SNAGGED 


President Truman’s plan for shifting 
the succession to the Presidency to the 
Speaker of the House (instead of the 
Secretary of State), in the absence of 
a Vice-President, is running into snags 
that may delay it indefinitely, perhaps 
kill it altogether. 

House passage is certain. Demo- 
crats will follow Truman’s proposal, 
which would make Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn heir apparent. Republicans cer- 
tainly won't vote down a proposition 
that would put the minority leader, 
Joseph W. Martin, in line, should the 
Republicans capture control of the 
House next year. 

In the Senate, the measure appears 
aimost certain to be scuttled. Demo- 
cratic senators, many of them close 
friends of ‘Truman, privately express 
doubt as to the constitutionality of the 
proposal. The constitutional argument 
that the Speaker, as a member of the 
House, is not a federal officer but a 
representative of an individual state, 
really is a mask for some jealousy by 
the senators, and a fear by Democratic 
leaders that enactment of the measure 
could pave the way for a Republican 
President without a national clection. 


Wide Interest Aroused 


Some opposition stems from old 
friends of James F. Byrnes, for they 
believe. the President will name him 
Secretary of State next week. ‘They feel 
that Byrnes is the logical candidate for 
the post. 

Truman’s proposal has stirred wide 
interest in the situation, which even 
opponents feel should eventually be 
corrected. They argue, though, that it 
should be done by a constitutional 
amendment so there could be no pos- 
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Why should 
his worries 
be yours? 


Each year your employees move closer to the twi- 
light of their working lives. Subconsciously, men of 
forty-five and fifty begin to check off the remaining 
years, years that seem to slip by at constantly ac- 
celerating speed. And, always, there is the dread 
question: “Will there be enough to make life worth 
while ?”—a question which often causes the hands 
and mind to neglect the immediate task. 

And so an employee’s worries are your worries. 

This is one of the reasons that a pension plan 
pays. Employees feel a little more secure, do a little 
better work. It is a little easier to keep good men, a 
little easier to attract the men you want to have 
working for you. 

Right now conditions are exceptionally favorable 
to the installation of pension and retirement plans. 
If you are considering anything of the kind, we 
will be glad to give you in detail the story of the 
plans offered by John Hancock. 


These Hancock plans are broad in scope and un- 
usually flexible. They can be fitted to the needs of 
an organization of almost any size. 

The John Hancock agent in your locality will 
welcome an opportunity to discuss these matters 
with you. Or a request to the home office of the 
company will have our immediate and careful 
attention. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
- OF Bostrom Massacnusstts 


GUY W. COX PAUL F. CLARK 
Chairman of the Board President 
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» of court action, which con- 
. could throw the nation into 
sical stew im a critical period. 


rE.WAGE EXTENSION 


pincipal fact emerging from the ex- 
on of the price-wage law by Con- 
this week is that OPA will con- 
to control prices for another year 
sowers which—after a fine show 
itical pyrotechnics—Congress has 
virtually intact. 

Andresen amendment, giving 
Food Administration greater au- 
- over food pricing, is not in its 
“weakened version a formidable 
ge to OPA’s authority. The old 
povided that OPA and WFA 
d act jointly in setting food 
s, The new law provides that both 
4 and the Office of Economic Stabil- 
m must have the “written con- 
of the Secretary of Agriculture 
fring a ceiling. It was clear some 
ago that that in appointing Clin- 
P. Anderson to head up agriculture 
i WFA, President Truman was giv- 
him a broad grant of authority 
ich would somewhat diminish the 
sof both OPA and OES (page 32). 
louse and Senate conferees had lit- 
trouble in agreeing on the Barkley 
utpricing amendment, which re- 
ies that beef, pork, and other types 
meat be considered separately in 
ig price ceilings, and on the Pat- 
2 amendment, which would give 
derson authority to permit nonfed- 
ply inspected slaughterers to ship 
at across state lines. They agreed 
unk the Dirksen amendment, which 
uld have thrown all OPA regulations 
xn to review in the federal courts, 
hi the Wherry amendment, which 
nuld have foxy Sam pricing on a cost- 
us basis. 

a 


cKELLAR VS. LILIENTHAL 
ill Sen. Kenneth D. McKellar of Tennes- 


rs . who has castigated Tennessee Val- 
- Authority Chairman David E. Lilien- 
F | for half a dozen technical violations 


}the TVA act, is preparing to fight 
lienthal’s proposed compliance with 
statutory provision that has been ig- 
ted to all intents and purposes for 


lhe 1933 law which set up TVA pro- 
ded that headquarters should be at 
) luscle Shoals, Ala. In the interest of 
hciency during the upper watershed 
struction program, now complete, 
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operating headquarters have been main- 
tained instead at Knoxville. The direc- 
tors’ meeting has been held each year 
at Muscle Shoals to keep technically 
within the law. 

This week TVA announced that, as 
soon as war conditions permitted, it 
would move its general management 
staff to Muscle Shoals. But its request 
for construction funds for new office 
buildings and other facilities will have to 
go through McKellar, as acting head of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
who is interested in keeping the sizable 
TVA payroll in his home state, and who 
can always be expected to oppose any 
proposal made by Lilienthal just on 
principle. 


5-YEAR DEPRECIATION PLAN 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
trying to take one uncertainty out of 
the postwar tax picture by offering to 
make five-year advance agreements on 
the treatment of depreciation deduc- 
tions. Under the new rule, a business- 
man can file a depreciation plan with 
his local internal revenue agent and 
get assurance that the bureau will stick 
by it for the next five years, unless he 
decides to change it himself. 

The offer probably won’t mean much 
to small businesses, in which deprecia- 
tion isn’t an important element of cost, 
but will be a help to the larger com- 
panies with high fixed costs. 


TERMINATION THREAT 


Contract termination officials have 
their fingers crossed on their new regu- 
lation allowing direct government pay- 
ments to subcontractors when the prime 
contractor is threatened with insolvency 
(BW—Jun.9’45,p26). 

The plan may run along smoothly, or 
it may touch off an explosion—in Con- 
gress and elsewhere—from other credi- 
tors of the primary contractors and their 
lawyers who naturally will object to 
taking a junior position. 


FAG END—WHO PAYS? 


“Momentum costs” is a term coined 
by the aircraft companies for the sizable 
expenses involved in bringing the jug- 
gernaut of plant production to a stop 
after contracts run out. It covers every- 
thing from paying the girls who put 
severance notices in the last pay en- 
velopes to junking the picture books and 


educational blocks in the company-run 
nursery school. 

Altogether, such costs add up to a 
pretty penny which, the aircraft com- 
panies argue, the government should 
pay. Contract termination officials say 
that they aren’t responsible, but they 
may express “sympathy” if the compa- 
nies ask Congress for relief. 


MUNITIONS RESEARCH 


The Navy, and the Army to a lesser 
extent, are placing “task contracts” for 
postwar development work in muni- 
tions. A standard form has been de- 
vised to reduce the amount of negotia- 
tions necessary in getting individual 
projects under way. 

Meanwhile, the Budget Bureau has 
blocked plans to set up a military re- 
search board under the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences to serve until Congress 
establishes a permanent postwar organ- 
ization to take the place of the Office 
of Scientific Rensan & Development. 
OSRD’s work is confined to new types 
of munitions that can be put to use in 
this war. 

The Budget Bureau’s objection to the 
interim arrangement is its lack of con- 
trol over National Academy funds. 

A bill to establish a permanent post- 
war research program has passed the 
House. It would provide $8,000,000 
annually to a research board for na- 
tional security, consisting of Army, 
Navy, as well as other government offi- 
cials. 


AIR POLICY SHAPING UP 


It’s practically certain now that the 
Civil Aeronautics Board will award the 
coveted North Atlantic air routes to 
Pan American, American Export (Amer- 
ican Airlines), and Transcontinental & 
Western Air. Unless President Tru- 
man’s patience snaps, it may be fall 
before they are certificated. For the 
sake of cordial felations with Congress, 
Truman, who has informally approved 
the CAB plan, has been waiting upon 
Congress ss a declaration of ealkoy on 
American flag operations. 

Legislation is tied up in the Senate 
Commerce Committee on the question 
of monopoly versus competition. 

Pending in the committee is Sen. Pat 
McCarran’s bill to prohibit domestic 
airlines from flying abroad and to bar 
American international lines from fly- 
ing inside the country. McCarran’s bill 
is regarded in some quarters as an at- 
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POINT YOUR FINGER AND 


SAVE time, money, 
steps, and nerves... 


Another Application of Operadic’s Electronic Experience 


FLEXIFONE inter-office communication is 
but one of the outstanding acoustic and 
electronic devices engineered and manufac- 
tured by Operadio. 23 years of specializa- 
tion in electronics have developed one high 
standard of excellence which is met by all 
Operadio-built products for war plants and 
the Armed Forces. Send coupon below for 
free literature on Operadio Flexifone, Plant- 
Broadcasting, Amplifiers, Loudspeakers, Con- 
tract Manufacturing, or Engineering Services. 


OPERADIO — 


Symbol! of Electronic P Excellence Since 1922 


FREE! 
PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


nana nanan 


OPERADIO MFG. CO. 

DEPT. 8-29, ST. CHARLES, ILL 
OC Please send free literature os checked: 

C Flexifone ©) Plant-Broedceasting ©) Contrect Mfg. 
© Make oppointment to discuss our needs. 


tempt to freeze international business 
in the hands of Pan American. McCar- 
ran introduced this bill after the com- 
mittee rejected his measure for the crea- 
tion of an all-American community 
company to handle overseas air trafhe. 

With McCarran vacationing in 
Nevada, there’s no chance that his bill 
will reach a vote in the Senate before 
the San Francisco security charter gets 
the right-of-way, after which the Sen- 
ate will go vacationing. 


RADIO SETS: SOONER, LATER 


Radio manufacturers are not entirely 
happy about the inclusion of L-265 
(which governs the manufacture of ra- 
dio receivers) in the revision of PR-25, 
the spot authorization order. This 
means that some companies will be able 
to go ahead with civilian production 
while others will be tied up on war or- 
ders. It’s the old “even start” problem. 

WPB’s Office of Civilian Require- 
ments wants to hold up production of 
new radios until there are enough tubes 
—a principal bottleneck—for all replace- 
ment needs, with a surplus for new 
production. 

Chances are that there will be some 
production of new sets before the first 
of the year. 

& 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Planning for removal of remaining 
production controls after V-J Day is 
going along quietly, but WPB prob- 
ably won't say any more about it for a 
“— of months. 

e Army Exchange Service has or- 
dered that all contracts with conces- 
sionaires and purchase orders include an 
antidiscrimination employment clause. 
(A general order to this effect was issued 
by the War Dept. July 15, 1941.) 

Fred M. Vinson, now director of War 
Mobilization & Reconversion, still is 
regarded as a better than even bet to 
succeed Henry Morgenthau, Jr., as Sec- 
retary of the ‘Treasury. 

Tom C. Clark becomes Attorney 
General with the blessing of Thurman 
Amold, his former boss in the Justice 
Dept. Antitrust Division. Clark was 
sworn in this week by Judge Arnold 
instead of by the traditional Supreme 
Court justice. 

—Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Kindled principally by the hot coals of 
unsatisfied wage demands, strikes raged 
this week throughout the nation (page 
100) as labor girds for a real fight to 


maintain its wartime gains. 


DIFFICULTIES OF DOIN BUSINESS 
AT A DISTANCE. 


it 

Let Marine Midland he 

you in New York Stat 
at short distance 


Overworked Long Distance Jing 


urge a time limit on calls these busy 
war days. But suppose a 5-minutg 
call—or a series of them—is no 
enough? 

If you are faced with a sudden 


business problem in one of New 
York’s up-state markets, then an 
officer of a Marine Midland bank 
may be able to help you at a short 
distance. These executives are 
located in 40 New York Con- 
munities throughout the state. 
They know local business and local 
people. Perhaps they can supply 
information you se § . «help you 
with their firsthand knowledge. We 
suggest you check with them for 
help in ironing out some of the 
difficulties of doing business at a 
distance today. 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY ‘ 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Look for the government to swap a revision of the Little Steel formula for a 
new promise from organized labor to abide by the no-strike pledge. 

That’s what this outbreak of wildcat strikes is leading up to. 

Union chieftains (unless they are willing to take responsibility for throw- 
ing over the no-strike pledge) will have to seek such a deal; if they don’t go 
to bat, they will be unseated by a rank and file that’s already out of hand. 

The Administration will have to give in or see the National War Labor 
Board and its wartime controls swept into the discard, despite the frantic 
efforts of the conciliation agency. 

. 
Little Steel probably is due for a refurbishing—on White House orders—by 
Labor Day in any event. But it now seems doubtful that union leaders can 
sit on the powder keg within their own movement until September. 

e 
Strikes so far hold only a veiled threat to union leadership—and they aren‘t 
yet crucial to reconversion and civilian production. 

At midweek, fewer than 100,000 workers were out. That is less than 
1% of factory employment (even though the cumulative effect on unstruck 
plants might influence 2% or even 3% of total manufacturing output). 

If the total were to rise to, say, a quarter million or 2% of factory work- 
ers, perhaps 7% or 8% of manufacturing would be affected—mostly in the 
field of civilian reconversion. That would begin to be pretty serious. 

And if the number of strikers should get up around 250,000 and stay 
there, union officials will be forced to act—and quickly. 

* 
Retail trade has been pushing up hard this month in a rebound from the 
20% post-Easter slump. 

Victory in Europe doesn’t seem te have changed consumers’ spending 
habits much despite fears of a depressing effect. Demand still is high. 

Small supply looks like the main limit on trade to the year end. 

* 
Cuts in war output have started, but they haven’t been very painful to most 
people. Not many displaced munitions workers have had any trouble in 
finding other jobs (chart, page 104). 

Hence it seems that not many consumers are very much worried. 

Moreover, desired foods and fabrics are about as hard as ever to find; 
we haven't the goods to damp down demand and won’t have for some time. 

* 
Momentarily, as V-E Day came into sight and passed into history, it seemed 
that retail turnover might have slackened. 

There was a decline in department store sales (adjusted for seasonal 
variation) in the weeks immediately before and after the surrender of the 
Nazis. Several factors probably were at work to retard buying: 

(1) Discussion of munitions cuts vied for the daily headlines with pre- 
dictions of unemployment and smaller pay checks. 

(2) The record buying spree at Easter had satisfied many needs. 

(3) Unseasonable cold checked buying for summer and for vacations. 

(4) Shelf stocks were depleted; quality wasn’t always up to snuff. 

Now, however, experience is driving home public realization that more 
and better merchandise will be relatively slow in appearing. Apparently 
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there is less tendency to put off buying than many observers had anticipated. 
° 
Consumers’ incomes have begun to recede (chart, page 20) and will continue 
downward. But the slide will be gradual unless the Japs quit suddenly. 
War output by Dec. 31 will be down about 30% from the March level, 
eliminating 3,000,000 jobs in munitions manufacture. However, most of 
these workers will get new jobs if at somewhat less pay. 


The government’s war expenditures, meanwhile, will by no means 
match the 30% drop in munitions. The net reduction in the armed forces 
by the year end will be no more than 3% to 4% so that pay and maintenance 
will remain high as will dependency allotments. 

Then, too, there will be discharge pay for about a million veterans. 


Actually, consumer incomes in the final six months of this year prob- 
ably won’t be much changed from last year’s very high level. 
; + 
Business Week’s index of over-all activity (chart, page 13; box, page 17) has 


averaged a decline of about a point a week since V-E Day, dipping from 
around 231 at the beginning of May to below 223 at the end of June. 


This trend directly reflects lower war output. It will continue—but 
gradually the decline will become much less rapid than that in munitions 
production because reconversion to consumer goods output will begin to take 
up the slack. 

. 
Rapidly as reconversion may get under way, there is little prospect of an 
increase in the aggregate amount of goods available to consumers in the last 
half of this year. A few pinches are being relieved even now—cigarettes, 
tires, gasoline—but the outlook isn’t a happy one in many important items 
such as textiles, meat, and sugar. 

Thus, with spendable cash remaining plentiful and with consumers in 
a spending mood, price pressures will persist throughout 1945. 
& 
Efforts to improve textile supply are many, but it is doubtful that they will 
beer much fruit until next year when workers will be more plentiful. 

WPB is trying to provide new machines where bottlenecks can be 
broken in that way. Mills are getting higher manpower ratings, but these 
can’t accomplish very much in the present tight labor market. 

Further adjustment in basic hourly wages may attract some workers. 
And OPA is undertaking to reassure mill operators by permitting adjustable 


- prices so that higher wage costs may be passed on to customers. 


Most immediate benefits are to be expected from reduced military 
takings. There probably will be a little improvement in the supply of 
women’s suits and men’s overcoats due to Army and Navy cuts on woolens, 
but a stepup in worsteds isn’t expected until 1946. 
* 


Some improvement in supplies of.consumers’ hard goods is certain before 
the year end, even though these items won’‘t bulk large in total expenditures. 
There undoubtedly will be more hardware. For example, radio replace- 
ment tubes will become more plentiful. Westinghouse indicated this week 
that it could be turning out sets in 60 to 90 days after the go-ahead. 
Lead allocations for automotive batteries have been increased 20% 
for the third quarter. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 


HEIN DEX (see chart below) i ie *222.6 223.6 %227.3 231.2 235.1 


ODUCTION 

geel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 91.5 88.8 91.0 : 95.7 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks 19,490 19,600 21.010 P 19,385 
fagineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily ay. in thousands). . . . $7,942 $7,195 $5,654 ; $5,608 
fectric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 4,358 4,348 4,330 617 4,325 
Cmde Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)... .. ; 4,898 4,888 4,867 ) 4,583 
fituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,975 +2,012 1,893 ; 2,029 


RADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 83 85 86 82 


\l] Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 62 63 59 64 
\oney in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). . . $26,536 $26,533 $26,399 $25,280 $22,293 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) +19% +14% +1% +17% +3% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 17 13 12 15 25 


RICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100) 256.9 257.5 257.3 253.7 249.6 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100).. . 166.5 166.3 166.3 166.3 165.7 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100).. . 227.9 228.3 228.5 223.3 223.7 
‘Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) $58.27 $58.27 $58.27 $56.73 $56.73 
‘Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) : $19.17 $19.00 $18.92 $19.17 $19.17 
‘Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)........ 0.0.6... 0 eee eee ees 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
pest (ames Clip, Wa)... 2 nce ccc ccc ccc cccccccvccnscsccesseeoes $1.70 $1.69 $1.66 $1.63 $1.55 
at (i re DE WUD ss sos seven es verccgeweeseeeeeceaas 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..... 2... 00.00... 0000 seuss 22.62¢ 22.7l¢ = 22.73¢ = 21.60¢ =. 21.72¢ 
EY Na 5 sivas rp new ce ses ccsic dues wus scecccednes $1.330 $1.330 $1.330 $1.340 $1.340 
‘Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).................-.2.00055 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 


NANCE 

90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...... 121.6 120.0 118.3 103.8 102.8 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) 3.28% 3.29% 3.31% 3.48% 3.58% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody's). . 2.61% 2.61% 2.62% 2.70% 2.73% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N, Y. City (prevailing rate) 3% 3% 3% 1% 3% 


MANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 37,176 41,189 40,516 35,104 36,426 - 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 63,005 57,482 59,881 51,152 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 5,896 5,790 6,494 5,939 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 5,054 y 3,221 4,173 2,031 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 46,334 42,897 43,786 37,832 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 3,125 3,039 2,950 2,904 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 1,400 1,380 900 1,277 1,213 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 22,287 22,347 21,980 20,113 15,786 


Preliminary, week ended June 23rd. + Revised. t Ceiling fixed by government, § Date for "Latest Week’ om each series on request. 
Index figures for 1945 have been revised; revisions appear on page 17. 
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as the price went down! 


| drsmiesn gee loves a bargain! And 
when you stop to think about it, the 
60-watt General Electric lamp is one of 
the biggest bargains of modern times. 

Since 1907 the price has gone down 
from $1.75 toa dime! Yet the amount 
of light has gone steadily up. Just to 
show you how research works for you, 
let’s compare today’s 60-watt G-E bulb 
with that of 1923. 


“TO MAKE G-E LAMPS STAY BRIGHTER LONGER” The 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10:00 p.m. E WT, NBC; 
“The G-E Housebarty, 
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The price in 1923 was 40 cents. To- 
day it is only a dime (plus tax). Yet this 


10 cent lamp gives over 50 per cent more ' 


light for the same amount of electricity. 

Whenever you need a light bulb, or a 
flourescent lamp... remember that the 
initials G-E are symbols of a research 
organization whose constant aim is to 
give the public more and more light at 
lower and lower cost. 


Constant Aim of G-E Lamp Research 


“The World Today” news, 
” Monday through Friday 4:00 b.m. EWT, CBS. 
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BUY MORE WAR SONDS 
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Congress Tackles Labor Policy 


Carefully designed measure to settle disputes through com- 
pulsory arbitration faces almost certain defeat, but it will focus 
congressional attention on need for workable legislation. 


Senators Joseph H. Ball, Harold H. 
Burton, and Carl A. Hatch have just 
abmitted to Congress a bill which 
yould overhaul the Wagner act and 
establish a new national labor policy. 
its introduction at this time is the re- 
wit of the completion of a study of 
the problem which was begun in the 
guitumn of 1942. 

But the important fact about its 
being put on the desk of the Senate 
Education & Labor Committee is that 
now, as strikes are flaring all over the 
libor front (page 100), Congress has in 
the hopper a carefully drafted measure 
designed to settle industrial disputes by 
a government-regulated mediation and 
arbitration process instead of by work 
stoppages. 
¢ Unlikely to Pass—The most ambitious 
attempt yet made to extend government 
control over labor relations by legisla- 
tion, the Ball-Burton-Hatch industrial 
relations bill—which has only the slim- 
mest chance of passage—will certainly 
be followed by many other efforts to 
wiite strike curbs into statutes. The 
breaking up of the tenuous peace that 
has prevailed in labor relations during 
the war will initiate a trend toward 
legislation that will end only when the 
industrial front returns to a relative 
calm or when new labor laws have been 
enacted. 

The almost-sure defeat in store for 
the BBH bill will derive from the 
drastic proposals it contains (page 16). 
¢Compulsory Arbitration—In narrow- 
ing the coverage of the Wagner act 
to include only employees directly en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and ex- 
clude those in establishments with less 
than 20 workers, the bill goes contra- 
trend in the sense that it represents a 
withdrawal of federal interest. 

In outlawing union membership as 
a condition of employment unless the 
union represents 75% of the employees 
and the arrangement is ratified by 60% 
of the workers who will be covered, the 
bill seeks to make a statistical com- 
promise between the principle of simple 
majority rule and public distaste for the 


bitration, a feature which has consid- 
erable popular appeal, the bill draws the 
hostility of organized management, 
which considers compulsory arbitra- 
tion a serious invasion of freedom and 
which has good reason for believing 
that it leads to compulsory union mem- 
bership. 
e Might Be Stampeded—The only 
chance that the BBH bill has of 
passage is that Congress, stampeded by 
a wave of strikes breaking out and 
threatening to engulf the economy, will 
be of a mind to try anything, no mat- 
ter how drastic. Even on such action, 
however, there is a powerful deterrent. 
It was in precisely that mood, engen- 
dered by the coal strike, that Congress 
passed, over a presidential veto, the 
Connally-Smith War Labor Disputes 
Act which has, on the record, provided 
license for more labor trouble than it 
has eliminated. 

But whatever happens to the BBH 


bill, it will inevitably stimulate wide- 
spread discussion of what is a proper 
legislative approach to labor problems, 
and it will focus the attention of Con 
gress on incongruities in the present 
federal labor policy. A new law is in 
the cards, but it is naive to assume 
that it will be written, as the BBHI 
proposal was, by a group calling itself 
above the conflicting interests involved 
in labor problems. 

e Sponsored by Committee—Senators 
Ball, Burton, and Hatch had their meas 
ure written for them by a self-organ 
ized committee financed by Samucl 
Fels, the 85-year-old, retired Philade! 
phia soap manufacturer. ‘The commit 
tee’s chairman and most active member 
was Donald Richberg, formerly general 
counsel for the NRA and a coauthor 
of the Railway Labor Act. The Rich 
berg committee made a special point, 
in seeking sponsors, of excluding repre- 
sentatives “of groups of special inter- 
est.” 

In introducing the bill, Hatch stated 
that “there is not a single provision, 
not even a word, which has been written 
in at the suggestion of any partisan of 
management or labor.” <A_ proposal 
which is the product of such disasso- 
ciations may win an amorphous public 
support, but basic political decisions are 


The Senate team of (left to right) Harold Burton, Carl Hatch, and Joseph Ball 
mull over another peace measure. With Sen. Lister Hill they sponsored the 
famous B2H2 resolution for a world peace organization—to be known as the 
United Nations—equipped with a police force to keep the peace. This time it’s 
a bill to revamp labor laws to keep peace on the homefront during reconversion. 


closed shop. This provision has al- 
tealy brought the bill the solid op- 
position of all sections of the labor 
movement. 

And in providing for compulsory ar- 


| 


a ee 


more and more being made as the 
result of pressures applied by directly 
concerned groups. 
e Bitter Fights Ahead—Thus it is more 
realistic to expect that whatever is ul- 
timately drawn up for a new federal 
labor policy will be some bargain 
struck between the clashing interests 
of labor and management, with the in- 
fluence of unorganized public opinion 
limited to deciding who gets the edge. 
Meanwhile, before a broad new na- 
tional labor policy is written into law, 
there will be bitter legislative fights 
over marginal issues. ‘The question of 
whether unions of supérvisors should 
have the protection of the Wagner act 
is headed for congressional determina- 


tion. So also is the postwar fate of a 
system of federal regulation as is cur- 
rently administered by the National 
War Labor Board. And in proposals 
ey for the reorganization of the 
t. of Labor, which will shortly be 
before Congress, the question of what 
wes the government will play in the 
abor picture is up for consideration. 
e States Experimenting—And in the 
same period, while the slow-moving 
Congress makes up its mind on how 
this key domestic problem should be 
dealt with, the various states will con- 
tinue their experiments in enacting 
measures designed to minimize labor 
‘strife and curb union power (BW— 
Mar.24'45,p102). 


The Ball-Burton-Hatch bill pro- 
poses “to protect interstate and for- 
eign commerce by providing for the 
prompt, peaceful, and just settlement 
of labor relations controversies be- 
tween employers and employees, to 
establish the rights and obligations 
of the parties thereto, to amend the 
National Labor Relations Act,” and 
to achieve “other purposes.” 

e Disputes Classified—Among _ its 
salient points is division of labor 
disputes into four classes: (1) those 
controversies over the rights of em- 
ployee representation; (2) those aris- 
ing from the making or maintainin 
of an agreement concerned wit 

wages, hours, or conditions of em- 
ployment; (3) those developing from 
grievances against an employer and 
involving the application of the 
terms of an agreement; and (4) all 
others engendered by issues not cov- 
ered in the foregoing categories. 

The bill would create a Federal 
Labor Relations Board to handle 
disputes. This board would process 
Class 1 controversies much like the 
National Labor Relations Board now 
does under the Wagner act—by in- 
vestigating membership claims, con- 
ducting polls where necessary, and 
certifying the majority-choice organi- 
zation as legal collective bargaining 
agent. 

e Weight of Public Opinion—Class 
2 controversies would be guided by 
FLRB through original two-party 
negotiation and then, as the dispute 
survived each stage of treatment, 
through mediation—in which an ef- 
fort would be made by an outsider to 
bring the parties to voluntary agree- 
ment; through fact-finding—in which 
a panel wall determine and publi- 


BBH Formula a Panacea for Labor Strife 


cize the facts in dispute, hopeful that 
the weight of public opinion would 
effect a settlement; and, finally, if 
necessary, through arbitration—in 
which awards in cases vital to the 
public interest would be made bind- 
ing on the parties. 

Class 3 controversies would be 

submitted to a bipartisan board or an 
FLRB-appointed referee. And the 
catch-all Class 4 types of controver- 
sies would be handled like those in 
Class 2. 
e Union R nsibility, ‘Too—The 
bill redefines unfair labor policies to 
include union as well as employer 
actions. A strike in violation of con- 
tract is an example of the BBH con- 
cept of what should be ruled out 
of bounds. All unfair labor practices 
are proscribed by the bill; it pro- 
vides that policing be done by an 
agency—with no other supennindinies 
—to be called the Unfair Labor Prac- 
tices Tribunal. 

Withdrawal of representation 

rights from unions, civil action, and 
other standard devices are author- 
ized to secure enforcement of tri- 
bunal rulings. The Norris-LaGuardia 
act would be suspended to permit 
federal courts to issue injunctions 
against unions in violation of the new 
law. 
e Equality in Membership—The bill 
makes the closed shop legal only if 
certain prescribed conditions are 
met. ese include limiting its 
availability to unions which admit all 
applicants for membership on equal 
terms and footing with existing mem- 
bers. Unions in a closed-shop rela- 
tionship must also not deprive any- 
one of membership except on written 
charges and after a fair hearing. 
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When U.S. District Judge Ley; 
Schwellenbach replaces F'ra Perkit 
as Secretary of Labor on J BW 
Jun.2°45,p100), an experim 
administration ‘based on 
principles of justice as a court 
under way in the Dept. of | 
ing in Washington. Schwel| 
lined his plans briefly last 
farewell address at Yakima, \' 

e “Facts and the Law’—He d 
plify this, beyond explaining t! 
“hears the facts, checks up on the |, 
and then reaches a conclusion in ha: 
mony with the facts and thc 
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plete overhauling of federal labor policy lliiyeren 
and consolidation of scattered agcncicdili& war, ( 
handling labor matters into his departlfie) go 
ment. Inevitably, this means he wil the 1 


have to go to Congress to achieve somefiihinst At 
parts of his plan. For instance he wantslil&s chan 
the independent National Labor Rela 
tions Board and the National Way 
Labor Board’ brought under his admin 
istrative wing, although the two agen 
cies would continue to operate as they 
now do. 
@ Reorganization Program—Shakeup 
plans (which eventually could lead to 
swelling of Labor Dept. personnel from 
the present 11,000 to some 40,000 
through transfers) also call for incorpora- 
tion of the U.S. Employment Service 
into the department; possible adoption 
of the Unemployment Compensation 
Commission; and annexation of such 
agencies and activities as the War Pro- 
duction Board’s labor requirements di- 
vision, the apprentice training program, 
and the plant training program. The 
latter steps virtually would doom the 
present War Manpower Commission. 
Schwellenbach also has expressed an 
interest in taking into his revived de- LEI 
partment the labor functions of the 0 
Army, Navy, and other governmental 
procurement agencies. Tough opposition Poledc 
is expected, however, if this is at week i 
tempted. tructi 
e Not All at Once—Changes are 10! Bitjien) 
expected to come all at once. Schwellen- 
bach, by past record an able administri- 
tor, proposes to make them as the; be- 


typ’ 
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come feasible. Piecemeal legislation \ iecadily 
probable instead of an omnibus bill t- Hijless” 
organizing the department. egme 


President Truman is backing his sec 
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wded: A Policy 


Government must decide 
jsposition of Axis assets in 
country. Meanwhile, the 
is tightening its grip. 


» end of the war in Europe brings 
i$, rather suddenly up against the 
rkingilimeon of what it is going to do with 
B\\ ws pro perty it has seized in this 
ib sy, As long as we were at war with 
yay, the government could take 
the assets of German nationals on 

xtodianship basis. 
Kw the government—specifically 
ess—must set a policy for dispo- 
» of the assets the custodian holds. 
’strongly supported proposal is that 
sets should be used to indemnify 
(\\ enc: im owners Of damaged properties 
harfil™m™ (ris countries and possibly Axis-con- 
~<d countries, such as France and 

Ph Philippines. 

Diferent Tune This Time—After the 
‘SCncieg@& yar, German property holders ulti- 
‘Cpart ely got back about 10¢ on the dol- 
M the rest being tied up in offsets 
i@ibinst American claims. Unless Con- 
a s changes its temper within the next 
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& HRoutDO CHARTS ITS HOPES 


ntal 


tion (oledo, admitting its faults of yesterday, unveiled this 
at- Meck its vision for tomorrow—a master plan for recon- 

tuction conceived after two and a half years of study. 

1" BBulient features are embodied in a $250,000 61-ft. model. 
re typical section transforms Toledo’s present congested 
be- fowntown area (left) into a spacious section (right) made 
| ' MBcadily accessible by superhighway patterns, having “road- 
less” Communities, and low structures in the business 
¢gment to circumvent crowd congestion. 
‘he ™mediate postwar demands, the plan features a terminal 
at the city’s heart for air, rail, and bus traffic, consolidated 
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couple of years, this isn’t likely to hap- 
pen again, particularly since U. S. claims 
bulk so much larger this time. 

Nobody knows just what should be 

done, though. International law is 
badly muddled on this point, but it 
provides little support for confiscating 
the papety of private individuals and 
using the proceeds to indemnify na- 
tionals of the victor. On the other hand, 
it can be argued that Germany’s private 
individuals provided very little support 
for international law. 
e Tightening Up—Regardless of ulti- 
mate policy, the first official reaction 
to the changed status of our custodian- 
ship seems to be to tighten our grip 
on Axis assets in the U.S. On orders 
from President ‘Truman, Alien Property 
Custodian James E. Markham is tak- 
ing over all the cash and securities held 
by German and Japanese nationals. Pre- 
viously, these accounts were frozen 
under Treasury supervision, but were not 
actually seized by the government. 

German and ‘Japanese frozen funds 
run about $220,000,000. Added to the 
$230,000,000 worth of other assets al- 
ready taken over, this will bring the 


total to about $450,000,000. 
As an offset against U. S. property 
losses, the custodian’s seizures may not 


go far. 


American investments in Axis 


Business Index Revised 


Up-to-date statistics on muni- 
tions output, a component of 
Business Week’s Index of Busi- 
ness Activity (BW—Nov.1’41, 
p14), have just become available. 
To incorporate these revisions, the 
index has been recomputed_ back 
to the beginning of 1945. The 
revised figures (1923-1925=100): 
Week Ended Week Ended 


Jan. 6.. 231.5 Mar. 31.. 233.0 

13.. 231.3 Apr. 7.. 231.5 

20.. 230.9 14.. 231.4 

27.. 229.4 bhie-< Boek 

Feb. 3.. 227.7 2. a 4. 9a 

10. . eer May 5.. 231.4 

Ii. . £evee ~ 12... 229.0 

24.. 231.3 9... 220.9 

Mar. 3.. 231.0 26.. 227.3 

10.. 230.1 June 2.. 226.2 

ae oe 9.. 225.2 

at. Bad 16.. 223.6 
countries alone ran to about $1,775,- 
000,000 at the start of the war. No final 


estimate of property damage can be 
made yet, but it seems likely that the 
total will exceed that amount. 

e Multimillion Control—I'rom an oper- 
ating standpoint, the properties held by 


freight and marshaling yards, a system of highways—some 
underground—to eliminate motor trafic congestion. The 


Geared to 


Earle Andrews, 


Toledo Tomorrow Committee, a group representing gov- 
ernment, education, and business, brushes off real estate 
ramifications inherent in such a scheme, It admits wide- 
spread demolition will be required but reports that “mil- 
lions of dollars worth of municipal and private improve- 
ments had been scheduled for the postwar period before 
we worked out the idea.” 
completion by Norman Bel Geddes, industrial designer, 
in collaboration with Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky, 
aircraft engineer, 
and the late Col. Henry M. Waite, railroad consultant. 


The model was brought to 


highway authority, 
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The Office of Alien Property Cus- 
todian let it be known late last week 
that it had changed its mind—it 
would not issue licenses for the ex- 
hibition of 50 German and Austrian 
motion pictures. 

This about-face was hailed with 

victory cries in two widely separated 
camps, a Hollywood bloc in Con- 
gress and the editorial office of the 
Communists’ Daily Worker. From 
these two focal points of protest, a 
barrage had issued for some days. 
@ Seized at Wars Outbreak—The 
films in dispute were among those 
seized by the APC when the United 
States declared war on Germany. 
Since the APC may not legally de- 
stroy alien property, and since stor- 
age and insurance costs keep piling 
up, it was proposed to earn money 
by leasing the films to distributors. 
Bids were invited, to be opened July 
6. APC was to get a minimum of 
$100 a showing for feature films and 
$50 for shorts. 

Among the offerings were such 
titles as “Congress Dances,” “Inter- 
mezzo,” “Gypsy Baron,” and “St. 
John’s Fire.”” Some of the features 
have English dialog. 

The Daily Worker promptly be- 
gan an editorial crusade. Much was 
made of the fact that a cut in the 
budget of the Office of Censorship 


Protests Prevent Release of German Films 


caused that agency to shut down its 
New York board of film review on 
June 14. Although it was made clear 
that personnel from Washington 
would censor the films, and that no 
film would be released without cen- 
sorship, the fight against “the Nazi 
propaganda menace” continued. 

Others who began to take an in- 
terest in the German films included 
Congress’ Hollywood star Helen 
Gahagan Douglas (D., Calif.), Rep. 
Ellis Patterson (D., Calif.), and Rep. 
Emanuel Celler (D., N. Y.). They 
agreed that German films would not 
be a good thing, either for Holly- 
wood or for the rest of the country. 

Rep. Celler happens to be a mem- 
ber of the House Appropriations 
Committee. Reportediy, the APC’s 
office reached a studied decision to 
reverse itself when Celler called it 
on the phone and told it what to do. 
e From the Floor, Even—Rep. Doug- 
las had threatened to denounce APC 
from the floor of the House. 

In announcing that the invitation 
for bids on the film had been with- . 
drawn, Francis J. McNamara, deputy 
alien property custodian, reiterated 
that under the terms of the pro- 

sed license, no film would have 

en released without “prior approval 
of an appropriate governmental 


agency.” 


the custodian represent a full-size job. 
Counting all the assets of the business 
enterprises it has taken over, it controls 
directly or indirectly about $484,000,- 
000 worth of property, in addition to 
the frozen funds. (Example of indirect 
control: If the custodian seizes 50% 
ownership of a corporation, he controls 
all its assets, not just half.) 

The list of vested property includes 
about 400 businesses, which produce 
a bewildering variety of problems. At 
one time, the government took over a 
Japanese firm making Chinese food and 
found itself in the chow mein and om 
suey business. It made quite a splas 
in the world of fine art when it liqui- 
dated the stocks of a big Japanese 1m- 
porting house (Yamanaka) with show 
rooms on Fifth Ave., New York City 
(BW—Apr.1°44,p100). 

e Moving Slowly—Theoretically, the 
custodian’s policy is to sell or liquidate 
and reduce all assets to cash. In prac- 
tice, disposal of business enterprises has 
moved slowly. Title claims asserting 
erroneous vesting often have made it 
impossible for the custodian to offer 


* 


roperty for sale. Even where the title 
is Clear, difficulties of finding a buyer 
and getting the company’s affairs in 
order have delayed the process. The 
German habit of milking subsidiaries 
for all they are worth left many of the 
properties so wobbly that no buyer 
wanted to take over. 

Altogether the custodian has put 
some 260 firms into liquidation, and has 
sold 13, all of them comparatively 
small fry. Returns on sales so far come 
to $950,000. 

e Like a Stockholder—The rest of the 
vested companies are running under the 


custodian’s management. In _ most 
cases, the custodian acts like an 
ordinary stockholder, electing one or 


more directors and leaving the opera- 
tion up to them. Where the old 
management was suspected of Axis sym- 
pathies, it has turned them out and 
installed a new set of officers. 

Some of the custodian’s properties 
cut a wide swath in American business. 
At the top of the list is General Aniline 
& Film Corp. (BW-—Jul.8’44,p54), 
formerly a subsidiary of I. G. Farben, 


the German dye trust 
American Bosch Co; 
fuel injection equipm 
tos, American Potash & 
(BW —Jul.15’44,p64), Scher 
Corp., a big manufactu my 
serums. At the custod; 
eral Aniline sold its 5 bene 
Winthrop Chemical (¢ St 
Drug, Inc., for $9.5 B\ 
Mar.31°45,p70). 

e Trouble With Patents— 
pull, the custodian’s holdi 
and patent applications 
more important than th 
terprises he is operating. lat 
custodian’s office has 
46,000 patents, applicat 
ented inventions, and pate 
About 33,000 of these were eney 
owned. The rest belongs to nation 
of enemy-occupied countric 

Patents taken from Axis owner 
offered to American business op 
royalty-free, nonexclusive basis, p 
vided no Americans already have rig} 
against them. If an American fj 
held exclusive license under a Germ 
patent, the custodian ordinarily woy 
license the patent to others, unless t 
licensee is willing to give up his righ 
in exchange for a royalty-free agreemer 
So far, about 1,500 licenses have bed 
issued covering some 10,000 paten 
mostly in the fields of chemicals a 
electrical machinery. Interest has bed 
picking up since V-E Day, as man 
facturers start looking around for go 
postwar bets. : 
e Difficult to Return—The custodi 
originally tried licensing the patents 
enemy-occupied nationals on the sar 
basis—royalty-free and  nonexclusiy 
Protests from the governments-in-exi 
upset this plan, and the policy no 
is to license on a reasonable royalt 
basis. When and if the owners i 
liberated countries, as  distinguishe 
from enemy owners, get their patent 
back, the licenses will have to go wit 
them, but so far there have been ve 
few takers among American mami 
facturers. 

As it turns out, giving patents bac 
is a good deal more difficult than takin 
them over. The Alien Property Cu 
todian operates under a patchwork law 
most of it held over from the last wat 
As things stand, there is no provisie 
in it for returning property to national 
of liberated areas. 
e Legislation Sought—Another le 
hitch arises out of the question of pa 
ing off claims of American creditor 
against the Axis property that has bee 
seized. In the last war, the policy wi 
to review the claims as they came 0 
and pay them off on a first-come-firt 
served basis. This time, the custodian 
office thinks it would be better to g 
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je claims in and make some sort 
-oata distribution of the assets. 
ycwise, there won't be enough to go 
ond in m iny cases. j 

The custodian has been trying for al- 
yo years to get legislation through 
ess tidving up his legal problems, 
he pill always has been sidetracked. 
gon as Congress gets back from 
emer TeCcess, the custodian’s office 
+ tr to get action on the two most 
at points—return of patents and 


‘nent of claims. 


nie for Homes 


Revolutionary system of 
ishing heat and power for 
sliances by liquid heat is de- 
oped by researchers. 


The John B. Pierce Foundation, im- 
yunt housing research organization, 
j soon announce details of a revolu- 
sary system for furnishing heat and 
wer to homes. It is called liquid heat 
..) SEBW—Apr.21"45,p80). 
'!) TOBE Secret Chemical Used—Basis of the 
SICcicigclopment is a secret chemical, a 
‘ave bediluid which will convey temperatures 
| Patent to 817 F before boiling. This liquid 
cals a piped to different appliances in the 
has bediifine. It will operate them all from a 
“S Mangole unit on the premises, according 
for godfil the inventors, just as they are now 
rated from electric and gas connec- 


Can fy 


a Germ 


unless ¢ 


if 


custodi ns 
atents GM it is claimed that liquid heat will 
the samt the cooking range, refrigerator, 
cxclusivfliter heater, washing machine, lights, 
‘s-in-cxif@&ed all the other household gadgets 
‘CY DOGM 4 fuel saving of 48% under conven- 
— -TOvalinal systems (on the basis of a test 
‘ners ing No. 1 buckwheat anthracite cost- 
nguishede $7.50 a ton.) The liquid which does 
patente multifarious jobs is heated in the 
60 Witt instance in a boiler burning coal, 
“en VC), or other fuels. Since it is inde- 
man@endent of gas mains or power lines, 
guid heat is adaptable to remote 
its bacli&rions as well as settled communities. 
 tahing@ Implications Startling—Implications 
ty Cu e, to say the least, startling. Electric 
ork lifilities are more than interested. One 
ast Wailitlity representative who examined the 
os e tperiment and the specially designed 
a0onal 


uipment items that are involved re- 
, g@eked that “the electric companies 
<Si@ouldn’t have to worry about it for 


of pailhile anyhow.” The trade magazine, 
reditot lumbing and Heating Business, official 
1S beeiublication of the National Assn. of 
‘cy W'ilaster Plumbers, observes that liquid 
me “Mat appears particularly important 
ne-iiitrom the standpoint of present-day 
odian ppliances.” 

‘0 SH It is generally admitted that if liquid 
0, 1948 
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heat makes good on its promises, it is 
going to become a postwar development 
that will give certain established serv- 
ices and industries a run for their 
money. The huge cost of establishing a 
complete new system in houses already 
equipped—a cost that would not be off- 
set for many years by fuel savings—mini- 
mizes the concern of the established 
heating industry. 

e Appliances, Too—To complement 
liquid heat, Pierce Foundation has en- 
gineered an entire line of household 
appliances. 

It is understood that the foundation, 
which controls all patents, will license 
manufacturers to make these items. 

Great Lakes Steel Corp.’s Stran Steel 

Division (Detroit) is known to be inter- 
ested in the possibility of manufacturing 
liquid heat units. Foundation officials 
say that other companies are being con- 
sidered. 
@ From Coal Tar and Silicon—The in- 
ventor who has worked out the system 
has the unforgettable name of Orion O. 
Oakes. 

Other engineers understand the prin- 
ciple of his fluid heat, but the chem- 


ical composition of the medium re- 
mains the secret of the foundation. 
The inventor has identified the chem 
ical as a tetracresyl silicate—which mer 
ly reveals that it is probably an organic 
salt derived from coal tar and silicon, a 
component of sand. ‘Tetracresyl silicate 
is not in commercial production. 

Success of the system would mean the 
realization of an engineering dream. In 
current practice the mechanized home 
is serviced by independent units. Re- 
frigerator, room heater, water heater, 
cooking range, or what have you draws 
on its own source of heat or power. 
Perfectionists yearn for something com- 
parable to the automobile whose wheels, 
heater, lights, cigar lighter, horn, etc., 
all get their power from a single engine. 
In theory liquid heat provides the an- 
swer. 
e No Pressure Problems—No question 
of holding high pressure is involved in 
the utilization A liquid heat since its 
chemical will not boil under 817 F. 
(Water becomes steam at 212 F.) Ordi- 
nary cooking temperatures are around 
400 F. 

The chemical is put into a boiler and 


LOST PEOPLE HOMEWARD BOUND 


Seized in 1941 when she wandered across the German border, a Swiss woman 
tells her story to a United Nations Relief & Rehabilitation Administration 
worker in Prussia. She is only one of 4,000,000 displaced persons seeking to be 
sent home from Germany, one of the major tasks\of the peace—with UNRRA 
shouldering a large share of the responsibility. Registered, fed, clothed, and 
given needed medical attention, large numbers of wanderers are being per- 
suaded to stay put in camps until rehabilitation of vital services and trans- 
portation gets well under way in their homelands. By the end of this month 
UNRRA will have sent to Europe nearly 250,000 tons of relief supplies. 
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For Better Habitations 


Liquid heat isn’t the first devel- 
opment of the John B. Pierce 
Foundation to break into print. 
It has long been outstanding in 
research for better homes and 
home equipment. An early project 
was a prefab house, fully equipped, 
to sell for $2,500 (BW—Apr.13 
’40,p24). 

The foundation was estab- 
lished by the late John B. Pierce, 
who headed the company which 
was the forerunner of the Amer- 
ican Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp. He dedicated the founda- 
tion as a nonprofit organization 
for “improving the habitations of 
men. 

While officials protest that 
there is no connection between 
the foundation and American 
Radiator, there is a spiritual kin- 
ship. This gives an ironic turn to 
the fact that the general adoption 
of liquid heat might make radia- 
tors, as we now know them, ob- 
solete. But presumably American 
Radiator would make some 
arrangement to manufacture liquid 
heat units under license. 


heated these by conventional fuels. Of 
course this fire would have to be main- 
tained through the summer for liquid 
heat, but that is now done in the case 
of furnaces used for hot water. Liquid 
heat has an especially tantalizing prom- 
ise for communities with cheap natural 


as. 

: But There Are Others—Since there is 
no pressure involved, there is minimum 
danger of bursting pipes. But the in- 
tense heat poses other problems. Special 
solders and packing had to be developed 
to make joints and contacts secure. 
Also pipes must be insulated, 2 in. of 
Fiberglas proving the most effective way. 
There is no great danger from leaks, 
the chemical being reputedly non- 
poisonous. Since the liquid circulates 
and is re-used, the wiaieal charge is sup- 
posed to last a long time. 

Among the many difficulties solved 
was the varying of temperatures to fit 
the requirements of different pieces of 
equipment. Thus the heat required by 
a toaster or flat iron differs from that 
needed by a mangle, a cookstove, or a 
room heater. The necessary variations 
were met by heat exchangers—such as 
air coils and water coils surrounded by 
the liquid heat which absorb and draw 
the heat down to desired temperatures. 
e Stoves and Refrigerators—Here are 
some of the appliances that have 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


DECLINE IN CONSUMER INCOME 
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April was the start of a new trend in consumer income. For the first time, pay- 
rolls were responsible for the over-all drop. (In March, it was primarily a dip 
in farm income that was reflected.) Now, as cutbacks take effect, the drop in 
overtime, the shift to lower-paid jobs, and, finally, actual loss of work will 
enforce a continued decline. However, income is still running high. For one 
thing, payments to military personnel and dependents have been rising, and 
will continue to go up for several months. Also, pay raises will help cushion 
the decline. Hence, income won't fall as sharply as industrial activity, but 


will help sustain demand for consumer 
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goods during reconversion (page 9). 


reached the a 
stage: \ 
A standardized cod} 


by coils of liquid heat Winn 
use as a cooker, the : be ke 
dishwasher. A sink an nies , 
cluded. 

A system of coppe: e thr 


which liquid heat flows to \arjoys 
of use, with return to | for 
ing and recirculation. 

Cylinder containing | 
submerged to furnish coi tiny, 
water supply. 

Refrigerator of the ; sting 
(like the Servel) operate: hot Jj 
coils. 

Refrigerating system of ibson 
type for cooling rooms ij 

Jacketed compartment of finned 4 
of liquid for the passage of air to 
rooms. 

Low pressure steam turbine 
nected to alternating current gener 
(to furnish electricity for lights, etc 

Centrifugal pump (designed to y 
under high temperatures) for circ 
ing liquid heat through system. 
eU.S. Had a Hand—The Nat 
Housing Agency, through W PB’s 0 
of Product Research & De, lopm 
signed an agreement with the Pj 
Foundation. The government withdg 
after a year’s research led to the con 
sion that the project could not cont 
ute directly and immediatcly to 
war effort. This decision by NHA q 
OPRD officials does not mean that th 
regard liquid heat as not worth furt 
development work; quite the contr 
e Some Skeptics—Engineers and che 
ists are sure to accept claims for lig 
heat with their traditional skepticis 
Inventor Oakes sounded a confide 
note last week. He felt sure that ¢ 
basic principles of his system had be 
established though he did not de 
there were many problems still to 
overcome. 

Heating with liquids other than wat 
is not new. Molten salts, for instan¢ 
have solved many problems in the he 
treatment of metals not only becaw 
such salts as borax and barium chlon 
(and even common table salt) can | 
brought up to temperatures above 1,5) 
degrees Fahrenheit, but because th 
have minimum effects on steel and allo 

Mercury, which has been used mot 
or less experimentally in at least tv 
power plants in this country, would | 
employed more generally. if its vap 


Q 


were less poisonous to humankind. Sin 


its boiling point (675 F) is far abo 
that of water (212 F) and the press 
of its vapor at any temperature is 0 


siderably lower than steam, power plat 


engineers would like nothing better tha 
to be able to use the higher efficienc 
that go hand in hand with higher he 
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ade Issues Astir 


State Dept. prepares for 
jernational discussions on 


mai. jobal commerce plans. Puts 
ng thoflm dief hope in world parley. 
for 1 flated last week by passage of the 


Doughton reciprocal trade bill, the 
gute Dept. immediately began clearing 
je decks for a series of vital interna- 
sonal negotiations, the outcome of 
shich will determine whether U. S. 
suns for a freely expanding world trade 
un be translated into reality. 

sSeven Issues Pending—At least seven 
complexly interrelated issues need to 
ye tackled. Some will have to be 
hashed out in secret conclave or open 
conference; others merely await con- 
gessional action. 

“They are (1) commercial policy; 
?) cartels and intergovernmental com- 
modity agreements; (3) oil; (4) shipping; 

5) Bretton Woods; (6) repeal of the 
johnson act and expansion of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank; (7) settlement of war 
debts and lend-lease obligations. 
¢ Parley Holds Chief Hope—Chief hope 
of the State Dept. in the field of com- 
mercial policy lies in an international 
tade conference—now not expected 
before early 1946—which would adopt 
principles of freer trade based on 
equality of treatment among nations. 
Advantage of this method of opening 
the channels of world commerce is 
the speed with which a general world 
policy might be established. 

Earlier expectations that it might be 
possible to get a multilateral reduction 
of tariffs have given place to the modest 
hope that a conference agreement 
might be reached binding all nations 
not to raise tariffs above their present 
level. This would do much to check the 
protectionist tendencies which have 
come to the fore in industrializing 
nations such as Brazil (BW—May 
19'45,p114) and Argentina (BW— 
Jun.16'45,p113) and would provide a 
tariff ceiling under which the U. S. 
could effectively bargain with the re- 
vamped reciprocal trade program. 

* Quotas and Subsidies—Just as vital 
would be agreement on these points: 

(1) Elimination or relaxation of quan- 
titative import quotas (like prewar 
British restrictions on certain agricul- 
tural imports) and export subsidies 
(like the U. S. subsidy on cotton ex- 
ports), which can be even more re- 
strictive than tariffs. 

(2) Elimination or relaxation of 
preferential trade arrangements such as 
the Ottawa system in the British Em- 


pire. 
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BURLINGTON’S DINING CAR FLOCK 


Needing chickens for its dining car pots, Burlington Lines is out to beat the 
poultry shortage by raising its own fowl. On a leased ranch (above) in Lincoln, 
Neb., the road expects to produce upwards of 30,000 birds a year—fewer than 
one-third its requirements but enough to relieve a critical situation. Thc 
project is supervised by the railroad’s agricultural department which is now 
stocking quantities of chicks to bring the ranch to planned production. 


(3) Reduction of the discrimination 
against third countries which is some- 
times involved in the Soviet Union’s 
barter-like bilateral trade deals with 
free economies. 

Here, in brief, is the lineup on other 
international economic issues in which 
developments are expected before the 
end of 1945: 
© Cartels—Last week’s acquittal of du 
Pont in an antitrust action may slow 
the government's drive against inter- 
national cartels but the State Dept. is 
counting on the breakup of German car- 
tels to weaken the whole cartel system. 

It will conduct discussions with Brit- 
ain, where strong segments in both 
industry and government are still cartel- 
minded, with the backing of the House 
Special Committee on Postwar Eco- 
nomic Policy & Planning. In a recent 
report on U. S. foreign economic policy 
this group (known as the Colmer com- 
mittee) called for an international con- 
vention to forbid price-fixing, division 
of markets, or the allocation of export 
markets. 

But on the related question of inter- 
governmental commodity agreements 
(to handle surpluses in primary in- 
dustries like wheat, sugar, coffee, and 
cotton), the committee indirectly took 
exception to State Dept. policy. It 
gave approval only to temporary transi- 
tional arrangements, stating its belief 
that from the economic point of view 


cartels and commodity agreements ar 
horses of the same color. 

@ Oil—Still in process of revision is tl 
U. S.-British oil agreement. One of 
the chief problems remaining is to find 
a formula whereby nations like Russia 
and France, which are also interested 
in Middle East oil, can be included in 
the agreement. 

Highlighting the need for a speedy 

understanding on oil is the recent crisis 
in Syria, where French concern results 
in large part from fear of losing control 
over its 23% interest in Iraq oil (BW— 
Jun.23’45,p112). 
@ Shipping—A decision on basic U. S. 
shipping policy must be reached before 
an international conference is held on 
this question, but preliminary negotia 
tions with other nations, particularly 
Britain, will probably be concluded 
before Congress is asked to. A bitter 
domestic fight can be expected over the 
Colmer committee recommendation 
that operating and construction subsi- 
dies be paid only on tonnage deemed 
essential to national security. 

U. S. shipping interests are already 
disturbed by the fact that Britain is 
able to use the liners Queen Mary and 
Queen Elizabeth to gain a headstart in 
the North Atlantic passenger service. At 
the same time reports that British ship- 
yards are seeking an agreement by 
which they would supply all replace- 
ments for the Greek and other Euro- 
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- merchant navies have our ship- 
uilders worried. 

e Bretton Woods—The Senate still 
must accept Bretton Woods, but as- 
suming final approval is given the 
enabling legislation - passed by the 
House (BW —Jun.9’45,p21), . favorable 
action would still have to be taken by 
other leading United Nations before the 
international fund and bank could be 
established. ; 

This means that actual operations 
can hardly start before 1946. Even 
then, the effectiveness of the fund, and 
to a lesser extent the bank, would be 
gravely limited unless the British agree 
to relax the currency controls which 
now stymie American traders in sterling 
bloc countries such as Egypt, Palestine, 
Iran, and India, and threaten to limit 
American sales even in western Europe. 
e Johnson Act—Congressional action is 
still needed to repeal the Johnson act 
of 1934 which forbids private loans— 
similar restrictions apply to Export-Im- 
port Bank loans—to countries in default 
on debts arising out of the World War. 
Since few legislators wish to have the 
Treasury make all U. S. loans to coun- 
tries such as Britain, France, Belgium, 
and Poland, repeal of the Johnson act 


at an early date is taken for granted. 
Considered of equal importance to a 
balanced program of U. S. capital ex- 
ports are the expected removal of such 
restrictions from operations of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and an increase in its 
capitalization from $700,000,000 to 2 
billion or 3 billion dollars. 
e War Debts—Primarily a decision for 
the U. S. alone, but dependent on 
agreements reached with other coun- 
tries, is the liquidation of World 
War debts and a settlement of lend- 
lease obligations. With sentiment in 
both business and government circles 
almost unanimous br cancellation of 
war debts, action on this prewar sore- 
spot will probably be no more than a 
formality. 
e@ Lend-Lease—Settlement of lend-lease 
will be more complicated. But on this 
— too, opinion leans to the view 
at the slate should be wiped clean. 
But Article VII of the lend-lease agree- 
ments obligates the recipients to join 
the U. S. in lowering tariff barriers and 
removing discriminatory trade practices. 
A definitive lend-lease settlement will 
probably be postponed, therefore, until 
international economic agreements satis- 
factory to the U. S. can be achieved. 
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AUTO ALLOCATIONS BRING A PROTEST 


Quotas give “big three" smaller share than they had before the war. 
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The “Big Three” of automobile production—General Motors, Chrysler, and 
Ford—are not happy about the output quotas for the next nine months, an- 
nounced by WPB last week (BW—TJun.23’45,p7). They contend that the 
8,000-car minimum set up for small producers and newcomers to the field pro- 
vides the independents’ distributors with a competitive advantage, in that their 
percentage of the total will be considerably higher than that to which the 
average of recent years’ sales would entitle them. WPB justifies the jmini- 
mum on the basis that the smaller companies would be unable to produce at 
competitive prices under lesser quotas. However, normal distribution of the big 
three quotas among their individual divisions will allot considerably less than 
8,000 to the small-volume lines such as Cadillac, De Soto, and Lincoln. 
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Nelson in Movie 


Major battle between p 
8 producers and independe 
seen for Hollywood if Will Ha 
is supplanted by Eric Johnste 


Only Hollywood's super-s:iperb adig 
tives and pyrotechnicolor could depi 
the battle in the movie industry if Dg 
ald M. Nelson’s appointment as he 
of independent producers is met by ¢h 
retirement of Will H. Hays as “¢gg 
f the Big Eight (plus 17 others) and 
place is filled by Eric A. Johnsto 
astute president of the U.S. Chambé 
of Commerce. 
e Nelson’s Big Stick—Nelson went 
Hollywood this week so full of ¢ 
challenge of his new job, and the ing 
ence he expects to exert in restorin 
healthy competition in the industry 
that his salary of $50,000 a vear (hal 
that of Hays) from the Society of | 
dependent Motion Picture Producer 
utterly satisfies him. 

He isn’t going to ride into the fr 
on a white Cane (believes in the Hay 
movie morals code drawn up 22 year 
ago when the Fatty Arbuckle scandg 
threatened movie profits), but he’ 
carrying a big stick—the threat that hq 
might throw his influence toward goy 
ernment control. 

e Antitrust Charges Pending—In the 
wings is the Dept. of Justice's antitrust 
suit against the Big Eight producers 
begun July 1, 1938 © (BW —Jul.30 
’38,p17), which has stumbled over all 
the legal and delaying tactics that de- 
fense lawyers could invent. 

The government’s action was directed 
at monopolistic practices in the produc- 
tion and distribution of films which, in 
dependent exhibitors complain, force 
them to buy releases that they don't 
want, and allow them those they do 
want only after showing in the producer HP _ 
owned houses has taken the bloom of Hj - 
the, demand. a 

A consent decree signed in 194 i” 
(BW—Aug.12’44,p85) by the Big Five 
producers disposed of the original ant) 
trust case. By this truce, the producer 
distributor hein agreed to limit acqu 
sition of new theaters, to arbitrate trade 
disputes, and to substitute a system of 
selling in blocks of five pictures for the 
block booking under which a theater 
owner, willynilly, accepted substantially m 
all of a studio’s output. 

e Trial Date Set—The provisions of this 
decree expired in 1943, and negotiations 
to renew and strengthen it were unavail- 
ing. Attorney General Francis Biddle re- 
newed the Dept. of Justice suit to com- 
pel divorcement of the producing and 
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Did You Ever Visit 


A Steel-Service Plant? 


Let’s take a quick look inside one of the 11 Ryerson Steel-Service plants. Before 
us stretch acre upon acre of steel in countless shapes and sizes—giant struc- 
turals, gleaming sheets of Allegheny Stainless, towering racks of alloy bars. 

Everything is movement. A friction saw roars as it bites through a beam. We 
hear the dull crunch of heavy shears. Overhead a giant crane is speeding tons 
of plates to the loading door. Hundreds of tons are continuously moving out of 
stock to supply war industry and to speed partial conversion to peacetime 
production. 

Today sizes may not always be in balance because of heavy wartime demands 


Bors She , ‘ 
» Shapes, Plates, Sheets, and we cannot always give the service you have come to expect from Ryerson. 


Floor Plates, Structurals, ; a . . 
Tubing, Allegheny Stainless, But our stocks are still the nation’s largest. Deliveries generally prompt. Serv- 


Alloys, Tool Steel, etc. ice interested and helpful. When you need steel quickly from stock phone the 
Write for Stock List nearest Ryerson plant. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Steel-Service Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 


RYERSON 


RAMERICAR LUMBER 
GIVES VS BAL'S 


Treatments for wood to meet many con- 
ditions are available through American 
Lumber & Treating Company. WOL- 
MANIZED LUMBER * protects superstruc- 
tures against decay and termite attack. 
Timbers treated with MINALITH* fire- 
retardant are flameproof. CREOSOTING 
guards against marine borer attack be- 


low the water line. 


Pressure Treatment ASSURES 
THOROUGH PROTECTION 


Pressure treatment under exacting 
laboratory control drives these protective 
materials deep into the wood. Hundreds 
of millions of feet of lumber so treated is 
in service all over the world. 
The excellent performance 
obtained is evidence of their 
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exhibiting business. 1] 
Attorney General got 
Oct. 8 when a specia 
federal judges in. New 
the case. 

The defendants are: | 
tures, Inc.; Loew’s, Inc 
wyn-Mayer); RKO Radio 
Warner Bros., Inc.; 20t 
Film Corp.; Columbia | 
Inc.; United Artists; and | 
tures Corp., Inc. 
e Controls Bring Troubk 
of independent producer 
antitrust charges against th 
controls over distribution of 
ership of theaters, and p: 

Samuel Goldwyn, one of the | 
independent producers, re! 
tures through RKO and 
loudly that he is kept fi 
adequate financial returns 
beat the Big Eight at thei: 
Goldwyn once rented an ir 
theater in Chicago to sh 
Arms” and used to rent 
Hughes’ theater in Detroit 
big companies bought it. D 
nick, another big independent 
complain of distribution diffi 
believes producers should k 
the exhibition business. 
e White Way vs. Suburbs—The 3 
Five (Paramount, Loew’s, RKO, W, 
ner Bros., and 20th Century) own 5 


Leaving the sound and fury of Wash 
ington behind, Donald Nelson tries: 
new potential battlefield. As head o 
the Society of Independent Motion 
Picture Producers, his chances for : 
stiff fight against the Big Eight pr 
ducers look pretty bright—especially t 
hard-hitting Eric Johnston replace 
Will Hays as their czar. 
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The average shopper gets a lot of 
buying ideas inside the store. Surveys 
show that impulse buying accounts 
for 24% of the sales in service food 
stores . . .51% in super markets .. . 
42%, in department stores . . . 53% 
in variety chain stores. 


Transparent packaging will help 
your product cash in on these impulse 
purchases. In one quick glimpse, the 
shopper gets a complete sales message 
that enhances the product . . . fur- 
nishes evidence of its quality . . . sug- 
gests ways to use it. Sparkling, trans- 
parent Du Pont Cellophane packaging 
lets your product be its own best 
salesman! 


Protection too is important in im- 
pulse sales. By delivering satisfying 
quality, it makes steady customers 
out of impulse buyers. Du Pont Cello- 


phane gives moistureproof protection 
. . . and thus safeguards freshness, 
flavor and all-round quality. 


Packaging economy will be impor- 
tant . . . to help give more value to 
the post-war shopper. You get trans- 
parent protection at lowest cost in 
Du Pont Cellophane. 


Du Pont research has helped to make 
possible the 20 price reductions in the 


BUY WAR BONDS 
—AND KEEP THEM! 


history of Du Pont Cellophane. It’s 
constantly at work developing and 
improving packaging films. 


The many war uses of Du Pont Cello- 
phane today limit the civilian supply. 
We hope the day will soon come when 
there will be enough to enable our 
converters and ourselves to meet all 
your requirements. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Cellophane 
Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DuPont Cellophane 


Shows what it Protects—at Low Cost 


“6.4 5 eax ort 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


movie theaters, most of them located 
downtown, most of them first run 
houses (which bag 60% to 70% of the 
Bross a film makes), most of them of 
ig seating capacity. 

Independent exhibitors have 16,000 
theaters, mainly scattered in the suburbs 
and small towns. These houses are of 
smaller size, and called in the trade 
“subsequent-run” houses. So far as is 
known, independent producers own no 
theaters. 

e An Extra Bite—A typical — 
of independent exhibitors is that the big 
producers demand a 40% bite out of 
their box-office dollar -but only 35% 
from the downtown theaters, and that 
Grade A films are held back from the 
suburban theaters by the “clearance” 
system so long that neighborhood thea- 
ters lose customer goodwill. Managers of 
these movie houses insist that there is 
a large group of customers who simply 
can’t go downtown and pay high ad- 


mission prices whose goodwill ought 
to be cultivated for the benefit of the 
entire industry. Block booking is an- 
other big complaint about which there’s 
been much talk but little action. 

The Little Three did not adopt the 
five-picture system included in the 1940 
consent decree. Expiration of that truce 
left the Big Five free to return to 
block booking. Their failure to do so 
was seized upon by exhibitors as evi- 
dence that the ers Ss had conceded 
nothing very valuable. 

e Hays Under Fire—The Hays office is 
the storm center of a host of other angry 
charges. It has 25 member companies, 
only one more than Nelson’s $.1.M.P.P. 
now that Warner Bros., in a huff, has 
withdrawn (BW—Dec.9’44,p38) from it. 
Effective Sept. 21, United Artists Corp., 
distributors for a number of independ- 
ent producers (Chaplin, Pickford, 
Welles, Disney), is also resigning from 
thé Hays office (Motion Picture Pro- 


ducers & Distributors of A 
For years trade paper 
the Hays office for what 
do-nothing record. So: 
morality code is outgroy 
angry at foreign quotas th 
films abroad. On the 
Britain points out that 
130,000,000 ft. of U. S. { 
the U. S. exhibited only 7 


of British films per year during the y 


four years. Hollywood 


alarmed at the presence of |. Ani 


Rank, British film leader. 
20% of Universal and has gor 


with 20th Century. One teport o 


that Rank is planning to release { 
here through United Artist: 
@ Warner Protests—The Havs off 


blame from others, like Henry \\ j-. 


who was infuriated by such inciden; 
that when Warner Bros. wa 


to pay full-rate salaries to bosses 
stars who appeared in “Hollywood Cay 


Thousands of bushels of winter 
wheat in a gigantic pile on the 
ground at Eldorado, Okla., last week 
typified a triple threat, to world con- 
sumers, and to farmers, who feared 
losses, and to railroad presidents— 
who can never quite allay a worry 
that even this late in the war a fail- 
ure might precipitate federal opera- 
tion. 
® Congestion Relieved—Even as late 
as last week, there was considerable 
alarm over the freight car shortage 
(BW—Jun.23'45,p15), but this week 
the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion’s grain experts say that all wheat 
on the ground along the Frisco in 
Oklahoma, including Eldorado, has 
been cleared away. Other wheat 
roads were doing about as well in 
their areas. 


Railroads Mop Up Behind Wheat Harvest Crest 


At midweek only four elevators 
on the Frisco near Enid were 
blocked, where last week there were 
16. Here and there a congestion 
appeared as the harvest crest marched 
northward its daily ten miles. But 
behind the crest, railroad and ele- 
vator men mopped up accumulations, 
amazingly moved grain about as fast 
as it came in. 

Nobody seems to be suffering—yet, 
although there’s serious worry over 
what the situation will be in Kansas 
next month. At one time through- 
movement freight was blocking move- 
ment of grain in thee Ft. Worth 
area, and grain had to be diverted 
around it. 

@ Loadings Exceed 1944—Lac of 
vessels at Gulf ports for old wheat 
export is responsible for an em- 


bargo at Galveston, a permit system 
at New Orleans. If congestion con- 
tinues, ODT will divert to new grain 
most of the cars now being used for 
Amny wheat export to Gulf shipside. 

This is the thirteenth consecutive 
week in which grain and grain prod- 
ucts carloadings surpassed 1944. In 
the week ended June 16, 1945, these 
were nationally 52,900 against 45,- 
329 a year ago, in western districts 
were 36,788 against 29,551. 

These include flour, feed, and old 
grain. But as flour and feed move to 
consumption they make way for 
wheat in mill and terminal elevators. 
Even the movement of old wheat 
(which in recent weeks has seldom 
drawn a kind word) helps by freeing 
space in country and terminal ele- 
vators. 
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You don’t have to tell our fighting 
men what light metals are going to do 
... about making fine new jobs and 
better old jobs. They’ve eye-witnessed 
the light metals conquest of dead- 
weight that packed our bombers with 
crushing battle loads and gave victory- 
reach to our fighters. They’ve felt the 
promise of magnesium and aluminum 
and their alloys in the swift pace of 
battle and a million miracles of supply. 

But peace-not war-—is the real 
business of light metals: the easing of 
heavy tasks, the swifter, smoother 
journey, the happier, more convenient 
life. It’s a vast new industry in leash, 
with remarkable resources like these: 


PropucTION — Magnesium capacity 
multiplied 71 times . . . from a mere 
5,000,000 Ibs., pre-war, to nearly 600,- 
000,000 Ibs., postwar. Plus aluminum 


light metal plants, all under option to 
private industry. 
Costs — Magnesium reduced from $5 
to 201/2¢ a pound and aluminum down 
to 15¢ a pound. 


INVENTION — Amazing new uses for 
light metals and their alloys: railroad 
passenger and freight cars that should 
slice hauling costs; household appli- 
ances made lighter and easier to use; 
portable, fatigue-saving tools, and pow- 
er-saving parts in heavy machinery. 
What are the boundaries of an indus- 
try whose end-product is the release of 
human energy, the multiplying of 


man’s pleasures? In Jenkins’ opinion, 
they are circumscribed only by the 
imagination itself. Privileged to sup- 
ply much of the vital valve equipment 
this industry has needed to spread its 
impatient wings, Jenkins has gained 
a profound respect for the vision of 
the light metal miracle workers — who 
have come to respect, in turn, the long- 
established industrial tradition that 
“It Pays to Standardize on Jenkins”! 


Bros., 80 White Street, 


oo 13; Bri 
San Francisco. Jenkins Bros., Ltd., 
Montreal; London, England. 


JENKINS VALVES 


SINCE 1864 
For every service...in Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 
Corrosion-Resisting. Alloys ...125 to 600 lbs. pressure. 


Seld Through Industrial Distributors Everywhere 


production of 2,395,000,000 Ibs. a year. 


FasricaTIoN — Facilities enormously 
expanded and then plussed by a bil- 
lion dollar Government investment in 


‘Identical Twins’ 


many times over 


For new odditions to their fleet, Wilson 
& Co., meat packers, specified Ls on the 
performance record of Ls bodies which 
they put in service before the wor. 


A number of National Dairy subsidio- 
ries use insulated Ls trucks, 


builds truck bodies as 
you wont Write 
for his nome, 


LINDSAY 


All-steel Ls truck bedies of Chamberlin 
Co.'s national fleet are identical, though 
built in different parts of the country 


The Chamberlin Company of Amer- 
ica, home insulators, recently standard- 
ized on Lindsay Structure truck bodies 
for all branches of their national fleet. 
Identical bodies in 12-, 14-, and 16-foot 
lengths are already being supplied by 
a dozen or more of the 105 Ls builders 
located at key points over the country. 

Truck bodies of Ls, modern method 
of all-steel construction, can be built 
to any desired size or shape. The same 
distinctive style can be maintained for 
all branches of a national fleet—though 
built locally by the nearest Ls body 
builder. Shipping difficulties are elim- 
inated and delivery hastened; mainte- 
nance is simple and costs are reduced. 
Interchangeable parts for Ls are readily 
available, and the nearest Ls builder 
can do a factory repair job overnight. 

Check the possibilities of Ls bodies 
when planning postwar renewal and 
expansion of your fleet—they’ll be 
available in both steel and aluminum. 
Write to Lindsay and Lindsay, 222 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, 111.;60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y.; or Lindsey Structure (Canada) Lid., 
Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal. 


ls STRUCTURE 


DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS 


S. Patents —— pant oe 2263511 
S. ond Foreign Patents Pending 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


teen,” a philanthropic \ 
Army Emergency Relief 
the Screen Actors Guild $2 
court to settle this affair ; 
sourly that the H:z 1ys office ae 
them any aid. “S 

Other complaints from 
against the system are tl lava 
done nothing to correct 
methods as those which 
Grade A independent-p1 
Christmas week and Holy \ 
customers flock away from 
or for Mondays and Tues 
of Saturdays and Sundays. M 
goers share this grudge. In 
try, a week is rated as having 

Saturday and Sunday account for 
of these in receipts. 
© Code Indorsed—Chances of re, 
of the code that was sct | 
pictures clean are slim, for D 
son also favors it. 

Last week when he talked in N¢ 
York with Hays and Nicholas Schen 
one of the powers behind the 7 
throne, Nelson tacitly approved conti 
uance of the code. 


e Organize for Exports—Under th 
Webb-Pomerene Export Act of 19] 
producers may form combinations { 
export of films without incurring 


by the Federal Trade Commission { 
violating the antitrust laws. This n 
the major producers organized such ; 
combination. It is likely that Nelson’ 
independents will do so, too. 

Possible favorable development is t 
Bretton Woods monetary agreement 
Foreign quotas sprang up when forcig 
governments had to devise measures 
keep their currency at home; U. § 
films took rental money out. But n 
that the Bretton Woods plan 
likely to settle monetary internatio1 
problems, U. S. film makers see a chan 
to break the quota system. 

e Earnings Annoy Patrons—Holl wood 
is uneasy at being considered a m 
opoly and one that is raking in the 
coin despite higher taxes, labor costs, 
and other production expenses. Ev 
hibitors are faintly sensitive to the 
charge that moviegoers must now pay 
44¢ for a single feature where the 
paid 22¢ for a double feature before the 
war, and that a downtown movie under 
88¢ is a rarity. 

The startling fact which glares out of 
the financial statements of the big pro 
ducers is the skyrocketing of net retums 
to totals that make the public angry. 
RKO’s net jumped from a deficit | 
$186,000 in 1939 to a profit of $5,2 106, 
000 in 1944; Columbia from $2,000 
profit to $2,006,000; Universal from 
$999,000 to $3,413,000; Paramount 
from $2,738,000 to $14,743,000; War 
ners from $1,741,000 to $6,953,000: 
20th Century from $4,147,000 to $12 
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900; and Loew’s from $9,842,000 
$14,637 ,000. 

federal tax payments have mounted 
m even faster rate. For example, 
yh Century *s income tax in 1939 was 
3,000. in 1944 the company’s in- 
Le and excess-profits taxes were over 
* 000,000. Paramount's tax bill rose 
om $539,000 in 1939 to $29,071,000 
1944: Columbia’s from $8,000 to 
125,000 in the same period. 

_ Undecided—In the face of 
wh facts, Raymond Moley’s new book 
‘ gizing Will Hays and lightly skip- 
ng over the faults in the industry is, 
the New York Times’ cynical movie 
jitor says, “a labor of (platonic) love.” 

i will please Hays, but it won’t im- 
ve conditions in the industry. 
Chances of Eric Johnston’s supplant- 
Hays (BW—Mar.10’45,p32) are 
nybody's guess. Johnston is generally 
supposed to have an eye on the White 
House and may not think a czar’s title 
sould help his political ambitions. If 
shnston rejects the M.P.P.D.A. offer, 
the movie moguls may look for another 
‘ame.” Many of them admit that 
ays’ influence in Washington, where 
the threat of government control sim- 
r to the Federal Communications 
Commission over radio is always a po- 
tentiality, declined almost to zero dur- 
ing the Roosevelt Administration. Harry 
\\amer, whose pictorial and personal 
julation of the late President made 
ome film critics groan in their seats, 
was a far more effective ambassador. 

¢ Nelson’s Arsenal—Nelson goes to Hol- 
hwood with Washington friendships 
and prestige built up as head of WPB 
and as the late President’s special and 
trusted emissary to China. 


POWER CO-OP REJECTED 


Proponents of public power in the 
Pacific Northwest rarely miss an oppor- 
tunity to lay before the voters a pro- 
posal to expand the area served with 
electric current by the vast facilities of 
the Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams. 

Last week’s special elections in Ore- 
gon afforded no exception. Salem voters 
were asked, for the second time in 
four months, to decide whether the 
Salem electric cooperative, which has 
afew patrons in West Salem, might ex- 
tend its service into the capital city at 
the expense of the Portland General 
Electric Co., which serves the city. The 
proposal had the blessing of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. 

As in February, the electorate rejected 
the co-op, but this time with more 
emphasis. Where, in the previous elec- 
tion, the margin of rejection had been 
53 votes, the private power advocates 
this time emerged on top by 714 votes. 
The score: 2,979 to 2,265. 
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' THE SEAL OF 


Cualilg— 


Only Campbell High-Test Steel Chain 
carries this seal! It cannot be removed 
without being destroyed. This is the 
Seal of Quality that certifies this 
chain was thoroughly tested to 
assure maximum service. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAIN & MFG. CO. 


Public sacrifices are demanded— 
and heads roll—when anything goes 
wrong during a war. 

That is as true on the home front 
as on the battle front. It has hap- 
pened in war production and in price 
fixing. Quite as conspicuously, it has 
happened in food production and dis- 
tribution—three times, all told. 
® Policy of Plenty—The food job got 
its fourth boss on June 30 when New 
Mexico’s Rep. Clinton P. Anderson 
as Secretary of Agriculture took 
over with J. B. Hutson, career man 
in the department, as the new chief 
of staff. Their policy will be plenty 
for all users—God willing and weather 
permitting—and the devil take the 
surpluses 

Anderson, from his seat on Capitol 
Hill, saw Claude R. Wickard, the 
farmer, boost production 14% after 
Pearl Harbor. However, Wickard was 
on his way out as early as the autumn 
of 1942 when he resisted the farm- 
ers’ drive for higher prices. He kept 
his job as Secretary of Agriculture, 
but Chester Davis, banker- farmer, 
took over as War Food Administra- 
tor (BW —Apr.3’43,p14). 

Davis quit within three months 
because he couldn’t win a free hand 
in pricing and rationing (BW —Jul.3 
’43,p5), thus becoming the victim of 
intra-agriculture politics for a third 
time. 

e Jones’ Job Abolished—After Davis 
came Marvin Jones, Court of Claims 
judge and a former chairman of thie 
House Agriculture Committee, who 
for some months had been helping 
James F. Byrnes fight a rear-guard 
action against inflation (BW —Jan.23 
"43,p7). Jones got production up 6% 
in 1944. However, he cut the hog 
program during last year’s corn short- 
age (page 42), and he held down 
e nting of major crops this year with 

th eyes on postwar surpluses. Now 
Jones’ job as War Food Administra- 
tor has been abolished and the duties 
handed back to the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture—but not to Wickard who is now 
out. 

Anderson’s friends are convinced 
that the insurance man-dairy farmer, 
when he takes the food reins, will 
quit if he isn’t given ultimate author- 
ity over pricing and rationing as well 
as production. He won his new job 
by means of the critical reports on 
meat and sugar (BW—May26’45, 
p24) of his House investigating com- 


Fourth Food Chief Sets His Goal: More for Civilians 


mittee in which the War Food Ad- 
ministration, OPA, and other agen- 
cies came in for a share in the blame, 
and he has no disposition to go 
around with his hat in his hand now. 

Although the season is too far 
along to change things in 1945, the 
_— agree that Anderson, given 

e necessary authority to provide 
farmers with sufficient production 
materials, can get a big boost in out- 
put next year. This he proposes to 


do, even though the war may have 
moved along so far that the produce 


may prove excessive (whereupon it 
mace 5 be up to Congress to protect 
the farmers). 

e Wants Strict Allocations—Mean- 
while, Anderson proposes to get civil- 
ians in this country more food from 
existing supplies. He wants to give 
the armed services, lend-lease, for- 
eign relief, etc., specific allocations 
which would be subject to change 
only in an unusual emergency and 
which they would not be permitted 
to overdraw. 

Some slight amelioration of An- 
derson’s problem was contained in 
last week's order of WFA shifting 
to civilian supply 20% of the beef 
of better grades now going to the 
military. The same order gave civil- 


ians 30%, instead of th 
10%, of the chickens p: 
the Del-Mar-Va “Chicken 8 

Screening of military req nent 
likewise resulted in a de 
5% in canned fruits and 
canned vegetables allotted the 
armed forces. 


e Help From Congress—Al; An- 
derson’s authority has been increased 
by this week’s agreement of congres. 
sional conferees on legislation ex. 
tending price controls for a \ The 
secretary received veto pow Over 


OPA food pricing. The Economic 
Stabilization Director can ; approve no 
OPA price order for food products or 
farm commodities (wool and tton, 
included) without Anderson’: 


writ- 
ten approval. Also, the secretary js 
empowered to exempt nonfederalh 
inspected meat plants from slaughter. 


ing limitations. 

First tasks for Anderson are to set 
acreage quotas for winter wheat seed- 
ing this fall and to exhort hog raisers 
to breed more sows. These two ac- 
tions will indicate just how much 
steam the new secretary will put in 


the more-food drive (although he 
will be able to go all-out for ittle 
pigs only if this year’s corn crop 
makes up for lost time). Already, 
D. of A. men are off to buy Cuba’s 


1946 sugar crop—and to try to get a 
little larger share of the current 
harvest. Early this week Anderson 
said Cuba had assured the U. S. 
that the bulk of the 1946 produc- 
tion would be available for this coun- 
try. But the crop is short, and Ander- 
son said he intends to get more farm 
machinery and fertilizer to the island 
Anderson’s under secretary, Hut- 
son, has been on loan to the War 
Food Administration and more te- 
cently to the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion & Reconversion. Hutson is a 
former Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration man and was director of 
food production under Davis and 
Jones, breaking with Jones over the 
latter’s failure to try to increase 1945 
food output. 
© Opposes Controls—The new under 
secretary's postwar policy—which may 
or may not be indoctrinated into his 
new boss—is to prevent a return to 
acreage and marketing controls for 
crops. He would sell surpluses abroad, 
at a.loss to the government if neces- 
sary, in order to maintain large out- 
put and high farm income. 
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weet Charity 


Vilter Mfg. Co. emerges 
wm vicissitudes of ownership as 
~onprofit and, presumptively, 
sontaxable institution. 


INS 


rey 10us 


( ed In 
It” 


nents 
ise of 
MO in 
» the 


in old Milwaukee company was look- 
. for a buyer last winter. Its half- 
“en owners had disagreed hopelessly 
wut policies. Their sole unanimous 


‘vy An- Hib» was to sell out for $1,300.000 their 
‘cased ie, interest in the Vilter Mfg. Co., 
ngres- Mich had earned no spectacular profits 
nex. its prewar years of making refrigera- 
lhe 9 equipment for the plants of neigh- 
Over ying brewers. 
1omic FB Altruism Rampant—Then began a 
Ve No ute royal to buy the stock. Early in 
cts or Hie negotiations, a prospective buyer 
tton, posed turning Vilter into a nonprofit 
Writ- Zi noration for charitable purposes. ‘Two 
ITY is her nonprofit proposals of philan- 
rally Biopic aspect promptly popped up, leav- 
‘hter- HB. observers befuddled by the sudden 
nge of social conscience. 
© set ihe company actually changed hands 
seed- vice. It is now a nonprofit corpora- 
Users om controlled by a six-man charitable 
) ac- ust, newly organized and headed by 
1uch ule B. Tilton, vice-president and gen- 
it in al manager of Vilter before the com- 
he may was sold. 
ittle [he stock brought the old owners 
crop he stipulated $1,300,000. Of this $775,- 
ady, ) came out of Vilter’s own reserves 
ba’s od $535,000 from a loan raised (at 
eta interest) by a set of purchasers who 
rent wned the business for six weeks after 
son wing acquired it from the original 
5. wners. ‘These interim owners then 
luc- id out to Tilton’s charitable trust. 
—_ Vilter last year earned $625,000 be- 
ler- ore federal taxes, $200,000 net after 
ws axes. A bona fide charitable institution 
nd. perating such a business is not subject 
= ) federal income and_ excess-profits 


AX. 

Charitable Purposes—Executive salary 
kvels in the company have not been 
nordinate, and Tilton has announced 


d- hat they will be kept at reasonable 
of gures. During sales negotiations, his 
* wn salary was published as $18,000 a 
1€ car. 

+5 


Profits and tax savings are to provide 
ctirement and unemployment benefits 
for Vilter employees, to rehabilitate vet- 
rans, to support university research in 
bir conditioning for the benefit of the 
ntire industry, and to maintain univer- 
sity scholarships. 

Federal income tax officials pricked 
up their ears at the announcement that 
‘ilter Mfg. Co. is a nonprofit institu- 
ton operated by and for employees, 
ut the Bureau of Internal Revenue tra- 


This Pair of AO Goggles 


Paid for 
More than a Hundred Others 


That’s a conservative statement, for the average eye accident 
costs $343 for medical expenses and compensation, and 
safety goggles cost only about $1.50 per employee. 

An AO Safety Representative will be glad to consult with 
your Safety Director and help work out a sound program for 
lower costs through safer methods. 


American @ Optical 


COMPANY 
SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NEW WORLD 


“ALADDINS LAMP"F: 


A REPORT TO AMERICA ON NEW ELECTRONIC “MIRACL 
PERFORMED BY A-C— THEIR SIGNIFICANCE TO INDUST, 


THIS TRIODE (half 
actual size), similar to 
the familiar detector- 
amplifier tube in your 


radio, is the heart of, 


industry's new, swift 
high-frequency Induc- 
tion Heating Processes. 


os 


Built around the power oscillating 
tube at left, this new Allis-Chalmers 
production tool performs amazing 
industrial miracles—IJnduction 
Heating —introduces new methods 
of heat-treating metals. 


Already tested and perfected, A-C’s 
electronic generator promises new 
applications of Induction Heating 
to many different operations—swift, 
new solutions to heretofore stub- 
born industrial problems! 


= Shee 


Otherrevolutionary electronicme 
anisms, developed by A-C, are 
work on U.S. war vessels—flashi 
vital alarms and signals, feed 
power to radar apparatus and 4 
trically operated guns and cami 


Secret is a high-frequency mag 
field set up by induction. | 
this field, metal heats itself! Ge 
bushings, many other parts car 
annealed, brazed, melted or h 
ened with incredible swiftness. 


In use on many smaller warships, 
is Allis-Chalmers’ exclusive Pilot 
House Control. Important in close 
combat, this intricate mechanism 
makes possible direct and instant con- 


trol of ship’s engines from the bridge. 


In aluminum plants like this, tre- 
mendous work-capacity of A-C 
Rectifiers was first proved? Latest 
trend is toward smaller units of 
lower voltage for new applications 


Still another development — the 
Mercury Arc Rectifier — greatly 
speeded mass production of U.S. 
warplanes in period after Pearl 
Harbor. It was first introduced in 
practical form by A-C engineers! 


comforts, new safety, new products 


This giant electronic device simply 
and reliably converts a-c to d-c 
current—the kind of power needed 
for electrolytic reduction of war- 
essential aluminum, magnesium 
and other light metals. 


Electronics promises no end of won- Never satisfied, A-C research 
ders. For postwar trains, planes, engineers are constantly at 
homes and plants, A-C develop- work exploring cheaper, better 
ments hold practical keys to new ways of solving challenging 

problems in every industry. Put 


of every description. 


in many industries. them to work for you! 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


WHAT’S YOUR INDUSTRIAL NEED? 


Let the Company with America’s widest range of engineering 
experience — the largest line of Major Industrial Equipment — 
help you meet exacting wartime demands. 


_ ALLIS-CHALMERS 


PRODUCER OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST (ac) Engineering That Aids 
LINE OF MAJOR INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


All industry, and Furthers 
American Good Living. 


a REG. us “PAT. OFF. 


There’s 


TRIPLE MILEAGE 1 A 


lolidedd SveEL-woot PAD! 


And that’s a conservative claim for this aid to labor-saving mainte- 
nance of waxed floors, required in certain plant areas as well as in 
other buildings. Actual tests show the Finnell Welded Pad wears 
three to four times longer than pads of ordinary design. Welded 
construction —which allows the pad to wear evenly, hence slowly, and 
prevents shredding and bunching of the pad—gets all the wear out 
of all the material! 


This same feature—welded construction—is also responsible for finer, 
faster work. With uniform contact assured, the Welded Pad must 
and does do a better job in less time. It’s the perfect pad for dry 
cleaning and burnishing waxed floors to a safer, wear-resisting finish 
... in a single operation! 


Finnell Pads are self-adjusting, and can be used on any fibre brush, with any disc- 
type machine. Sold in limited quantities. Sizes: 5, 7, 11, 13, 15, 18, and 21-inch. 
Grades: No. 0—Fine, for cleaning, polishing, and burnishing. No. 1— Average, for 
cleaning and scrubbing. No. 2—Coarse, for use 

on rough floors. No. 3—Very Coarse, for remov- 

ing paint and varnish, 


For consultation or literature on Finnell Pads, 
Waxes, and Maintenance Machines, phone or 
write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, 
Inc., 3806B East St., Elkhart, Ind. Canadian 
Office: Ottawa, Ont. 5 


Leis Keep On Buying Bonda 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


PRINCIPAL 


Pioneers aad Saeciaké tdi io 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 


ditionally withholds jud; 
whether altruistic avowa 
industrial company from 
tion, im practice is content 
a company fails to file a ; 
testing the question—in co 
sary. 


Double Headache 


Fertilizer industry faces 
threat of government operation 
of phosphate plants in addition 
to surplus nitrate works. 


The fertilizer industry has a pey 
reason for the jitters in addition to pos. 
sible government operation after the 
war of surplus nitrate plants (BW - 
Dec.9'44,p31). 

Its additional apprehension runs back 
to 1943 when Sen. Lister Hill of Aly 
bama, weary of fighting to have the 
War Production Board allocate mate 
rials for a huge fertilizer plant in M 
bile which the Tennessee Valley A 
thority proposed to erect, introduced 
a bill serving notice on the WPB to 
withdraw its “stop order.” 

e Three Plants Proposed—F'rom this b 
ginning, a movement now is mushroom. 
ing in and out of the government for 
building at least three fertilizer p! 
with federal funds—the Mobile ; 
and two in the West near the vast Utal 
Idaho potash and phosphate dey 

and giving every possible assista1 
farmer cooperatives to build as mai 
more plants “as may bé deemed 
visable” to round out a national fer 
tilizer program. | 

To government agricultural scientist 
the program means only that the 
ernment finally is taking heed of thei 
warnings that more plant food valu 
being taken out of the land every year 
than is being replaced with cover crops 
or other like measures for building up 
the soil. To the fertilizer industry it 
looms as a direct threat to its existence 
as a’ private enterprise. 
® Another Spokesman—The program 1s 
now wrapped up in a bill (S. 882) intr 
duced by Sen. Hill, Sen. John Bank 
head of Alabama, and Rep. John W 
Flannagan of Virginia, chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture. Just 
how much of a threat it appears to th: 
fertilizer industry is emphasized by cd 
velopments now taking place within the 
industry itself. 

A new organization, calling itself the 
American Plant Food Council, has been 
formed with an announced aim of bring- 
ing better relations among the industry, 
the public, and the government and to 
“keep the ownership and operation of 
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ITS GLASS... Ghich oft Wank 


Thal hele keep BLOG warm and guieo 


30-40-50 degrees and more below 
zero! That’s how cold it is up where 
the B-29’s fly. And our boys who fly 
them must be given every protection 
that science can dévise to guard 
men against those paralyzing tem- 
peratures, to keep them as warm and 
comfortable as possible on their 
hazardous missions. 

One of the most important means of 
getting such protection is the use of 
Fiberglas* Aircraft Insulation in the 
compartments and cabins. It helps 
keep heat in—cold out. 

Fiberglas insulation, for aircraft of 
all types, is made of fine fibers of 
glass, bonded together info a flexible 
blanket form. It is so light that 20 
square feet, one inch thick, weigh less 
than a pound! And this feature is 
carried through in service because the 
fibers, being glass, do not gain weight 
by moisture absorption, even under 


conditions of extreme humidity. Fiber- 
glas is noncombustible, too. 

This combination of properties, 
found only in Fiberglas, has given 
designers the weightsaving, firesafe 
material tney needed in aircraft, 
where every ounce is of vital im- 
portance. 

Furthermore, these soft blankets of 
Fiberglas provide highly efficient 
acoustical insulation. The nerve-shat- 
tering high-pitched vibration noises 
and the monotonous drumming 
roar from the motors are damp- 
ened and absorbed. 


The Fiberglas fibers them- 


. S 
gh 


Photo of Boeing B.29 
uperfortress Courtesy 
Boeing Aircraft Co. 


selves are inorganic, noncombustible, 
chemically stable, resistant to corro- 
sive vapors and most acids, and offer 
no sustenance to vermin. 

Fiberglas in this and other forms is 
being used in the production of count- 
less military and essential civilian 
products, Perhaps your products, or 
those which you are planning, can be 
made better with Fiberglas. Now is the 
time to get complete information. 
Write: Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 

poration, 1803 Nicholas Build- 


Ww BO ing, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
' 
pe 


In Canada, Fiberglas Canada Led., 


Oshawa, Ontario. 


FIBERGLAS 


eT, M. Reg. U.S. Pat. O@ 


PHILANTHROPY, THE PUBLIC, AND: PUBLICITY 


Bidding for public favor, Chicago's striking truck drivers turned blood donors 
last week to counteract reports of food shortages attributed to their walkout. 
Ready for cameramen (above), the donors were made welcome by the Red 
Cross which ignored criticism that publicity not patriotism had inspired the 
action. Anxious to fill quotas tor fresh blood, the Red Cross reported that its 
job was to collect blood, not inquire into motives—and obtained 200 pints 
from as many strikers. At midweek, the walkout appeared over when officials 
of the Independent Truck Drivers’ Union complained of provisions of the 
National War Labor Disputes Act, termed the walkout “unprovoked,” ordered 
the membership back to work. The decision, however, was not unanimous. 


these [Hill bill) facilities in the hands of 
private enterprise.” 

The organization hopes to become the 

force that can sell the achievements of 
the industry to the public and prevent 
its sliding into the hands of the gov- 
ernment. For years the fertilizer indus- 
try has had but one spokesman—the 
National Fertilizer Assn., run largely by 
Charles Brand who retired to private 
life last April. From the viewpoint of 
the organizers of the new group, how- 
ever, the N.F.A. cannot speak for the 
industry as a whole. 
e Voice for Industry—Under its rules, 
the voting membership in the N.F.A. 
is limited to the mixers of fertilizers. 
The producers of the ingredients such 
as nitrogen, potash, etc., while entitled 
to membership, have no voice in its 
decisions. Under the bylaws of the new 
council, however, everyone entitled to 
membership can vote on policy. Several 
of the big producers already have joined, 
and there is a possibility that others will 
switch to membership in the new organ- 
ization. 

One test of the chances for enact- 
ment of the Hill-Bankhead-Flannagan 
bill will come in August when the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National 
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Council of Farmers Cooperatives passes 
on the question of the need for the 
government's getting inte fertilizer pro- 
duction on a big scale. At that time the 
committee is to consider as its possible 
policy a report prepared by a special 
group that has studied the question 
of expansion of government fertilizer 
production and has recommended 
against it. 

¢ Surplus Plant Problem—Ultimate dis- 
position of the government’s big syn- 
thetic ammonia plants has been worry- 
ing the industry many months. Nine 
were built during the war and operated 
either for or by Army Ordnance for 
production of explosive ingredients. 
They have a combined capacity of 
about 750,000 tons of fixed nitrogen a 
year, more than the U. S. consumed 
for all purposes in any prewar year. 

On the basis of what is considered a 
desirable level of fertilizer production 
in the postwar period, some oil scientists 
are urging that six of the plants having 
a total rated capacity of 300,000 tons 
of nitrogen annually be converted to fer- 
tilizers. Their recommendations have 
been approved by the Committee on 
National Fertilizers & Lime Policy, set 
up by Secretary of Agriculture Claude 


Wickard to explore the fi 
lem. 

Ihe committee propose. th, 
plants be sold or leased t puivat 
dustry, including farmer coopera: 
This would be satisfacton 
dustry if the recommendati 
there. But they propose t 
lease be “under arrangem 
the Dept. of Agriculture fir 
sure use of the plants for ¢ 
of farmers in the public inter 
means putting them under t 
ment’s thumb, and all that en 


ICC Disapproves 


Greyhound loses anothe 
petition for federal approval 
plans to buy established line fy 
expansion of bus system. 


Promoters and backers of the ep 
bryonic All American Bus Lines, | 
(BW—Nov.11°'44,p20), must be lookir 
with an approving eye on th: 
recommendation of an examiner t 
the Interstate Commerce Commis 
disapprove a proposal of Central G: 
hound Lines to purchase the FE; 
Bus Lines, a small operation centering 
around Benton Harbor, Mich. ( 
Greyhound Lines is one of th 
important of the 16 operating unit 
ing up the Greyhound Corp., Chi 
e A Pattern Emerges—The End 
taken by itself, doesn’t mean 
But when it is added t® othe: 

ICC decisions rejecting ‘Greyhound 
plications for permission to 
established bus lines, the report | 
clearly defines the pattern being { 
lowed in Greyhound’s attempts to : 
to its present holdings. 

Involved in disapproved Greyhour 
plans have been Arkansas Motor Coa 
Co., which operates from Memphis t 
Texarkana via Little Rock; Florida M 
tor Coach Lines, with exclusive fra 
chjse rights between Jacksonville an 
Key West; Valley Public Service, whi 
covers southern and southeastern Ohi 
with local rights: and Penn Oh 
Coach Lines, in eastern Ohio an 
western Pennsylvania. An application t 
buy West Ridge Transportation C 
which serves locally from Buffalo and 
Erie to Pittsburgh, has been pending 
before the ICC for several months 

Appeals have been filed, and reheat 
ings asked, in some of the cases, but 
so far Grevhound has been effective) 
blocked for the past five years from add 
ing to its interstate operations. 

e Lines Must Be Sold—What makes 
the picture appear exceptionally 
to All American Bus Lines interests 1 
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.. fact that disapproval of Greyhound 
chase plans may give All American 
advantage in future bidding for the 
must be sold eventually. 


s such lines into its present system, 
shich crosses and_ ccrisscrosses the 
United States, with some operations ex- 
ending into Canada. 

A puzzler for Greyhound is the 
variety of reasons given by ICC and its 
waminers for disapproval of the pur- 
chases. In one case ICC said that 
Greyhound was paying too much; in 
another case, not enough. Railroad own- 
eship of a minority of stock in some of 
the Greyhound operating companies 
yas cited in still another proceeding, 
and finally formal objections wefe filed 
by a labor union which has a contract 
yith the present owners of one line. 

+ Looking Eastward—All American Bus 
lines is already well established be- 
tween Chicago and Pacific Coast cities. 

If it should purchase the operations 
in the East and South which Grey- 
hound has been seeking, and add them 
to present holdings in the East, Grey- 
hound would have a competitor of real 
ize and importance. Under the recent 
ICC decisions on Greyhound purchases, 
that eventuality could easily occur. 

Meanwhile a few of the Greyhound 
pioneer operators are looking beyond 
the borders of the United States. In 
Central and South America they see 
great possibilities based on their know- 
how and organizing ability. Perhaps, 
these operators say, they will come up 
with another continent-spanning bus 
wstem—and without an ICC to get in 
their hair, 


COLA SUGAR RELEASED 


The Coca-Cola Co. has released about 
150,000 tons of sugar to the War Food 
Administration from storage in Peru and 
Puerto Rico. Because this sugar already 
figures in WFA production figures, it 
won't change the estimate of the present 
cntical supply. 

The sugar was earmarked for postwar 
use. A third of it is in Puerto Rico. 

At the same time, OPA announced 
that it would drop its injunction suit 
against Coca-Cola Co. but that it in- 
tends to proced with the triple-damage 
and injunction suits against Eastern 
Sugar Associates (BW —Oct.7’44,p99) 
on charges of handling sugar at above 
ceiling rates. 
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Users of fluorescent light- 
ing, engineers and mainte- 
nance men are improving 
their lighting service by 
switching to G-E Watch Dog 
Fluorescent Starters. These 
manual reset starters are pro- 
viding efficient service and 
positive protection for 30-, 
40- and 100-watt lamps in 
commercial and industrial in- 
stallations all over the nation. 
Here are only a few of the 
many reasons why all three 
choose G-E. 


You can get the complete story 
about G-E Watch Dog Starters by 
writing to Section Q653-102, Ap- 
pliance and Merchandise Depart- 
ment General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


BuY WAR BONDS 
AND KEEP HE EEE WE 


1. 


Users are protected from 
annoying blink and flicker 
of dying fluorescent lamps 
once and for all. Blinking 
cannot possibly recur once 
the Watch Dog cuts out. 


Lighting Engineers specify 
G-E Watch Dog Starters be- 
cause of their unusually 
long life. Under specified 
test conditions the FS-40 
outlasts ten 40-watt fluo- 
rescent lamps. 


3. 


Maintenance Men prefer 
G-E because the Watch 
Dogs are loyal friends. 
They reduce lighting main- 
tenance to the easy job of 
pushing a red button before 
relamping. Simply reset it 
2+ + forget it. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Raisins Eased 


Compulsory drying orders 
are dropped, but new controls 
are applied on use of grapes for 
wine and home consumption. 


Promulgation this week of ceiling 
prices on California juice grapes and 
on Arizona and California table grapes 
was a further step in the joint aim of 
OPA and the War Food Administra- 
tion to divert more grapes into raisins. 
The next and final step, due in a fort- 
night, will be to lower the retail ceil- 
ings on wines from California grapes. 

Not required to dry any specific pro- 
portion of the grape crop for the first 
time in four years, the raisin industry 
has adopted a wait-and-see attitude on 
these oblique approaches to its raw 
material supply problem. 

OPA-WEFA started by scrapping the 
compulsory raisin grape drying regu- 
lations in effect since 1942. These regu- 
lations made it possible for the industry 
to produce 400,000 tons of raisins in 
1943, 305,000 tons in 1944, and roughly 
half of these amounts was left for 
civilians after the government took its 


cut for the troops and for our Allies. 
e Other Steps Taken—To stimulate the 
diversion of grapes into raisins in the 
absence of compulsory drying regula- 
tions, the price and food agencies took 
several other steps. They increased the 
grower support prices for raisins ($190 
a ton for Thompson seedless, natural, 
or sun dried) to include the drying in- 
centives paid to producers in previous 
years. They removed existing ceilings 
from growers’ prices. 

e Brake on Wineries—The ceiling 
prices will be designed as a brake on 
the use of grapes for wine or for home 
consumption as fresh fruit. They will 
determine, for example, whether the 
wineries can afford to offer premium 
prices for grapes and thus divert them 
from the raisin processing plants. 

Juice grapes, brought under control 
for the first time, command a ceiling 
of $2 per 36-Ib. lug, plus freight. ‘Table 
grape prices were set at $3.20 per 24- 
lb. lug for grapes grown in Arizona and 
in Riverside, Imperial County, and the 
Borego Valley area of San Diego 


County, Calif. For other California table 
grapes, the prices vary seasonally from 
$1.65 to $2.40 per 25-Ib. lug. 

Wine (crushing) grapes will not be 
controlled by ceiling prices. 
ing agency 


The pric- 


has announced that the 


ATLANTIC’S. DRIVERATER, 


DANGEROUS JOURNEY-—IN PERFECT SAFETY 


Crowding a whole Sunday trip into three minutes, Atlantic Refining Co.'s 
new Driverater (above) provides a refresher course in postwar motoring. It 
differs from earlier motorist testers (BW —Aug.29’36,p12), by providing a real 
automobile in which the driver works all controls to squeeze out of seven traffic 
incidents created with hair-raising realism by a.color sound film. Opened 
this week in Philadelphia’s Franklin Museum, the device automatically stamps 
a card indicating each driver's rating for steadiness, vision, and reaction time. 
On the opposite side are suggestions for correcting weaknesses revealed. 
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forthcoming ceilings on \ 
flect a price of $60 a ton 
grapes, as compared with 
and 1944. 

Che 1945 goal of 260,00 
tons of raisins set by O] 
compared with the greater 
the two preceding years—p: 
reflection of the shift in tl 
the European to the Pacific t 
sumably the armed forces, 
mering at Japan, can look t 
for a supplement to their ra 


Pig Crop Off 


Request for 1945 increas¢ 
and price incentives were too 
late for results on farms. Bigges 
decrease reported by South. 


Into the lap of incoming Secretan 
of Agriculture and War Food Adminis 
trator Clinton P. Anderson, the Dept 
of Agriculture last week tossed the 
gloomiest pig crop report it has issued 
in years. 
© Off 3,741,000—The report showed 
that only 51,687,000 piglets had been 
born this spring, 3,741,000 fewer t 
in the spring of 1944, some 22,347 
fewer than in the spring of 1943, 
only 2,453,000 more than in the spring 
of 1941. 

The figures left government estima 
tors red-faced. Only last week ry 
Jun.23'45,p41) they had expressed 
lief that the spring pig crop might sh 
about 53,000,000. But’to, some C} 
cago stock experts the report was 
surprising. ‘They have been predicti 
all along (BW —May26’45, p19) that the 
spring pig crop w ould show no increas 
e Incentive Too Late—Departing War 
Food Administrator Marvin Jones had 
asked farmers to produce 57,500,000 
pigs this spring, but the request and 
price incentives came too late for 
farmer compliance. 

Government livestock specialists sa 

that the farmers failed to produce more 
pigs this spring also because the farmers 
found it more profitable to do more 
dairying, which entitled them to gov- 
ernment milk subsidy. 
e South Falls Short—Most of the te- 
duction this spring was in the South 
Iowa, leading hog state, had an increase 
of 262,000, but the Corn Belt as a 
whole was off 603,000. The South is 
down 2,291,000, the West 478,000, 
and north atlantic states 369,000. 

The report disclosed farmers’ inten- 
tions to breed 12% more sows for fall 
litters this year than last, but these lit- 
ters won’t be made into pork and lard 
until next summer. 
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Soften the Hard Spots 


.»- Eliminate Tool Breakage with the TOCCOTRON 


'ASH-KELVINATOR, Aircraft Engine Divi- 
sion offers this suggestion to shop executives 
who are vexed with the tool-breakage bogey. 


Anneal the portion of the part to be machined. 
Do this by TOCCO Induction Heating. This 
localized annealing does not disturb the hardness of 
other portions of the part. Results for a number 
of their aircraft engine parts: breakage of expen- 
sive broaching tools and resultant delays are now 
nil. The gear illustrated, for example. 


-Leakage of the carburizing gas through the 
copper-plating on the inner surface resulted in 
hard spots when whole piece was carburized and 


hardened. When splines were cut, tools often broke. 


Now... that area for a depth of .025-.040 inch 
is heated to 900-1000° F. with a 20 K.W. TOCCO- 
TRON. Heating time is 2 seconds. The part is then 
cooled by an integral quench to facilitate handling. 
Total treating time per part is only 3.4 seconds. 
The uniformity of this localized induction heating 
assures perfect results on every part. 


Find out how the new TOCCOTRON (Elec- 
tronic Tube model) or TOCCO (Motor-Generator 
models) can help solve your problems of war pro- 
duction and postwar planning. “‘Results with 
TOCCO”, Bul. 14, gratis. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY, Dept. W « Cleveland 1, Ohio 


INDUCTION 


HARDENING, BRAZING 
ANNEALING, HEATING 


' @ Are you ready to meet severe postwar 
competition? Our “New Products Service 
for Manufacturers” will enable you to ob- 
tain new products and processes without 
encountering the usual expense and diffi- 
culties. In addition to'the many products 
now available, we have a steady flow 
coming in as the result of our long expe- 
rience and organized effort in this field. 


We study your facilities, experience and 
distribution set-up and submit only the 
items that deserve serious consideration. 
Our engineering background has proved 
invaluable to clients having difficulty 
deciding what type products they should 
seek. Here is a reasonable cost service 
that will begin to function immediately 
for your company 


Time is valuable. Phone, wire or 
write for details of this service. 
m>/m 
- 2915 DETROIT AVENUE + DEPT. 8 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


The ELEVATOR 
your PLANT 


New Products Division 


DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, INC. 


SPECIALIZED 
ELEVATORS 
FOR 
INDUSTRY 


New economy and service advantages in 
Globe specialized elevators for plants and 


warehouses—just check these features: 
(CD Surprisingly tow Quiet operation. 
initial cost. Simplicity assures 
(2 No pent-house fow maintenance. 


required, 
(1) Latest safety 
features. 
Write today for illustrated 
GLOBE HOIST 
Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


Bulletin K-14. 
COMPANY 
Des Moines 6, lowe 


LIFTS axa ELEVATORS 


West's Aluminum 

Abundant labor and cheap 
power will be chief factors in 
Western States Council’s bid to 
hold light metals industry. 


In any appraisal of the changes which 

the war has wrought in the geograph- 
ical distribution of American in cw he 
the -peacetime ‘future of the Pacific 
Northwest’s adolescent aluminum indus- 
try is bound to figure as the $64 ques- 
tion. 
e West Sounds Warcry—Can the alumi- 
num industry of the Northwest (BW— 
Oct.21'44,p17) survive the pressures 
of postwar price competition from more 
centrally located prod:cers? 

Out of the West last week thun- 
dered an affirmative if not too thorough- 
ly documented “‘yes”—with exclamation 
point supplied by the Antitrust Di- 
vision of the Dept. of Justice. Full in- 
tegration, better freight rates, develop- 
ment of new markets—all these remained 
in the realm of doubt and subject to 
further exploration. But the West 
served notice that it’s playing for keeps. 

Occasion for the demonstration was 
a conference of the Western States 
Council, convened in Seattle to do for 


the West's stake in light 1 
the Salt Lake City confere 
same body had done four ; 
fore for a western steel indu 
Feb.24'45,p32). The council 
ciation of chamber of comme: 
tives from eleven western stat 
encouraged, and abetted by | 
dustry. : 
@ Sale to Alcoa Opposed—P 
the Antitrust Division’s repr: 
Irving Lipkowitz, and his cilculate 
thrusts against monopoly in the aly; 
num industry, constituted a direct «jy 
at the Aluminum Co. of America, whic 
has been an all-weather target for th 
trust busters (BW—Mar.17°45.)7 
Lipkowitz told the conference that t 
permit Alcoa to buy any of the alum; 
num plants built for and owned by th 
Defense Plant Corp. would be to en 
courage an “economic totalitarianism 
As matters stand, he said, 96% of the 
country’s alumina capacity and 90% of 
ingot capacity are under Alcoa manage 
ment, either through ownership oy 
through operation of DPC facilities. 
e Leasing Proposed—In addition to it 
eastern properties, Alcoa owns and oper. 
ates a plant at Vancouver, Wash., and 
operates two DPC-owned plants 
Troutdale, Ore., and Spokane, Wash 
Olin Industries, Inc., operates another 
DPC plant at Tacoma, Wash., and 
Reynolds Metals Co. owns and oper. 
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Efforts to move Rotary Interna- 

tional’s home offices from Chicago 
to a Denver eminence commanding 
a view of 150 miles of mountains 
apparently have been forestalled. Un- 
til the end of the war, at least, 
headquarters of the still-growing 
Rotary Club (245,000 members) will 
probably remain in the crowded busi- 
ness office location at 35 E. Wacker 
Drive (the Pure Oil Building)—over- 
looking the Chicago river. 
e Mother Club Protests—Chicago’s 
mother club of Rotary, formed in 
1905 (present membership, 750), 
contends that Rotarians generally 
were taken by surprise when the 
threat of a move to Denver became 
very real last winter. 

A “permanent home” committee 
unanimously recommended the Den- 
ver location to the R. I. board of di- 
rectors, for its inspirational and 
recreational advantages. The board 
delayed decision until its May 23 
meeting in Chicago. This gave time 
for an eleventh hour drive by Chi- 
cago Rotary, Assn. of Commerce, 


Chicago Remains the Rotarians’ Mecca 


and a special committee 4f 200 Ro- 
tary and non-Rotary Chicagoans to 
stop the Denver drive. 

As an employer, Rotary headquar 
ters with personnel totaling 140 is 
small potatoes in Chicago. But the 
A. of C. sensed a blow to Chicago 
ae if Rotary should desert its 

irthplace. 

The Denver bid was backed by 

plans for a dignified stone building to 
be set on a 19-acre tract, formerly a 
cemetery, just above Cheesman park 
The land is called the highest tract 
in mile-high Denver. 
e Other Sites Suggested—Chicago, 
never doubting headquarters would 
remain there, has suggested twelve 
sites—from Glencoe, 20 miles north 
of the city, to the University of Chi- 
cago on the south side. 

A new eight-man committee has 
been named, with $25,000 to use 
for taking options on possible sites 
in Denver, Chicago, or elsewhere. 
But final decision is to be made only 
at the next fully attended Rotary 
convention. 
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o| with Alutninum Refineys! 


to en 
inism 


Instead, you place your 

trust in the 25 years of 
experience and know-how 
that Aluminum Refiners 
bring to the refining of Alu- 
minum Alloy Ingot. 


You place your reliance on the very 
latest in refining equipment and scientific 
laboratory controls. On what sounder 
basis could you do business? 

To secure Aluminum Alloy Ingot that Z, 
meets your specifications, and on which ‘guy 
you can rely—send your next order to WAR. 
Aluminum Refiners. k 


Ditvistor 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION = Detroit 26, Michigan 


General Off 


Y0 J R 3 lJ § | N ES § ates a Reconstruction Fin 
financed plant at Longview 


addition to plants at Liste 

; Louisville, and elsewhere i: 
rests on its records sa then thar 
: Sen. Warren G. Magnuson » 
‘If they're Worth Keeping, ington, likewise an outspoken 


monopoly in aluminum, re< 


keep them on WESTON SIE t cats aecames e's pected’ 


determine a basis for an ult 

price. 

e Integration Needed—Alth: 

West's share of the aluminun 

has risen from nothing in 1939 

38% of ingot capacity toda 

likened to the middle layer of 

an abundance of ingot capaci 

inadequate supplies of raw materials 

for the lower layer, and little fal ating 

and finishing capacity for the top layer 
West of the Mississippi River ‘the 

only raw materials sources are the DPC 

plant at Laramie, Wyo., which makes 

alumina from anorthosite, the DPC 

plant at Salt Lake City extracting the 

metal from alunite, and the Columbia 

Metals Corp. plant at Salem, Ore, 

which is to make alumina from clay: 


You never know when some record, form or piece of correspondence THROAT BATTERY 
may suddenly become vitally important. Isn't it wise, especially in times 
like these, to see that such records are placed on papers made specifically Actuated entirely by harmless electric 
for record keeping?—WESTON Cotton Fibre Content Record, Ledger, currents set up by throat vibrations, a 
Index and Bond Papers. new voice-powered telephone permits 

Time and rough, constant handling hold no terrors for WESTON communication for rescue crews in 
Papers. Their qualities of resistance and endurance are proved by the mine disasters where danger of 
fact that the bulk of this nation’s priceless permanent records of life plosions from sparks precludes the us 
and property have been placed on WESTON paper for generations. of ordinary battery-powered phones 

Lasting record protection is so easy and inexpensive to obtain. Simply A highW sensitive transmitter attached 
earmark those records that you consider worth keeping and ask whoever iw the throat of the rescnecrew leader 


procures them to see that they are put on a WESTON paper. underground is connected by a two 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, Dalton, Massachusetts strand wire with the crew above 
ground. The device earned for its 

ventor, Franklin Griffiths, Farming- 
ton, W. Va., the Interior Dept.’s top 
award for outstanding achievement— 


, 


$1,000 bonus, plus a salary boost. 
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A Better, Longer Life... Through Optical Science 


Today, science, using the 

methods made possible 

by optical instruments, 
helps you live a longer, healthier and 
happier life. Today, your baby, if he 
is between one and two years of age, 
cam expect to enjoy more than sixty 
years of life. In 1900, his life ex- 
pectancy would have been but 
forty-eight years. 

Of the many specialized branches 
of science which contribute so much 
to your life, bacteriology isamong the 
mostimportant. Itis the basis of mod- 
ern medicine and the controlling 


science in the production of pure 
foods. Its development was made pos- 
sible only through the use of the mi- 
croscope ... furthered by such far 
reaching developments as the quan- 
tity production of these instruments 
by Bausch & Lomb. 

In the creation, through chemistry, 
of modern lifesaving drugs, optical 
instruments of research and control 
are of vital importance. 

Better vision, too, which makes life 
more enjoyable and safer for mil- 
lions, is the result of the application 
of optical science to problems of eye- 


sight correction and conservation. 

Great as have been the achieve- 
ments to which optical science has 
contributed, greater things are yet to 
come, developments which will be 
paced by new and better optical in- 
struments from America’s leading 
optical institution . . . Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 


Vv 


1853 


Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry, and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 


after repeated postpon 
plant is scheduled to open i: 

The Northwest’s sole co: i: 
the top layer of the cake, 
Lipkowitz, is the DPC-Alcoa facijin 
Spokane, which accounts f 
the total rolling capacity in t 
States. 

These facts boil down 
pressed need for integration. 

e Same for Magnesium—T hx 

exists in some measure, it 

in the West’s other light 1 
nesium. Production facilities arc 
ation at the Electrometallu ( 
plant near Spokane and at 
Kaiser's Permanente Metals C. 
at Permanente, Calif. (and ' 
cently at the Basic Magnesi 
plant at Las Vegas, Nev.). 

But of the 55 foundries in the U ¢ 

that are sand-casting magnesiu ; 
seven are in the West: of 14 dic-casty 
plants, only five are in the West. A; 
other than the aircraft companic,, tl 
are few regular fabricating shops that 
familiar with the metal. 
e West Lists Advantages—A| 
labor and cheap power are the hig 
cards with which the Western Stat 
Council believes the disadvantage of 
distance from markets can be offset 
the postwar future. 

How to capitalize on these virtues, 
how to create postwar demand for the 
metals in new products—these were 
the problems which the council staked 
out last week for exploration. A com- 
mittee of 15 was designated to conduct 
the investigations. 


n 


¢ 


TO STRESS CIVIL SUITS 


Future government antitrust suits i 
volving patents probably will be civil, 
rather than criminal, regardless of tl 
nature of the charges. This is the result 
of the acquittal last week, by a feder 
grand jury, of E. I. du Pont de Nem 
& Co., Rohm & Haas, Inc. (of Philad 
phia), and officers of both corporatio1 
of charges of participation in an inte: 
national cartel to eliminate competiti 
in the field of plastics. 

Justice Dept. trust busters, noting that 
it took the jury ten hours to bring in a 
verdict, have decided that most patent 
cases are too technical for a jury to grasp 
—hence the decision to turn to civil suits 
and nonjury trials whenever feasibl 
Du Pont and Rohm & Haas probably 
will now have to face a civil suit. 
The jury’s decision is a sharp setback 
to the Justice Dept., which considered 
the du Pont-Rohm & Haas case 
important that it appealed to the Pres 
dent for permission to prosecute it over 
protests of the military that this wor 
interfere with the war effort (BW —O 
21'44,p16). 


= 
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one to figure out a way to sort scrap 
so that it can be remelted and con- 
verted into steel that will meet buyers’ 
specifications. Otherwise, it might be 
necessary to carry large inventories of 


“PRODUCTION 
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NE Steel—A Long-Term Trend? 


Wartime substitution of lean for rich alloys poses a big 
postwar question for the industry and its nickel, chromium, and 
nolybdenum suppliers. Evidence of continued use is growing. 


When a small group of technicians 
fom government and industry sat 
jown in Washington early in 1942 to 
jiscuss ways to conserve precious al- 
ying elements for steel, ro started 
, fundamental change in steel specify- 
ing which gives evidence of becoming a 
ing-term trend. The National _Emer- 
acy lean alloys, evolved out of sheer 
secessity (BW—Jun.27'42,p78), marked 
, turn from rich alloy use likely to con- 
snue well past the war emergency 
period. 

' Because office space was scarce that 
arly war day, the first meeting was 
conducted over a basement cafeteria 
uble. Since then the topic of N.E. steel 
has moved upstairs to the most im- 
portant desks in the steel industry and 
the industries it supplies. 

¢Looking Ahead—The questions are 
manifold. Will N.E. grades be called 
for after plenty of alloying elements 
ue again available? Can they do as good 
a job? What will their continued ex- 
istence mean in production and profits 
for the producers of steel and alloying 
metals, as well as for the users? 

Most important of all, what will be 
the extent of demand for alloy steel, 
with its special quality (hardness), and 
sometimes its special shortcoming (lack 
of ductility)? 

Alloy steel has experienced its period 

of greatest demand since the war. In 
1938 it accounted for approximately 
1,654,000 ingot tons of production, 
only 5% or so of total output. In 
1943 production of 12,500,000 tons 
represented 15.2% of total steel pro- 
duced, and last year volume was up- 
ward of 10,000,000 tons, 11.4% of the 
total-thanks principally to war demand 
for heavy-alloy armor plate. 
* Boost for Profits—Because alloy steel 
is premium steel, priced well above 
carbon grades, this swollen volume 
helped steel companies maintain profit 
positions despite increasing costs of 
labor and other factors. Naturally it 
was a potent factor also in the record 
production volume of key alloy produc- 
ers, such as International Nickel, Cli- 
max Molybdenum, and Union Carbide 
& Carbon, 
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But once the war ends and alloy 
requirements taper, the picture will 
change. And at that point, N.E. steels 
figure most importantly. 

If they continue in demand, and if 
the present price structure is main- 
tained, steel mills may be able to get 
much of their reduced alloy require- 
ments from scrap. This would help to 
compensate them for any decline in 
their remunerative alloy business. 

e Scrap Is Troublesome—But, if alloy 
steel’s price structure is revised so that 
lean alloys sell for less than their rich- 
alloy counterparts, as some believe 
should be done to justify continued use 
of N.E. steel, mill profits could be 
adversely affected by the combination 
of lowered volume and lowered return. 

Alloy scrap itself is another headache 

for steel mills. They would like some- 


remelted scrap, tested for alloy content. 

As far as the alloy producers them 

selves are concerned, their outlook for 
sales to steelmakers would be narrowed 
by an increased proportion of N.b. 
production. And, conversely, that out- 
look will be widened by the degree to 
which steel users return to the old 
rich-alloy $.A.E. (Society of Automo- 
bile Engineers) grades. 
e Some Agreement—The main factors 
which will determine whether the N.E. 
grades continue at the level of their 
present government-sponsored popular- 
ity are price, scrap metal content, flexi 
bility in use, and the personal prefer- 
ences of the metallurgists, engineers, 
and production men who machine 
metal into articles of commerce. 

On the last score, there is growing 
agreement which, however, is not com- 
plete and is far from uniform. 

Manufacturing company metallur- 
gists, who before the war were gener- 
ally disciples of high-alloy specifying, 
have largely reversed their previous 
position. Most now feel that the N.E. 
grades have justified places for them- 
selves, particularly the 8600-8700 series. 
(These two are identical in nickel and 


Characteristics and performance 

of steel vary widely, depending on 
its chemical composition, which may 
include, besides iron, such elements 
as carbon, silicon, sulphur, nickel, 
molybdenum, chromium, manganese, 
and a whole host of others. Minute 
quantities of one or another of these 
elements will affect steel’s hardness, 
toughness, ductility, and other quali- 
ties. 
e Conservation Measure—Definite 
specifications covering the chemical 
composition of steel were set up years 
ago by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, in cooperation with the 
American Society for Metals and the 
American Iron & Steel Institute. 
Each such steel was given an S.A.E. 
number. 

To conserve scarce alloying metals 
during the war, WPB in 1942 set 
up, with the blessing of the technical 
bodies, new substitute specifications 
for various S.A.E. steels. These Na- 
tional Emergency (N.E.) steels are 
three-way alloys, which means they 


Lean Alloys Conserved 


War-Precious Metals 


utilize nickel, chromium, and molyb- 
denum combined in small quanti- 
ties to get the same _ results—or 
about the same—as the S.A.E. steels 
got with larger total percentages of 
one or two alloys. 
e Got Tougher Metal—Here is an 
example of the way this worked: 
An air drill manufacturer using 
S.A.E. 2317 steel, containing 3.5°% 
nickel to give it the desired character- 
istics, was told to substitute N.E. 
8620 steel. This contains only 0.5% 
nickel, plus 0.5% chromium and 
0.20% molybdenum. After he had 
made and heat-treated his article, he 
found its tensile strength and yicld 
point exactly the same, but it was 
15% tougher. In this case the sub- 
stitute was better than the original. 
The saving in virgin nickel was 
even greater than the percentages in- 
dicate, for the steel mill supplying 
him got all the nickel, 60% of the 
chromium, and 30% of the molyb- 
denum from scrap. Direct saving was 
60 Ib. of nickel per ton of steel. 


chromium, but 8700 has more molyb- 
denum.) But some of their produc- 
tion men—often opposed in these spe- 
cific viewpoints to the feelings of the 
lab technicians—feel that N.E. grades 
require more care in heat treatment 
and occasionally do not machine so 
well. 

e@ Wide Variance—If opinions were uni- 
form throughout manufacturing indus- 
try, the picture would be more under- 
standable. One  metallurgist, for 
example, believes N.E. 8700 steels sub- 
stitute well for rich alloy S.A.E. 4600 
gear steels, and satisfies himself by the 
results in the shop adjoining his lab. 
Another, however, leans away from a 
similar substitution because of distor- 
tion problems encountered on quench- 
ing the N.E. 8700 series; he personally 
prefers the N.E. 8600 grade. 

Production men have a hand in the 
argument. As a consideration for reten- 
tion of N.E. 9400 series, one com- 
pany cites the fact that it has some 
50,000 .blueprints so specified, and 
changing them might well cost $25,000 
plus drawing board time. 

Front offices interest themselves be- 

cause of still other considerations. One 
firm, for instance, owns patents on a 
specification of steel it developed sev- 
eral years ago and has promoted in its 
advertising. It is now using an N.E. 
grade as a substitute. If it finds after 
the war that it can buy the N.E. grade 
cheaper than its own patented specifi- 
cation, what course wil it take? 
e Hardenability Factor—There is fair 
agreement among many metallurgists 
that the tendency to specify steel on 
the basis of its hardenability (BW— 
Aug.5’44,p68) works to the advantage 
of the N.E. grades. One consideration 
in the entire N.E. steel development 
was a desire to provide a series of levels 
of hardenability—which means simply 
the degree of depth to which steel 
hardens on quenching—which would 
run in rough parallel to each other, 
each going a step higher. Too, a few 
metallurgists feel hardenability can be 
controlled within narrower limits with 
N.E. grades. 

So, if the plant metallurgist leans to 
the school of thought which holds that 
hardenability is also a good index for 
other physical properties of steel, he is 
apt to look favorably on the NE. 
grades. And beyond that, most metal- 
lurgists admit that N.E. grades com- 
pare favorably with S.A.E. grades on 
other important criteria like machine- 
ability, distortion in quench, and uni- 
formity of product. 

e Any Kind of Alloy Scrap—Favoring 
continued use of N.E. steel is the fact 
that nearly any kind of alloy-containing 
scrap can be used to make N.E. steel. 
No matter what its original alloying 
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element or elements, alloy scrap can be 
shoveled into the openhearth or elec- 
tric furnace and used for at least 
some kind of a three-way composition 
embodying nickel, chromium, and 
i: In fact, rich-alloy scrap 
often has had to be diluted with pig 
iron during the war years in order to 
reduce alloy content to maximum per- 
missible levels. 

Because nickel and molybdenum will 
not burn out in the openhearth, to- 
day’s and tomorrow’s scrap will con- 
tain large quantities of residual alloys— 
much to the annoyance of those steel- 
makers who want only a straight car- 
bon steel with easy forming qualities. 
(And probably 75% of America’s steel 
products are of types that have to be so 
formed.) 

e Postwar Prospect—Some estimates are 
that at least five years of melting and 


CRUTCH BUSINESS 


Lawrence P. Cox (right) demonstrates 
his new-style aluminum crutch to B. J. 
Mathis of the Atlanta Textile Ma- 
chinery Co., which makes it under 
government subcontract. Mathis holds 
a broken wooden crutch as a reminder 
that inspiration for Cox’s invention 
was a wounded veteran whose old- 
style crutch broke under him. With 
no armpit rest to impair circulation 
and distort the body, the tubular 
cane-like metal crutch is said to train 
a user to walk naturally after the time 
comes to discard crutches and cane. 


diluting with pig iron will b 
to bring content of these a 
to thin traces. Another obs 
that today’s scrap content 
80% of alloy steel produ 
after the war will involunta 
the three-alloy class. 

That being the case, it is p 
continue to produce tri-al 
steels after the war and for m 
to come. Particularly will 
true if the tendency grows t 
steel on the hardenability ba 
chemical content of a heat m 
than physic al results of qu 
Mills will be able to melt a | 
heterogeneous scrap, analyze, tl 
whatever may be necessary to br 
predetermined hardenability | 
e Concessions Asked—On this | 
any other—price will be a domina 
tor. Steel consumers are alread, 
that they should have NE. 
cheaper than old-line alloys, becai 
mills have the alloying elements 
to them in their scrap. They are q 
edging toward price change requc 
correct what they maintain are 
larities in the relationships bet 
N.E. and full-alloy grades. 

The NE. 8600- 8700 series. 
stay of the lean alloys, sells for $1 
$14 per ton extra above the basic | 
of openhearth metal. It substitutes for 
the 4600 series, which is $24 extra: 
for 3100, extra $17; for 5100, extra $7 
and $9: for 4100, extra $14 and S13: 
and for a few 4000 series steels, costing 
$9 extra. Obviously, other considera- 
tions being equal, N.E. , 8600-8700 
would not blanket the field, 

The argument that N.E. steels sho 

be produced cheaper, because the allo 
come in the scrap, does not entire! 
apply, either. Although scrap cont ent 
is fairly well known, the exact specifi- 
cation cannot be known until the heat 
is melted and a sample taken. 
e Cost Problem—Occasionally the. mill 
may have to pour a heat, then put it 
aside in ingots to await an order for that 
particular specification in a certain size 
or shape. This holding and remelting 
would mean extra expense. Frequent 
off-heats also create a cost problem. 

Too, alloy content in scrap is nothing 
new. ‘Today’s estimates are that 50% 
of the nickel, 40% of the molybdenum, 
and 30% of the chromium required for 
alloy steel come in scrap. But before 
the war scrap residuals furnished only 
an estimated 25% of alloy needs. Ob- 
viously there are arguments on both 
sides when revision of the price struc 
ture is considered. 

But whether lower prices for N.E. 
alloys than for full-alloy specifications 
eventuate, some revising may develop 
in the N.E. price structure itself. 

Most N.E. 9400. series steels sell for 
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ON THE FARM 


IN THE HOME 


Cc 


~~ THROUGHOUT INDUSTRY 


How CENTURY ELECTRIC MOTORS will contribute to 


the new and better world in which we will live.. 


|S eye from view on many of 
the machines and appliances 
they drive, Century Electric Motors 
— the unseen friend of millions — 
will add to your comfort and health 
in the new and better world of the 
future. 


For example—the smooth, quiet 
operation of Century Motors means 
less noise and interference on air 
conditioning units, home, office, 
and factory equipment and appli- 
ances —thus providing greater 
comfort and enjoyment. 


Century Hermetically Sealed as 
well as the conventional open 
Motors will provide more depend- 
able food preservation. On house- 
hold equipment, Century Motors 
will lighten household tasks, and 
Century powered farm equipment 
reduces manual labor and in- 
creases food production. 


Thousands of Century Motors 
driving production machines pro- 
vide the smooth, dependable power 
necessary to build more and bet- 
ter products at a lower cost. 


Through 42 years of motor spe- 
cialization in close cooperation 
with design engineers in many 
industries, Century engineers have 
developed a wide range of types, 
kinds, and sizes of Motors from 
1/20 to 600 horse power. 


When you buy a machine, a 
piece of industrial, processing or 
agricultural equipment, or an ap- 
pliance.that is powered by an elec- 
tric motor, specify Century Motors. 
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CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 Pine Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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The CECOSTAMP was designed by 
Chambersburg Engineering Com- 
pany to solve the immediate and 
urgent sheet metal production prob- 
lems of the aircraft industry. The 
need was for a machine that would 
form the high tensile, resilient sheet 
metal parts of stainless steel and 
aluminum alloys, without drawing, 
wrinkling or reduction of section. 
Its success in the aircraft industry 
makes its application to general 
sheet metal production most attrac- 
tive. 


CECOSTAMP DIES 
m “RE POURED 


ARE QUICKLY MADE 
ARE INEXPENSIVE 
ARE SALVAGEABLE 


Os of the great advantages of producin 
sheet metal parts on the CECOSTAM 
is the simplicity of the die methods: Dies can be 
made quickly, easily and inexpensively of lead, 
zinc, Kirksite or similar metals that can be 
poured in sand molds made with plaster of 
paris patterns, as shown in the F ppp op 20 
above. When the run is completed or the part 
changed, the dies can be melted and used again. 
As a matter of fact, CECOSTAMP die materials 
range from regular die steels to asbestos board 
and include cast iron and the relatively soft 
non-ferrous materials mentioned above. Simple 
sheet metal forms have been and are being pro- 
duced on plywood dies. 

Yet the die situation is only one of the many 
attractive features of the CECOSTAMP. This 
high production, impact-type drop stamp was 
designed by Chambersburg to form high- 
strength, resilient, hard-to-form alloy sheets 
with true-to-die accuracy and without drawing 
or reduction of section. From an operating 
standpoint, the CECOSTAMP is distinguished 
by ease of control. With a slight pressure on the 
**featherweight™’ lever, the operator can move 
the ram and its die as rapidly and with as much 
impact as the work requires. Production is 
rapid and controlled. 

Full intormation on this remarkable machine 
will be sent on request. 


Chambersburg Engineering Company 
Chambersburg Pennsylvania 


CECOSTAMP 


$15 per ton extra over b 
hearth, and their proporti 
tained alloy runs from , 
1.25%. But the 8600 seri ntain 
0.95% to 1.55% in alloy, vet cg 
only $13 per ton extra, beca 
very slightly enlarged mang 
tent in the 9400’s. As long a 
dition prevails little 9400 wil 
out of free choice, because it 
ance does not justify the high¢ 
e Auto Men Eye N.E.—As | 
N.E, series, most of them c, 
volume availability too late in 
to be thoroughly tested, and 
chances for postwar survival a 
mering. Some experts feel neverth, 
less that a good chance may exist fo; 
N.E, series 9900, priced lower thin 4] 
rich-alloy 4300 and 4800 steels jt | 
occasionally supplanted. But p: 
series 9800, higher than those of stec! 
it was designed to replace, work against 
the ce chances of that group 

The bulk of the drift towa: 
alloy substitutes has been in th 
conscious automobile industry. 
engineering and production executive; 
see in N.E. steel the means of sayino 
money (provided prices are adjusted 
and simultaneously getting just as good 
a product. 

As a result, steel and alloy compan 

salesmen, having seen Detroit swing in 
the past from: full to lean alloys and 
back again, are looking up other av« 
nues of use for high alloys to keep up 
their dollar volume after the war 
Railroads are an exceedingly promising 
field of survey at this time. 
e Molybdenum to Gain—Reégardless of 
outlets, alloy steel specifying—and any 
juggling of it—involves major quanti 
ties of materials. This makes the devel 
opment of trends on N.E. steels of in 
tense interest not only to the steel mills, 
but also to those mining and smelting 
and fabricating companies that supph 
the alloys. . 

Over the broad picture, molybdenum 
stands to gain by substitution of NI 
grades. Its use in prewar full alloys wa 
definitely small; even in the 4000 molyb 
denum series alloy steels its proportior 
was no more than 0.30%. But in th 
N.E. grades it appears in about half of 
the specifications up to 0.30%, and in 


a range from 0.15% to 0.25% in most 


of the others. 

This heartens such 
Climax Molybdenum Co. and Molyb 
denum Corp. of America, two of tl 
major producers. Any change to N11 
steels will benefit their total tonnage 


and a complete return to prewar grades 


will leave them at least as well off : 
they were before the war. 
e Nickel May Lose—Nickel is different 


Nickel was the major alloying element 


in prewar steels; its use ran from a mi 
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PHENOLIC 
RESINS 


UREZ 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


ty 


. 
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LOOKS LIKE A LONG HARD GRIND AHEAD 


Grinding wheels bonded with Durez resin possess the 
durability, strength, and accurate grinding power so neces- 
sary for efficient production. Relatively simple to produce, 
Durez-resin-bonded grinding wheels are typical of the 
many—almost limitless—applications which Durez bond- 
ing resins have made available to the progressive man- 
ufacturer with an eye on post-victory markets. 


OW SOLUBLE RESINS 


THRIVING ON A DIET OF “LIGHTNING BOLTS” 


The rigid requirements for arc resistance, dielectric 
strength, and heat resistance which the modern distributor 
cap must pass call for a plastic compound of unusual ver- 
satility. Naturally, this means that the automotive distrib- 
utor cap manufacturer looks to the phenolics because 
these are the most versatile of all plastics . . . and when 
he looks to the phenolics he looks to Durez — specialists 
in this field for the past quarter century. In addition to 
the electrical and heat resistant properties which a plastic 


compound for a distributor cap must have, the Durez 
phenolic molding compound selected for this job possesses 
such characteristics as good moldability, moisture resist- 
ance, and low shrinkage. You will find the versatility of 
the more than 300 Durez phenolic molding compounds 
is the natural starting point for selecting a plastic material 
that fits your job. 


THE NEXT BEST THING TO THE 
FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 


Durez resins impart to aluminum paints the brilliance, 
gloss, and durability that make them amazing life pro- 
longers for such items as petroleum storage tanks. A my- 
riad of wartime developed (and proved) applications for 
Durez resins in the protective coatings field opens new 
horizons for the alert manufacturer. 


®@ Versatility is a much misused word 
and, especially when referring to the 
properties of plastics, deserves elabor- 
ation. When we say that Durez phen- 
olic resins and molding compounds 
are versatile, we mean that they pos- 
sess a wide range of highly desirable 
properties such as highest dimensional 
stability under all types of climatic 
conditions, chemical resistance, impact 
strength, heat resistance, diversity of 
finishes, dielectric strength, and mois- 


ture resistance. But there is even more 
to it than this—for when you add to 
the product versatility of Durez plas- 
tics the many new molding methods 
and processes developed by your cus- 
tom molder and the tremendous ad- 
vances made with Durez resins in the 
impregnating, bonding, and coating 
field, you can readily understand the 
tremendous scope that is now available 


to the imaginative design engineer. The 
benefits which the wide experience of 
Durez technicians and the wealth of 
data available in our files can offer 
are available at all times towards the 
successful solution of any plastic ma- 
terial problem which you may have. 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc.,246A 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 


HANDLING+Processing +HAN DLING+ Assembling +HANDLING 
+ Packing +HAN DLING+Storage+ HANDLING 


HANDLING—the Common Denominatcr of PRODUCTION 


LET MEN DIRECT POWER—NOT GENERATE IT! 


Handling is everything in storage, ware- 


house, dock and terminal operations. Since moving materials 


is the primary function of such operations, only the most eff- 
cient handling system can make them profitable and effective. 

The Towmotor Material Handling Analysis Guide suggests 
and illustrates practical ways of developing an efficient 


handling system. Write for your copy today. 


= TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION @ 1221 E. 152ND STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


mum 1.10% to as much ; 
special series. In the N.I 
use is held between 0.30% 
in the most popular grad 
reaches above 1% only in tl 
9900 series. : 

While this is not welcome to [pied 
national Nickel Co., neithe: ye 
pear to disturb that produ r 
Its technicians are spending | 
oping and exploring new , 
than mourning old ones y 
matter of fact, are not yet tru! 

Stainless steel (including 
resistant applications for 
octane gasoline plants) and 
resistant steel (for gas turbin¢ 
propulsion) use nickel and ot 
ing elements greedily. (Stain! 
are special types of alloy, are not 
volved in the S.A.E.-N.E. st 
lem.) Inco people feel that t 
lets, among others, will widen 
after the war to take up any slac 
by a swing away from the rich 

As for chromium, its posit 
not seem to change greatly in 
rich-alloy or an N.E. world of 
Tonnage going into alloy stec! 
to have held at about the same 
tion during the war as before it. Amon; 
the major producers of this element ; 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co., \ 
dium Corp. of America, Pittsburgh Me 
allurgical Co., Inc., and Ohio Fe 
Alloys Corp. 

e Tonnage Figures—Case studies invo] 
ing substitution of N.E. grades for f 
alloy S.A.E. grades of steel, while int 
esting, probably are not as significant 
as industry statistics on tonnages 
alloy steels produced by Glasses. P: 
pared by the American Iron & Stec 
Institute, these are available only { 
1943. 

In that year nickel use in the 11,(64 
232 tons of alloy steel whose specific 
tions can be deduced totaled 79,548 
tons. Chromium totaled 57,188 tons 
and molybdenum, 17,359 tons. Per 
centagewise, nickel represented 0.72 
of this tonnage, chromium, 0.52%, and 
molybdenum, 0.16%. 

The 1944 figures have no. been con 
pleted as yet. But trade sources est 
mate that last year saw nickel improv 
its relative proportion somewhat 
chromium gain slightly, and molyb 
denum decline about as slightly. 

Prewar figures were not recorded, 90 
wartime tonnage trends cannot be posi 
tively established. However, some clew 
to the use of prewar alloying elements 
is contained in the 1943 figures them- 
selves. Of these, 2,009,112 tons were 
N.E. steels, in which nickel was present 
in an estimated average proportion of 
0.55%, chromium, 0.50%, and molvb 
denum, 0.20%. 

Of the balance of 9,055,129 analvz 
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IMPROVED “STOCK CONTROL” EASES 
THE SHOCK OF RECONVERSION 


FLEX-SITE 
VISIBLE BOOKS 
Easier filing, find- ~~ — ‘ 
tag, posting. Give cathe. | ECONVERSION presents many exacting problems. 
aanmeenaton i There will be no time for fumbling. Alert executives 


in less space. ; . a me 
Available Now. are checking their present “stock control” systems. Scores 


are consulting a Diebold man who will tell you just what 
a you need. Diebold has the right system available—visible 


VERTICAL 
VisiBLe TRAY —vertical—rotary. The Diebold man simply applies the 


oe pana system best fitted to your “‘stock control” needs. He knows 
vital facts in P 
full view. ways and means to conserve time, and space and manpower. 


Available Now. He knows “‘short-cuts’’ to more direct methods for ‘‘costs,”’ 
for “inventory,” for ‘“‘sales” records. One way to simplify 


V-LINE wieialaiie , 1D : 
POSTING TRAY reconversion is to see the Diebold man, now. 


d d 
eg pra DIEBOLD - INCORPORATED 
chine posting, CANTON 2, OHIO 

and has many 

other uses. 

Available Now. 


FLOFILM 
Reproduce and 


preserve vital rec- t 

ordsonmicrofilm. || - odince E59 
Flofilm does it 
exactly, economi- 
cally, in your 


own office RECORD SYSTEMS + FIRE & BURGLARY PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
fwor. 
Scie HOLLOW METAL-DOORS * BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT + MICROFILM 


+ 


| 
; 
et De nate bh th dihhdds 


Ae GB iis ii iii 


Cardineer was adopted by Great Lokes Greyhound 
lines, Inc., of Detroit, to save time and 
space and maintain accurate records. They use Cardineer 
for combined Purchase and Stock Control! of fast moving 


Inventories in 12 or more terminals. 


able tons, 
was 0.76%, chromium, 0.52% 
molybdenum, 0.15%. 

e Depends on Chemistry—Naturally, no 
hard-and-fast conclusions can be drawn 
from this comparison. The quantities 
ot alloying clements taken into steels, 
whether N.E. grades or rich alloys, de- 
pend on the chemistry specified. 

For example, the N.E. 8600 series 
uses an average 0.55% of nickel, 0.50% 
of chromium, and 0.20% of molyb- 
denum. If 8600 continues in postwar 
use as a substitute for 4600, it would 
displace a_ steel containing around 
1.80% of nickel and about 0.25% of 
molybdenum. Suppliers of both these 
metals would lose tonnage, really im- 
portantly in the case of nickel; chro- 
mium use would gain. 

But if 8600 supplanted 4100, chro- 
mium use would suffer while nickel 
would improve its position, because the 
latter series contains 0.95% chromium, 


nickel’s average proportion 
fo, and 


and 0.20% molybdenum, but no 
nickel. 
e Intensified Steel—One other factor 


which may assume great importance 
later lies in the murky background of 
any consideration of postw: ar alloy steel. 
his is so-called “needled,” or intensi- 
fied, steel (BW —Jan.8’44,p14). 

Some metallurgists who are enthu- 
siastic about needled steel maintain that 
a pinch of boron or some other intensi- 
fier in the ladle does as much for the 
fatigue life and other qualities of steel 
as comparatively huge quantities of al- 
loys. On that basis, the $5 per ton 
extra for boron might turn out to be a 
great bargain for steel users. 

General opinion, however, is that a 
lengthy research period still lies ahead 
ot any widespread adoption of needled 
steels beyond the scattering of plants 
whose technical men have sponsored 
them so enthusiastically. 


Sponge Iron Dud 


WPB writes off war plant 
in Warren, Ohio, after it fails 
to hit production stride. Future 
operation is up to Republic. 


Republic Steel Corp.’s sponge iron 
plant at Warren, Ohio, launched nearly 
three years ago (BW—Oct.31°42,p77) in 
the hope it would help solve the then 
seiious steel scrap shortage, emerged 
this week as a dud war project. But it 
still is a little premature to write it off 
as a possible long-range proposition. 

e No Additional Funds—Some $1,132,- 
000 in Defense Plant Corp. funds al- 
ready have been sunk in the plant, 
against an original estimate of $450,000, 
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VISUAL SKILLS RATED BY INSTRUMENT 


During its recent “open house” at Clinton, Tenn., 


Magnet Mills revealed it 


reliance on the Ortho-Rater (above) for testing visual skills of job applicant 


before placing them on hosiery-knitting jobs. 
Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, and is lensed not sold, as part of the Ind 
Vision Service now utilized in 30 or more industries. 


The instrument is built by 
ustria] 
It provides a series of 


tests and ratings covering acuity of vision in each eye, stereoscopic vision and 
“fusing” of both eyes for depth perception, eye-muscle control, and so on, 
Such testing forestalls such obvious misplacements as assigning a color-blind 
worker to pairing hosiery by hue, and eliminates the possibi lity of putting far 
sighted workers on the close work of threading needles in knitting machines, 


and operations still are at only 30% of 
design capacity (100 tons of product per 
day), whereas it had been hoped to get 
it running successfully in a matter “of 
six months after release of construction 
materials. 

More DPC money already has been 
requested to make changes deemed 
necessary for satisfactory operation. But 
WPB is going to notify DPC that the 
Warren plant is no longer classed as a 
war project. ‘That effectively writes off 
the project as far as its needs for the war 
effort are concerned. 

e For Electric Steel—What Republic 
will do under these circumstances is a 
matter now under discussion between its 
representatives and DPC. But it appears 
certain Republic wants to continue the 
plant, for its interest in a_ sponge 
iron transcends wartime requirements. 
Whether Republic would sink its own 
money in the project is another matter. 

(One reason behind Republic’s inter- 
est is that sponge iron is a good melting 
stock for use in making electric steel, 
and Republic during the war has built 

its electric steel furnace capacity to 
1,715,000 tons, 27.5% of the industry’s 


total capacity for this special proces 
steel.) 

A form of metallic iron produced bi 

direct reduction of iron ore at temper 
tures far below those required in blast 
furnaces for smelting, sponge iron has 
long been a controversial subject in the 
steel industry. Its utilization depends on 
its successful competition with pig iron 
and scrap, for which it is a partial and 
in some instances superior substitute- 
if its price is not out of line. 
e Provided Valuable Data—\Whilec the 
Warren plant has failed as an emergency 
producer of a substitute for scarce alloy- 
free scrap, its sponsors assert it has 
answered some pertinent questions as to 
possible large-scale commercial produc 
tion of sponge iron. 

It proved, for example, that coke oven 
gas can be used as a reducing agent 
(the gas is not burned in the proces 
and is returned to the steel mill for nor- 
mal heating purposes). It also provided 
data as to proper metallurgical operation 
of such plants. 

Still to be determined are such in- 
portant questions as cost per ton of 
sponge iron and total plant cost. 
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9STS WILL MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


Manufacturers must use the most efficient 
machine tools available, to remain in business 
and maintain full employment. Today 
carbide cutting tools make possible increases of 
from 200 to 500 per cent in the speed 
of metal turning—but only when used with 
machines which can transmit the horsepower 
and have the rigidity to 
take full advantage of these tools. 

Serap your old machines. Purchase War 
Surplus machines or new machines. 
Ask for one of our engineers to 

assist you in making 

the most profitable investment. 

Or, send for our book, 

‘*Welcome to You and Your Problems’’. 


J Oo N £ Ss & L A M S oO N Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes * Foy Avtomotic 


Lothes » Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering Machines > 


MACHINE COMPAN Y Automatic Thread Grinders * Optical Comparators + Automotic 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. Opening Threading Dies and Chasers. 


LIKE LOOKING THROUGH 
A STEREOSCOPE AT 


“Obe 
STERLING ELLIOTT 
FAMILY" 


A New Book About 
THE INVENTING ELLIOTTS 


Free! 


This lively 72-page book presents a three- 
dimensional picture of an unusual family 
doing the unusual thing. Inventor Sterling 
Elliott set the gay nineties agog with the 
Hickory Bicycle, the two-wheeled trotting 
sulky, the quadricycle and dozens of other 
pace-making devices. 

In these colorful pages he and his family 
come to life, genuine to the core, tinting 
an exciting era with vivid, lasting hues. 
Anecdotes both amusing and serious reveal 
how Sterling Elliott and his son together 
created one of the most successful, inspiring 
father-son combinations in American 
business, 


The thousands of readers who laughed and 
learned with the Elliotts in ““The Story of 
a Father and Son or Unscrewing the Inscru- 
table” will continue their way pleasantly 
and merrily in this equally rewarding 
volume. Be wise! Write today, on your 
business letterhead, for your illustrated free 
copy of “The Sterling Elliott Family.” 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
151 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


RESSING MACHINES 


SAVE WASTE PAPER—IT FIGHTS 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Current-Force Recorder 


Purpose of the new Portable Current- 
Force Recorder, developed by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Special Products Div., 
Schenectady, N. Y., is to determine and 
record the current and the amount of 
forging pressure, or force, used by a re- 
sistance welding machine in making 
production or laboratory welds. The 
record, which is made automatically on 


a strip of photographic paper, shows 
squeeze time, the duration and magni- 
tude of welding current, the rate and 
rise of forging pressure, and hold time. 

The instrument consists of an am- 
plifier-oscillograph-recording unit housed 
in a compact case (left) and a boxlike 
special electrode holder for mounting 
one of the welding electrodes (right). 
The latter closely resembles a standard 
electrode holder, except that resistance- 
wire strain gages are attached and a 
shunt for measuring current is built in. 
The strain gages measure forge pres- 
sures while the shunt directs a propor- 
tional amount of current from the elec- 
trode to operate the oscillograph for the 
record. Two extra instruments can be 
added to record the instant of various 
relay operations in the control circuit 
of the welding machine. 


Multipurpose Coolant 


The characteristic color of Cimcool, 
the new coolant formulated by the Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Co., Cincin- 
nati, for a wide variety of machining 
and grinding operations, is already caus- 
ing the emulsion to be nicknamed “pink 
tea” by operatives using it. The basic 
material consists of two compounds 
to be added to water. One is dry and 
granular, called Water Conditioner; the 
other is a liquid, called Concentrate. 
Reason for the separation of the two ele- 
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ments is that a definite am 
ditioner is required for ea 
water regardless of the sub 
gree of dilution with concent 
For its friction-reducing 
Cimcool is said to rely o1 
which meet highly active, raw 
faces as each chip is created 
with them to form compou 
shear strength at the chip-too] 
For its cooling quality, it has i: 
that are said to absorb heat b: 
change. Grit and chip frag: 
described as falling out of s 
in the emulsion and not being 
lated to mar the finish of work 
Mixing proportions for grind 
ants call for one part of conce: 
75-100 parts of conditioned wat 
portions for coolants to be used 
ing, turning, drilling, sawing, 1 
tapping, hobbing, broaching, and other 
heavy duty or high finish operations call 
for one part of concentrate to 10-4) 
parts of conditioned water. 


THINGS TO COME 


Wire recording is not yet mus- 
tered out of military service and 
into civilian use. Yet so fast is the 
pace of technological develop- 
ment that the talking or singing 
wire is almost sure to have a post- 
war competitor in a new multi- 
channel, steel recording. tape. Al 
though the strong, ’paper-thin 
recording material will be only 
d2-in. wide, its inventor says the 
width is ample for as many as 20 
parallel recording channels. 

He proposes to use an elec- 
tronic-magnetic process similar to 
that used in putting music, voice, 
and sound effects on wire. He 
foresees wide application for his 
invention in fields ranging from 
office dictation and the permanent 
or temporary recording of radio 
programs to advertising devices 
and robot train and plane calling. 


e News reels in full color—not 
just the usual crop of studio-made 
fillers and painstakingly photo- 
graphed travelogs, but moving 
spot shots of ball games and horse 
races and disasters—can be ex- 
pected after the war. New cam- 
eras and speedy new methods of 
developing and printing, devised 
for and by the military forces, will 
very probably make news coverage 
in natural colors practicable. 
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WITH MODERN 


PHILCO 


STORAGE 
BATTERIES 


... electric trucks haul 
more for less 


A Al 


MORE THAN ever, today, Philco stands out as 
the leader in the development of modern high 
capacity, long-life storage batteries for electric 
industrial trucks. Well known to material handling 
men is the pioneering work of Philco with its 
famous XL and XVL type Batteries. And now, in 
addition, the great new Philco “Thirty” with 30% 
longer life, is available in increasing quantities for 
current deliveries. Powered by modern Philco 
Batteries, your electric trucks do more vork. 
Philco dependability and longer life save you 
money. Write today for new descriptive catalogs. 
PHILCO CORPORATION, Storage Battery 
Division, Trenton 7, New Jersey. 


For 50 yeors o leader in Industrial Storeoge Battery Development 
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This photograph clearly shows how 
ARMCO ZINCGRIP withstands one 
of the severest tests that can be 
given zinc-coated steel. The piece 
is folded and refolded, like a hand- 
kerchief. Regular galvanized steel 
would flake badly at the corner to 
which pencil points, but the ZINC- 
GRIP coating remains unbroken. 


ICTORY 


ver rust 


for your coming ‘products 


Hane is good news for manufac- 
turers who have been faced with 
rust problems in galvanized sheet 
steel products and equipment. You 
know the story... . Regular gal- 
vanized steel, as satisfactory as it 
is for some uses, won’t take severe 
forming and drawing operations. 
The protective zine flakes off under 
the punishing process—leaving the 
steel base exposed to corrosion and 
early failure. 


Now Unbroken Protection 


Just before the war research and 
production men at Armco found 
the practical answer to this costly 
and embarrassing problem. They 
developed an entirely new way to 
put a zine coating on sheet steel 
and make it stick. The tough zinc 


coating on Armco ZINCGRIP steel 
8-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s with the steel base 
during extreme drawing and form- 
ing operations, doesn’t break or 
peel off. No bare spots are left for 
corrosion to get a toe-hold, Result: 

our products look better and last 
onger. 


SPECIALISTS in Sheet Stcel 


Armco ZINcéRIP is only one of the 
many special-purpose steels devel- 
oped by Armco, ukese you can 
use one of the Armco special-pur- 
pose steels to advantage-——now in 
war-products manufacture or later 
in your peacetime products. The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
1821 Curtis Street, Middletown, 
Ohio. 


EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


Help finish 
the fight — 
with War Bonds 


Special-Purpose Sheet Steels 


WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new ‘edera 
regulations affecting orities 
price control, and transportatio 


Revocations and Relax; 


Continuing its program 
duction and distribution contr 
week revoked or relaxed restr 
following orders: 

CMP Materials—Direction 
Regulation 1, amended to in 
tenance, repair, and operating 
tained under Direction 
Regulation 5 or supplies obtain: 
priorities assistance in items exen 
the inventory limitations of PR-] 

Direction 2, Order M-9, amen 
mit WPB authorization purchas: 
raw materials up to a 30-day iny Ip- 
ply. Order M-9, amended to ease restr 
tions on certain types of copper 

Order M-11-b and Direction | 1e oF. 
der, restricting the use of zinc, ked, 
though present allocation control 
main in effect. 

Machinery and Equipment—O; L-65, 
which limited production of certain types 
of commercial electric cooking 
preparation equipment and prohibit 
duction of some 50 types of commercial 
and domestic appliances, revoked. For cer 
tain commercial equipment, WPB will grant 
priorities assistance in the third quarter on 
the same basis as in the second q [ 

Order L-300, covering producti: 


First as the Defense Busines 
Checklist, an occasional feature 
beginning in April, 1941, and then 
as the War Business Checklist, a 
regular weekly feature after Pearl 
Harbor, this department ha 
charted the change-over of the na 
tional economy from peace to wat 
—the all-out mobilization as it was 
documented in the thousands of 
tules and regulations that issued 
out of Washington. Now man 
of those regulations have b 
lifted, and next week with th« 
laxation of the Controlled M 
terials Plan (BW —Jun.23'45,p1 5 
the tight rein of federal prod 
tion control will be fundame: 
tally loosened. Hence, this depa 
ment has largely outlived its u 
fulness and will be discontinu 
with this issue. Significant, ove! 
all changes in Washington policy 
will, of course, be fully reported 
and interpreted in regular Business 
Week articles. 
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CT On 


This General American car has traveled the equiv- 
alent of ten times around the world —carrying 
Navy fuel oil safely and speedily. Its record of 
dependability is equaled by thousands of General 
American tank cars serving all types of industry. 
Each GATX car is designed with protective fea- 
tures for specific liquid commodities. Wartime per- 
formance of the GATX fleet indicates its peace- 
time value to you for most efficient transportation 
of any bulk liquid. 


and 


— 


n 


For Your Postwar Products 


Your company may be developing liquid commodities never 
shipped in bulk before and difficult to handle. General 


American will plan with you now the tank cars to carry your GENERAL 


products economically. 
Jat nit AMERICAN 
a2 : © TRANSPORTATION 
tevsiaed Ratrowd Poeght Con ed a 7 CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 


Precooling Service tor 


distribution of small air cir 
voked. 
Consumers’ Durable CG, 
18-b, which prohibited pr 
mestic vacuum cleaners, 1 
Order L-7l-a, standard 
battcries, revoked. get 
Miscellaneous—Order \{-7 ’ g now 
amended to exempt from t! . ict M 
pet “freeze” the production f 
top containing more than bation 
more than 40% adult moh 
Order M-217, amended t ¥ , smal 
facture of more women’s tw 4 release 
soled spectator shoes and t ginning 
on certain types of shoe decor Us 40,00 
the same order, manufacturers 
used their full quotas of men 
may apply to WPB for perm 
fer their quotas to boys’ sho 
to six. 
Order M-300, Schedule 4 
trolled anhydrous hydrofluori 1 s about 
tions, revoked. » comp 
Order M-328, Direction 2. ded + se f 
remove the former freeze act while. vet Te 
required circular hosiery knittin neginevised 
above 72 needles to produce 
only for the armed forces. 


Increased Civilian Supply 


Army cutbacks have made lead 
for about 3,000,000 additional 
tubes for civilian use during th 
quarter—an increase of 13% over t 
ber originally permitted. Dire 
WPB order M-115.) 


@ Gasoline—Civilian allocations \ 
1,404,000 bbl. a day for the third 
This includes a regular daily allo 
1,264,000 bbl. (14,000 bbl. me 
than the 1944 third-quarter allocation) a 
an additional allotment of »140,000 bb 
day. The additional allowance 

cently increased “A” and “B’’ gas 1 


@ Butter—Civilians will get 7,000, 


Light weight is only one important property more butter in the third quarter than t 


of PC Foamglas. Made of millions of air- got in the second quarter. Total "Wa: mae 
filled glass cells, it insulates efficiently, Administration allocation is 336,000 4F t 
permanently, for the July-September period. 


Decreased Civilian Supply 


@ True, PC Foamglas can be used to make life rafts and floats, but it is in 
much more general use in all sorts of plants, all over the country, helping Because the prospective productio: 
to maintain temperature and humidity levels, to prevent condensation. sour cherries is below average, WFA | 


- . . . *. . oP + +} 
On roois and equipment, in walls and floors, PC Foamglas, light, rigid, —_ ._ # - mA = 
. . . . M cc € ¢ Ooze Cc - oces 
strong, is proof against acid atmospheres, vapors, moisture and fumes. 1045 in gilt ide Seat the 
PC Foamglas will not burn, rot, check, or warp. It retains its original mercial processing of red sour cher 
insulating efiiciency—permanently. hot packing and freezing and limit 
. ¥ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ amount which may be frozen. (WFO 133 
When you need insulation, get full information on PC Foamglas. This 
unique material requires no repairs, no replacements, so you get not only . + a: 
top efficiency, but also downright economy. Tightened Restrictions 


oP 
ney 
Io assure essential corn  supplic ms 
PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION food mixers and industrial processors, \W FA OP, 
has prohibited the purchase of corn by ‘it 

Room 645, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. distillers and exporters after June 15. Com na, 
y 4 previously acquired for distilling or export: 
Also makers of PC Glass Blocks ing may be used only under contracts en 


tered into before June 11. 


for 


© Quinacrine—With the redeployment of 


PC FOA MGLA S Paced / N S UJ LAT i 0 | troops, WPB has brought quinacrine once 
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ss on re-usable iron and steel products 
hich can be used without further recon- 

qfioning. 
:, +Anthracite—Following the recent wage 
ailabl weement in the industry, the Office of 
tonomic Stabilization has announced in- 


1] total 


jUarte 


ton 


CTS 


ot 


bbl. a 
ms fr 


_ under the controls of Schedule III, 
the chemicals order, M-300. 


fesins—C yumarone-indene resins, used in 

iy special paints, synthetic rubber plas- 

ets, adhesives, and electrical insulation, 

gow subject to Schedule 110, WPB 
-300. 


pt 


, small quantity of odd lot shoes will 
«leased for sale during the three weeks 
sgning July 9. The lot will include 

40.000 pairs of men’s shoes and 3,100,- 
pairs of women’s shoes. 


‘ice Control Changes 


OPA increased mill ceiling prices of cast- 
» soil pipe and fittings $5 per ton—a rise 
‘about 74%. The increase is designed 
compensate for the 5¢-an-hour wage in- 
«se granted to foundry men and for 
her raw materials costs. (Amendment 3, 
evised Price Schedule 100.) Regulation 
\) has been revised to establish new ccil- 


ceases in maximum prices for anthracite 
‘$1 a ton in domestic sizes and from 25¢ 


t) 50¢ a ton on industrial sizes. 


¢Canned Fruits and Vegetables—In pricing 
the 1945 pack, canners will be permitted 
raise Ceiling prices to offset increased 
costs of raw materials that have been ap- 
proved by the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
ton and increased wage costs approved by 
the National War Labor Board. 


Wood Rosin—Price increases for wood 
sin ranging from 10¢ to $1.90 per cwt. 
have been established by OPA. _ Increases 
vill be absorbed by industrial buyers. 
\mendment 7, Supplementary Regulation 
14F to General Max.) 


*Imported Wool Skins and Sheepskins— 
OPA has fixed dollar-and-cents ceiling prices 
for purchases of coarse wool skins and hair 
heepskins imported from the Union of 
South Africa, and hair sheepskins imported 
from Nigeria, Brazil, and the Red Sea area. 
[he new prices do not affect hair sheep- 
kins from Addis Ababa, Djibouti, and Djed- 
ih. (Amendment 4, Supplementary Regu- 
ition 14E to General Max.; Amendment 
\2, Revised Supplementary Regulation 1 
to General Max.) 


*Puerto Rican Rum—Importers’ sales of 
“new” rum items—those not sold by an 
importer in March, 1942—have been given 
miform dollar-and-cents ceiling prices by 
OPA. On items they sold.in March, 1942, 
mporters may use either the new prices or 
those previously authorized. 


* Bananas—The total price which an im- 
porter may pay for imported bananas may 
not exceed the ceiling price established for 
importers’ sales of bananas in this country. 
(Amendment 3, Revise Regulation 285.) 


| 
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Where crane bridge brake performance counts - - 


If it’s built by 


Ulustration above shows 
overhead crane equipped 
with a Wagner Hydraulic 
Braking System. Picture at 
left shows Wagner Type 
HM hydraulic service and 
parking brake installed on 
¢rane. Note brake control 
unit mounted on side of 
crane behind brake. 


—-—jt’s dependable 


The operator of a crane equipped with a Wagner Hydraulic Braking System 
knows the Type HM brake provides three factors which assure dependable 


performance, . 


The brake provides foot-controlled “braking for service stops, spring-set 
braking for parking, and automatic full-load braking to bring crane to a 
gradual stop in event of power failure. ~- : 

An established reputation for dependability also applies to all other Wagner 
products. The line includes electric motors, transformers, unit substations, 
brake controls, air brakes, hydraulic brakes, brake lining, and Tachographs 


(recording speedometers). 


If you need any of our products, consult the nearest ot Wagner's 29 brauch 
offices, each manned by trained field engineers. 


Wagner Electric Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


6460 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S. A. 
ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


F I N A N 3 E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 114) 


A New Trunk Line System? 


ICC's decision that Alleghany Corp.’s C.& O. control was 
legally acquired revives talk of rail empire envisaged by the Van 
Sweringens and, more recently, by Robert R. Young. 


The Van Sweringen brothers, in their 
day, dreamed of welding the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and the roads it controls into 
a unified rail empire rivaling the big 
eastern trunk line system. 

In recent years, the dream has been 
cherished by Robert R. Young, chair- 
man of Alleghany Corp., although ob- 
stacles—particularly the attitude of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission— 
seemed to relegate the project more or 
less to the realm of fantasy. 

Now, however, the ICC itself has 
handed down a decision which takes 
the dream out of the limbo of the im- 
probable and advances it a long way 
toward reality. 


The ICC decided there had been no 
illegality in Alleghany Corp.'s acquisition 
of its present working control of C. & O., 
which also assures it control of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, the Pere Mar- 
quette, as well as the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie. 

Alleghany, which has been the center 
of many a financial storm since its 
organization in 1929 as a top holding 
company of the Van Sweringen corpo- 
rate maze, had deliberately sought a 
showdown on the C. & O. control 
issue. But the ruling in which ICC 
disposes of the question did not result 
from the proceedings instigated by 
Young for that purpose in early 1944. 


Instead the decision wa 
among other findings in 
portant Alleghany-C. & © 
e Taken by Surprise—1C( 
as a surprise to many 
close followers of the cont 
wise, many stock market 
caught off base. The 
touched off active rallix 
the roads involved. Big | 
oon. FG. & St L. an 
quette preferred and co: 
went up by as much as $7 
eight-year or even all-time | 
Especially surprising wa 
parent reversal of attitude t 
ghany Corp. Previously, IC< 
ways appeared to take the pr 
Alleghany had lost its origiy 
of C. & O. in 1938 (when ¢ 
of bonds then outstanding 
indenture default, impounded + 
QO. stock collateral, and t 
Alleghany’s right to vote the s| 
then had regained control in 
without getting the ICC ap; 
quired under the Transportati 
1940. 
e An Earlier View—As recent! 
Mar. 1, the commission's 
director of finance, C. E. Bol 


PATTERN FOR A MERGER 


Van Sweringen dream of railroad empire seems to be on way to final realization 
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..jy recommended that ICC formally 

clare the C. & QO. control illegally 

id and require Alleghany to divest it- 

\ cane of such holdings. 
But ICC’s final findings were some- 
le again. After commenting 

»{vorably on Alleghany’s early history, 

te commission spoke highly of the 
soperatil e efficiency and character of 

wplic service” achieved by the C. & O. 

smily since Young’s group had taken 

vr Alleghany Corp. Also, it described 

je Jatter’s management as “efficient, 

jet and forward looking.” 
,Other Compliments—These weren't 

he only ICC bouquets. Young and 


had aifihs fellow directors were likewise com- 
] simented for opening the financing of 
rol) “Alleghany roads’ to competitive 
trusted bidding (BW—Jun.23’45,p70), for in- 
day agurating those systems’ successful debt 

C. i eduction programs, for cutting the 
qmber of Van Sweringen-inspired cor- 


jrations in the Alleghany chain from 
+]-49MB 63 to 59, and for putting Alleghany 
rag itself back on its feet financially. 

\ct off Probably helping the company’s case 
yas its cooperative attitude during ICC 
poceedings. Alleghany, for example, 

tanta ofered no exception to the unfavorable 

Roles report. Instead, it proffered some 

gmpromise proposals to avoid any ex- 

tended litigation on the subject. And 
the latter actually provided much of 
the basis for the final settlement. 
¢Considered as a Carrier—Under the 

ICC’s decision, the Alleghany Corp. 

is to be considered hereafter a car- 


When Carpenter made Stainless 


EASY 10 FABRICATE 


ner, subject to all provisions of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act and answerable 
to ICC for all its future activities. 
This was the most important of the 
quirements laid down by the ICC. 
None of the others should have any 
cpercussions on the rail systems in- 
volved, and Wall Street rail students 
generally think the decision should give 
mpetus to consideration of unifying 
the four systems. 
¢No Official Barrier—No one believes, 
either, that an official O.K. of such 
anew combine would be hard to obtain 
fom the ICC. As far back as 1924, in 
fact, a similar Van Sweringen plan was 
found to be in the public interest from 


@ The swing to Stainless 

surgical instruments has not 
alone been due to the fact that 
Stainless is the best metal to 
use for the purpose. A lot had to 
do with Carpenter’s pioneering 
in making Stainless easy to 
fabricate. 


To the surgeon, nothing quite 
takes the place of Stainless for 
surgical instruments. It's easy to 
clean and keep clean; it resists 
corrosion from humid atmosphere, 
perspiring hands, strong steri- 
lizing solutions; it’s strong and 
durable. 


Only the production man, how- 
ever, knows the full value of 


Stainless Steels in licking 

production problems that caused 

so much trouble a few years 
back. Now Carpenter Stainless 
forging bars (produced from 
machine-turned billets) make it 
easy to forge surgical clamps 
like that above. And surgical 
scissors and hand instruments 
can be produced on ‘round the 
clock schedule. 


To improve your new or rede- 
signed products at less cost, 
take advantage of Carpenter 
Stainless Steels now. Your near- 
by Carpenter representative will 
be glad to apply his Stainless 
knowledge to your problems. Call 


Carpenter uniform, easy-working him in todcy cr write us at the mill. 


a transportation viewpoint. It was dis- 
approved finally for financial reasons 
only, and mainly because under the 
Van Sweringens’ proposals, their 33% 
control of the individual roads would 
have been expanded into a more-than- 
50% voting control of the new com- 
bine, 

Physically, the combination would 
appear a cinch job. Already many traffic 
imterchange points are maintained be- 
tween members of the C. & O. family, 
and their importance in the present 
setup may be judged by the fact that 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


( arpenter 


STAINLESS STEELS ° 


Sion Resistance 


i Oe en ee 


BRANCHES AT <a 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 


Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 


the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


= 
mf 
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WATCHMAN 
TURNS IN 
ALARM 
- Goes Home! 


Typrcot fires om which 


records 

A brick warehouse was destroyed BECAUSE —(1) 
Watchman left premises without permission. (2) He 
finally turned in alarm, waited a few minutes for the 
firemen, then went home to get warm, taking the keys 
of the plant with him. 


A DETEX Watch 
clock System super- 
vises the activities af 
your Warchmen, gives 
a tamper-proof record 
of their devotion to 
duty—or lack of il 
The DETEX Manual 
is an invaluable guide 
for selecting and train 
ing Watchmen for any 
emergency. Send for 
FREE Manual today 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Dept 86 
Home Office, 76 Varick $4., New York 13, N. Y. 
Sales and Service in All Principe! Cities 


DETFEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT # PATROL 


uatromed ond unsupervised 
Wetchmen contributed to 
Fire loss—toben trom offic:a! 


~. SALES MANAGER WARTED ~~, 


CONVEYING MACHINERY ®2!VISION 
Of Southern Ohio Manufacturer 
Engineering education or background, execu- 
tive ability essential. Excellent’ opportunity 
now and postwar. Reply in confidence to 
Box 451, Business Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, TIl. 


weeoeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeer----~* 
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Exclusive Representations for Argentina 


For New and Rebuilt Equipment 
Sought By 
PUMA TECNICA 

Wetl established engineering firm with best con- 
nections with Packing Houses 

FOODSTUFF MILLS etc 

Please reply to: Puma = S.R. Ltd., 
Calle Perd 530, Buenos Aires 


FOREIGN SALES FACILITIES 


MANUFACTURER ELECTRICAL AND INDUS- 

Li oy EQUIPMENT WITH COMPLETE WORLD 
es organization wishes share foreign sales facil- 

tues with other companies manufacturing non-com- 

petitive equipment suitable same foreign ow outlets. 

Objectives: Over sales 

complete line for distributors. 

F in Dept., Suite 4400, 70 Pine St., N. Y.5, N.Y. 


ee 


What Alleghany-Family Merger Would Mean | 


December 31, 1944 -—————-] 94 4- 
Assets Gross 

Chesapeake & Ohio ...... $814,061 ,000 $216,536,000 $27 

N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. 321,647 G00 100,458,000 7 

Peat Rasquette ./........- 204,688,000 56,303,300 3 

Wheeling & Lake Erie .... 125,012,000 25,101,000 

ee eee $1,465,408,000 $398,398,000 $4 

Present Leading Eastern Trunk Lines 

Pennsylvania ............ $2,829,014,000 $1,010,016,000 $64.7 

New York Central aan es 2,067 ,405,000 714,963,000 35.7 

Baltimore & Ohio ........ 1,324,977,000 387,193,000 20 

ERs ; oS ee 496,902,000 156,721,000 7. 
alone is estimated to secure about 25% __ besides being in important soft-coal 
ot all the loaded cars it handles from carrier, is also an important mover of 


afhliates and to turn over to the latter 
about. 8% of its loaded cars. 

© A Mover of Coal—Obviously, the 
base of such a consolidation would be 
the financially impregnable C. & O., 
which in some past years has handled 
over its rails as much as 12% of the 
nation’s entire soft coal output. 

The other Alleghany roads, however, 

would also bring into the combination 
something of value. Pere Marquette, 
for example, is a natural extension of 
the C. & O. into Michigan from Tol- 
edo. Michigan uses as much as 4,000,- 
000 tons of “C. & O. coal’ some years, 
and Pere Marquette, as in the past, 
could prove a valuable adjunct in this 
connection. The motor industry pro- 
vides the Pere Marquette with much 
in-and-out trafic other than coal, and 
because of its Lake Michigan car fer- 
ries, the road has always been able to 
cut in on substantial east-west traffic. 
e Nickel Plate’s Contribution—The 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis (nick- 
named the Nickel Platé because it cost 
so much to build that some wags in- 
sisted its rails must have been mickel- 
plated) would likewise fit in nicely. 

Nickel Plate, for example, would give 
the new system the second shortest 
Buffalo-Chicago rail route and, via the 
Lehigh Valley or Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, the second Yen freight 
and passenger line between New York 
and the Windy City. In addition, it 
would contribute excellent Toledo-St. 
Louis and Sandusky (Ohio)-Peoria (IIl.) 
main lines and provide two more im- 
portant traffic interchange connections 
with the main western and southwestern 
roads. 
© Coal and Ore Carrier—The Wheeling 
& Lake Erie property, which traverses 
territory not reached by the others, 
would likewise be valuable in the con- 
solidation. It connects an important 
highly industrialized Ohio area with 
that state’s eastern coal region and, 


70 


ore to large steel centers. 
How the “outside” stockholders 


would welcome the merger, however, 
might be a different matter. Their atti 
tude could be an important factor, too 
as others than members of the All 
ghany family own as much as 5].4 
3 


of Pere Marquette’s voting stock, + 
of Nickel Plate’s common stock an 
its preferred, and 32% of the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie shares. 

e Less Than 8%-—Alleghany’s contr 
of C. & O. might not be sufficient t 
swing such a deal under pressure, cither 
The remarkably successful debt redu 
tion program, which has cut Alleghany 
funded debt from $79,000,000 to les 
than $11,000,000 since 1935, has onh 
been accomplished at the expense of it 
C. & O. stock holdings. Consequent! 
according to the ICC, it now owns les 
than an 8% interest and only exercise 
control of C. & O. with the support of 
other stockholders at elections of dire: 
tors. 

C. & O. stockholders, also, are used to 
regular and liberal dividends (the rate 
dropped below $2.50 only once in the 
1930's and has lately been $3.50) and 
they will want assurance tht such treat 
ment will continue. Wheeling & Lake 
Erie’ shareholders have similarly done 
well dividendwise and — doubtless 
demand recognition of this fact when 
a merger is actually saapie’. 
eA ifferent Story—Neither Nickel 
Plate nor Pere Marquette can boast of 
such earning records. Actually, no divi 
dends on the former’s preferred have 
been paid since 1931. Pere Marquette, 
for the first time since 1931, has just 
resumed such disbursements on_ the 
senior of its two preferred issues. 

As a result, some adjustment of the 
$12,000,000 of back dividends now ac- 
crued on the Pere Marquette preferreds 
and the almost $29,000,000 due on 
Nickel Plate’s similar shares will prob- 
ably have to be made if such stock: 


i 
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4 Writing checks make you tired? 


'MICRO SWITCH 


: 6 


Snap-Action Makes#it a Finger-Tip Job 


SORE hanna ees 


When check writing is big busjness, when checks 
to be written pile up in stacks, many busy concerns 
use this Hedman Check Writer to speed the work 
and ease the strain on their operators. 


\ 
HERE IS HOW \r WORKS Electrical control for this finger-tip Check Writer 


manufactured by the Hedman Company of Chi- 
... Snap-action switch “A” is oct ated when the lever cago, Illinois, is supplied by an accurate and sensi- 
is pulled, causing pivoted lever arny"B” to press against tive Micro Switch snap-action switch. 

the pin plunger of switch ; At the movement of a lever, this tiny switch cuts 
"A," starting motor “C." , in the motor and starts the complete cycle of 
operations. When the check is imprinted, the 
At the completion of the : ; ; switch automatically shuts off the motor, and the 
cycle, the lever arm re- ' a writer is ready for the next check. 


leases the pressure on i f Micro Switch products were chosen by the Hed- 
switch “A” and the motor y+ man Company for this important part of their 
stops. The machine is then oe i Check Writer because of their precise, accurate 
ready for another cycle & ' repeat operations over many millions of operations, 
of operations. ".) &. because of the small force and small operating 
; motion required, and because their tiny size and 
light weight best adapted them to a streamlined 
design. 


- 


; Ability of Micro Switch snap-action switches to 
Do You Need a Switch to control ys Seg help to peck- handle substantial amounts of power at line volt- 
age products, bottle fluids, record airplane flights, make change, dis- 
pense drinks, heat water, control electronic tubes, or steer ships? Miao 
Switch snap-action switches successfully control many such operations 
...and thousands more. Micro Switch engineers, experienced in the 
application of millions of these precise, snap-action switches to prod- trial design. 
ucts for both war and peace, will be glad to show you how they can Tat 
add long life and reliability to your product at lower cost. Write for LET'S ALi BACK THE ATTACK Rw EXTRA WAR BONDS 
the Micro Switch Handbook-Catalog today. 


ages and the fact that they are supplied with a 
wide variety of metal housings and actuators make 
them well suited to almost every type of indus- 


WiCRO switcH | 
© First Industrial Corporation Seno oe 
; : The basic switch is a thumb-size, 


— feather-light, plastic enclosed, pre- 
M IC R ¢ — ’ cision, snap-action switch, under- 
< SWITC H writers’ listed and rated at 1200 
Pw) ‘ V.A., at 125 to 460 volts a.c. 
Capacity on d.c. depends on load 

characteristics. Accurate repro- 

ducibility of performance is main- 

tained over millions of operations. Basic switches of differ- 

ent characteristics are combined with various actuators and 

metal housings to meet a wide range of requirements, 
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ceorcin’s Place IN THE SUN 


Georgia—Empire State of the South—has made exceed- 
ingly rapid progress in the past generation. To her vast 
agricultural production, there have been added in recent 
years industries of great number and variety. 

Largest state east of the Mississippi, Georgia’s fertile 
soils and great store of natural resources hold promise for 
even wider diversification in agriculture, commerce and 
industry. Georgia is capable of supporting many times 


the state’s present population. Here indeed is a land of 
opportunity. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway, a vital factor in 
Georgia's economic life, believes in the future of the state. 
The Seaboard is striving with all other Georgians for the 
attainment of the high-level economy commensurate with 


the rich resources of this great state. 


Buy More WAR BONDS 


If you want a reprint of this advertisement in full color, 
write Seaboard Air Line Railway, Norfolk 10, Virginia 


holders are to look fa 

merger suggestions 

Young. 

e War Earnings Help- 
particular problem, how 

been solved by the time tual m 
ger steps are taken. B is he 
Sharply cut their former 
debt structures by retirin 
war carnings and by refu 
saving of interest. 

Pere Marquette fixed c! 
ample, are now running at 
rate of only $1,840,000 c 
$3,200,000 in 1942. Nick 
lar load is only $4,660,01 
$7,502,000 in 1936, thu 
appear in a position hencef to ui 
carmings to pay off mu f th S 
irrears, especially if their p« iT veg 
measure up to Wall Street's current jj 
eral estimates. 

e Optimists—Followers of Robert 
Young’s career since the group he don 
nates took over the Van Swering 
unfinished railroad empire in 1937 
hock-shop prices aren’t losing any sled 
over such factors. They feel sure You 
will be able to work out a satisfactog 
plan when the time comes, if he stig 
feels then as he has in the past abo 
merging members of the C. & O. fami 


INSURANCE TAX UPHELD 


In a 4-to-3 decision, with potenti 
implications for beneficiaries of life i 
surance policies all over the country, t 
Kentucky Court of Appeals ruled th 
week that the face value of an insurang 
policy left with the company—to dra 
interest or on an annuity arrangement 
is subject to the state ad valorem ta 
of one-half of one percent just the sam 
as income-producing stocks and bond; 

Under Kentucky law, the owner ¢ 
dividend-paying stock must pay an ag 
valorem tax on the stock itself in addi 
tion to income tax on the dividend 
Heretofore, the holder of an insuraneg 
policy paying cash benefits has paid 
tax only on that part of the annua 
payment classed as income, just as unde 
federal law. 

The majority opinion of the c 
held, however, that the insurance fea 
ture of the case at issue ceased on t! 
death of the insured and that therefor 
the contract resolved into a trust agree 
ment between the beneficiary and the 
company, as much subject to ad valorem 
taxation as the face value of a tru 
estate set up by will. 

There is now $1,750,000,000 of life 
insurance in effect in Kentucky, an ut 
known portion of which is potentially 
affected by the decision. Insurance met 
fear that other states with ad valorem or 
personal property taxes may now follow 
suit. 
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N OVIES are so well photographed to- 
day you’d think Hollywood didn’t 
have any problems. But here’s a dandy: 

In sunlight or intense indoor lighting an 
object sometimes throws a shadow so black 
it looks like a hole in the ground! What 
they do is wash out the shadow with light 
from a big lamp with a lens like the one 
shown above in a test at Corning. 

Corning makes these lenses in many sizes 
out of special heat resistant glass that won’t 
crack under the terrific heat of a large lamp, 
and makes them so accurate that light can 
be regulated from an intense spot that will 
chase away a shadow, to a huge flood for 
a complete stage set. 

You'll find Corning lenses of all shapes 
and varieties today in the far corners of the 


world. Along the right of way of our hard- 
working railroads. On our battleships and 
supply vessels. Ice-incrusted on submarines 
in Arctic waters. On fighters and bombers. 

And this is only one field in which Corn- 
ing’s knowledge of glass is helping our na- 
tion at war. In the conservation of metals 
Corning has demonstrated that glass can 
often replace metal and do a better job. 

In fact, Corning products demonstrate 
that glass may be regarded almost as a new 
material... surprisingly sftong, acid and 
wear-resistant, even flexible under certain 
conditions. One can foresee a new “age of 
glass”in which Corning’s understand- 
ing of this versatile material will enable 
business to cut costs, increase produc- 
tion, or obtain results not possible 


with other materials. We invite you to write 
about any war problem that glass might 
solve. And when peacetime plans reach the 
drawing board stage, we'd like to hear 
about them, too. Corning Glass Works, 
Dept. 566-B. Corning, N. Y. 


LoRNING 


means 
Research in Glass 


O cancellations and cutbacks 
make you need more cash 
quickly . . . for current operations, 
taxes, renegotiation payments or 
any other purpose? Do you need a 
liberal and assured supply of funds 
to reconvert or expand your plant, 
build inventories, finance sales activ- 
ity and see your business through to 
profitable civilian operation? 


Then don’t fail to investigate our 
new and broader Commercial Fi- 
nancing Plan . . . which involves no 
interference with your management, 
no restrictions on your operations. 
At our drastically reduced rates, 
many companies now find this 
plan more liberal, more flexible and 
lower in cost than any other method 
of financing available to them. 


What’s more, under this plan you 
will have no balances to maintain .. 
no worries about renewals, calls or 
periodic clean-ups of your loans. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


Instead, you will have funds at your 
disposal to use as needed under a 
continuing arrangement . . . which 
combines the features of permanent 
financing with the flexibility and 
low net cost of borrowing on a day- 


to-day basis. 


Equally important, this plan will 
free you from the handicap of a 
short line of credit which barely 
meets your needs under normal 
conditions, and which may be 
tightened up or withdrawn when 
you need money most. Instead, you 
will have ample funds available to 
meet unusual situations, take ad- 
vantage of opportunities, expand 
volume and increase profits. 


Let us show you how this plan can 
meet any need for funds in your 
business quickly, economically and 
without red tape. Just write, wire 
or phone the nearest Commercial 
Credit Company office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


Ca pital an 


BALTIMO 


d Surpl us more 


than $65,000,000 


RE 2, MD- 


FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Issue by Ruppert 

Famed brewing concern wi 
offer its stock to public for firg 
time. Estate will ceas¢ 
any of company’s shares 


The name of Ruppert 
identified with beer, baseba 
ful personality, was append 
tration statement filed last 
the Securities & Exchange ( Lis 
Closely held since its incepti 186 
the beer-making house of Ruppert yy 
taking the first step towar publ 
offering of its stock. 

e Son Carried On—The Jaco! 
who founded the brewery that was 
perpetuate his name attributc 

cess to “ambition, steading 

headedness, and hard work,” a 
which seemed to work well in conjunc. 
tion with the New York public’s proved 
capacity and taste for beer. 

Apple of Founder Ruppert’s eye y 
Jacob, Jr., born the same year the brew. 
ery was established. Jacob the younger 
went to Columbia grammar school, 
passed the entrance examinations fo; 
the Columbia School of Mines. byt 
business called elsewhere. He went into 
his father’s brewery, where he rose so 
rapidly that he became general manager 
in 1888. Later, he served four terms in 
Congress (1899-1907). 

In 1910, the brewing firm was in- 

corporated as Jacob Ruppert, Inc., but 
all stock remained in the hands of mem- 
bers of the family. ‘ 
@ In Beer and Baseball—It.was not as 
brewer or congressman that Jacob Rup- 
pert, Jr., received his greatest share of 
the limelight, but as a baseball magnate. 
He became co-owner of the New York 
Yankees in 1915, outright owner in 
1923. The ball club was more than a 
business with Ruppert. He fought every 
play of every game, and according to 
one of his associates, “Anything under 
a ten-run lead was a close ball game 
to him.” 

From the repeal of prohibition until 
his death in 1939, Ruppert was active 
in helping to solve the U. S. brewing 
industry’s problems of readjustment 
In 1937 he was instrumental in the 
adoption of a code by the United Brew- 
ers’ Industrial Foundation (BW — Nov 
6’39,p50). 

e Will Retire Debentures—Stock sales 
projected in the statement to SEC cover 
34,550 shares of $100 par preferred and 
200,000 shares of common. First Bos 
ton Corp. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce. 
Fenner & Beane were designated as th 
principal underwriters. } 
Proceeds from the sale of 15,000 of 
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. preferred shares will go to the com- 
‘x, the balance will go to five stock- 
jjers who are selling all or part of 
ir holdings. One of these holders is 
estate of Jacob Ruppert, which will 
cease to own any stock in the 
pmpant} ’ ‘ 

The company will use its proceeds 
4 treasury cash to redeem in its en- 
ety, at 103, an issue of 5% deben- 
wes due in 1950. 

Capital Shares Converted—Capital 
jyes now Outstanding will be con- 
tted into 500,000 authorized and is- 
xed shares of $5-par common stock and 
¥,000 authorized and issued shares of 
ynulative preferred with dividend rate 
«t to be determined. 

When all is said and done, the com- 
way will have outstanding 35,000 
bares of $100-par cumulative preferred 
od 500,000 shares of common. 


NP.C. REFINANCES 


With the aim of saving $324,000 in 
snual interest charges, Nebraska Power 
, tepresented by Omaha Electric 
Committee, Inc., which bought the 
wtility under pledge to turn it over to a 
bublic agency for operation (BW-—Jan. 


fi. 


MANILA BOUND 


Granted a two-months’ leave of ab- 
sence, Louis H. Pink, president of 
New York’s Associated Hospital Serv- 
ke, is en route to the Philippines to 
advise in the reorganization of the 
islands’ insurance industry. Former 
state insurance superintendent of 
New York, Pink is reported to have 
accepted the mission in response to an 
appeal from President Sergio Osmena. 
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> TOP-RATED TOOLS 
In Industrys 
C081-Keducing Kit 


The turbine — tool with which in- 
4 dustry sent power costs tumbling! 


The giant press— tool with which 
? industry squeezed fabrication 


costs down! 


' 3 Automatic control! instru- 
‘ ments — tool with which 
management took the 
lag and expense out of con- 
tinuous processing. A tool 
which owes much of its cost- 
cutting efficiency to the 
creative engineering skill 
and advanced manufacturing 
techniques of Foxboro! 


eeand the last is the first 
in many manufacturers’ minds today! 


Wondering how to handle tomor- 
row’s stiff competition? Take your 
cue from plastics, petroleum, textiles, 
food, and scores of other industries. 
Sharpen up your production, shave 
down your costs with automatic proc- 
ess instrumentation by Foxboro. 
Use Foxboro Instrumentation 
wherever temperature, pressure, flow, 
or humidity is involved in your plant, 
and you'll be surprised by the cost 


J 


economies you'll make, the produc- 
tion bonuses you’ll win. And you're 
not the only one who'll be surprised 
with these cost savings and produc- 
tion gains. So will your competitors, 
once your product hits the market! 
Why not call in a Foxboro Engineer 
right now? He's waiting for your 

hone call, wire, or letter! The 

‘oxboro Company, 120 Neponset 
Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 


TO MEASURE AND CONTROL TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW, HUMIDITY 


+ vege 


20'45,p46), has asked state permission 
to issue $7,000,000 in serial notes with 
which to retire the company’s preferred 
stock. 

Spokesmen for the committee said 
51,962 shares of the preferred stock bear 
interest at 7% and 22,561 shares pay 
6%. A financial institution, described 
only as “one of the largest in the coun- 
try,” has agreed to lend the $7,000,000 


on 24% serial notes, offering participa- 
tion to Omaha banks. The last of the 
notes would mature Jan. 1, 1948. 

To retire the preferred shares will 
require $8,197,530. Nebraska Power will 
pay the difference between the proceeds 
of the notes and the value of the called 
shares from its cash assets. 

Nebraska Power bonds will be pledged 
as collateral to secure the notes. 


of its most famous. 


Industrials 
Dow-Jones ——Gain—~ Weeks 
Index Points % Lasted 
June 1900 53.68 
to 


Sep. 1902 67.77 14.09 26.2 117 
Nov.1903 42.15 

to 
Jan. 1906 103.00 60.85 144.3 115 
Nov.1907 53.00 

to 
Nov.1909 100.53 47.53 89.7 105 
July 1910 73.62 

to 
Sep. 1912 94.15 20.53 27.9 114 
Dec. 1914 53.17 

to ’ 
Nov.1916 110.15 56.98 107.2 100 
Dec. 1917 65.95 

to 
Nov.1919 119.62 53.67 81.4 98 
Aug. 1921 63.90 

to 
Oct. 1922 103.43 39.53 61.9 59 
July 1923 86.91 

to 


Sep. 1929 381.17 294.26 338.6 318 


July 1932 41.22 
to 
Mar. 1937 194.40 153.18 371.6 243 
Mar.1938 98.95 
to 
Nov.1938 158.41 59.46 60.1 32 


Apr. 1939 121.44 


to 
Sep. 1939 155.92 34.48 28.4 22 


Bull Market: How Long Will It Last? 


Bull markets follow Newton's first rule for matter, the law of inertia, con- 
tinuing in motion until outside forces intervene. Thus the length of the 
ride is less a factor of momentum than of interference. ‘Tabulation of the 
cleven major upswings on the New York Stock Exchange since 1900 reveals 
that only two have been of longer duration than the current rise. 

The present bull market, now under financial microscopes, started in April, 
1942, more than three years ago. Since then the Dow-Jones industrial stock 
average has moved up about §1%, or some 75 points, from an earlier level 
of around 93. Rail stocks have risen even more sharply. ‘That average has 
increased some 147%, or 35 points, above its previous level around 23. 
e@ Among the Famous—The net is that no matter what happens to it subse- 
quently—and some market experts have their fingers crossed now—the still 
lusty 1942-194? bull market is bound to rank in Wall Street’s book as one 


Railroads 
Dow-Jones ——Gain—— Weeks 
Index Points % Lasted 


June 1900 72.99 


to 
Sep. 1902 129.36 56.37 77.2 115 


Sep. 1903 88.80 
to 
Jan. 1906 138.36 49.56 55.8 121 


Nov.1907 81.41 
to 
Aug. 1909 134.46 53.05 65.2 90 


July 1910 105.59 
to 
Oct. 1912 124.35 18.76 17.8 114 


Dec. 1914 87.40 
to 
Oct. 1916 112.28 24.88 28.4 93 
Dec. 1917 70.75 
to 
Oct. 1919 82.48 11.73 166 94 


June 1921 65.52 


Sep. 1922 93.99 28.47 43.5 64 


Aug. 1923 76.78 
to 
Sep. 1929 189.11 112.33 146.3 317 


July 1932 13.23 


to 
Mar.1937 64.46 51.23 387.2 244 


Mar.1938 19.00 
to 


Jan. 1939 34.33 15.33 80.7 40 


Apr. 1939 24.14 
to 
Sep. 1939 35.90 11.76 48.7 25 
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Lower Yield: 


Life insurance companig 
seek new investment sources ; 
income from securities decline 


wsceS wi 
Several turn to housing wes; th 
. ese alt 
Another decline in the ; te of ; ed by 
terest earned on invested voldd wee 
funds was chalked up last , head ogy 
ican life insurance companies. | |, 194 at - 
earning rate, reports the |istitute , nl 
Life Insurance, dropped to fe in 
all-time low, and slightly under the mpani 
’ I soblem 


vious low of 3.29% in 194 


e Refunding Blamed—The main cyl et 
of this drop was the contin , — 
of insurance funds into low-yieldingi/” ou! 
U. S. government issues. amin 
Almost equally responsible, howeyemm - 
was 1944's wave of corporate refunding whe 
operations, since this resulted in tha E 
redemption of many securitics whic 
could be replaced only by issues offerin 


smaller yields. The ever-lowering m 
on open market securities generally wa 
another important factor. 

Life insurance company owncrship of 
war bonds and other federal issuc 
which offer yields of only 2.50% down 
ward, expanded by some $3,658(,(i00, 
000 during 1944. This increase brough 


to almost $10,000,000,000 the aggre- oo 
gate gain in life insurance investments ty 

in such investments since the war Co 

started. ng a 
© 45% of Total Assets—Combined hold awh 
ings of governments and state and mu me : 
nicipal bonds, which for some time now atetis 
have offered lower yields than mani 1 
Treasury obligations because of ther hound 
tax-exemption status, accounted for their 
some 45% of all life insurance company o Nev 

r . 
assets at the 1944 year-end. This is a aati 


sharply higher ratio than the 40% Hg 
ported the year before and a far cy 


from the time of Pearl Harbor whe: ~ P 
holdings of this type accounted for oni of ‘J 


25% of total resources. < “t 
e Realty Ratio Drops—Back in 19) Hi. 
the earning rate on the life companies @,, 
investment portfolios averaged around Li 
4.50%. During the next quarter centun 


; : main 
it showed only minor year-to-year fluctu: Hy. « 
ations, but the trend disclosed an uj ais 


ward slant and by 1925 had advanced HH og. 
to 5.25%. The early 1930s, however, HH cot 
saw interest rates fall off sharply, and H \93¢ 


they have declined steadily sinc duos 

Of late the average interest return 00 A) 
real estate mortgages, in past years one Hf a. 
of the main sources of life insuran the { 


company investment income, has been of n 
reasonably well maintained. Such invest: # 4:9, 
ments, however, are no longer as prom HH yoy. 
nent as they once were. Compared with @ 4.» 
a 20% ratio at the close of 1941, and 
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site the huge subsequent nse in re- 
“es, at the 1944 year-end _invest- 
ts in this category were only 16% 
total assets. 

gefore the war ends, according to 
» estimates of many insurance authori- 
. 50% of all the life companies’ re- 
“s0es will have been invested in federal 
aes, this group expects no rapid in- 
as after the war in the returns of- 
ed by high-grade corporate obliga- 


According to James A. Fulton, presi- 
bat of the Home Life Insurance Co. 
“New York and current head of the 
fe Insurance Assn. of America, life 
mpanies are facing a real postwar 
eblem in channeling the investment 
y their funds to the best advantage. 
Emphasis on Housing—Because of 
is outlook the industry has been re- 
mining the whole subject of insur- 
ace investments and exploring possible 
sw outlets through which surplus cash 
wn be put to work to provide the earn- 
Ings needed to protect policyholders. 
Particular emphasis is being placed 
s new housing projects. A number of 
ompanies for several years have taken 
sccessful steps in that direction. Last 
ull (BW—Sep.23’44,p64) it appeared 
that Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
hough its growing interest in that 
jeld, might soon become the world’s 
igest apartment house operator (not 
ounting governmental agencies) as well 
‘the world’s largest life insurance com- 
pany. 

- Corporate preferred stocks also are be- 
ag considered, although there are some 
irawbacks. Most serious of the objec- 
tons concerns the present necessity for 
«tering such investments at market 
values on year-end statements even 
though the latter might not represent 
their intrinsic worth. , 

*New Capital Needs—Fulton expects 
new enterprises after the war to create 
need for additional capital. But he is 
not so certain whether that need will 
xeep pace with the postwar expansion 
f his industry’s investable assets as long 
a “the investment of those assets is 
limited to the type which has to date 
been traditional.” 

Life insurance costs last year re- 
mained about unchanged since the rela- 
tive stability of mortality and the profits 
trom sales of securities and real estate 
offset the drop in the earnings rate on 
assets. Such costs, although above 
'930’s average, actually aren’t much 
above those of 25 years ago. 

All in all, therefore, Fulton sees no 
reason to be unduly apprehensive of 
the future. He believes that resumption 
of normal business activity, plus relaxa- 
hon of some of the wartime controls 
now exercised, should have the effect of 
‘tabilizing investment income. 
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BELfone instantly al- 
lows you to talk with 
any department, or sev- 
eral at once, with just the 
touch of a switch. Like 
talking “across the desk”, 
you avoid waiting for replies 
to orders or inquiries. Keeps 
telephone lines clear of internal 
traffic and free for outside calls. 
Office transactions are speeded up. 


With BELfone you can keep a tighter 
rein on office eficiency. Write TODAY 
for details on how economically stand- 
ard BELL units can be combined to fit 


all your needs. 
BELL SOUND SYSTEMS, INC 


1187 Essex Ave., Columbus 3, Ohio 
4900 Euclid Ave 


r 


Export Office Cleveland 3 


A critical survey of organized labor 
in the United States 


—conflicting issues and methods 
for resolving labor disputes 


—historical development 
—aims, policies, and practices 


—significance to industrial —social, economic, and 
relations political implications 
This important new book is an exhaustive treatment of 


organized labor and collective bargaining, its. growth and 
development, its influence on industrial relations, and its 
significance in the national economy. Thoroughly docu- 


mented, and illustrated in detail by specific examples and 
cases, the book presents—in the light of modern social and 
economic philssophy—both a descriptive picture of the _his- 
torical background of organized labor, and a definitive 
analysis of the basic issues and problems involved. 


Just Published! 


ORGANIZED LABOR 


Vol. ITI of The Economics of Labor 
By Harry A. Millis 


Professor and Chairman Emeritus, Department of Economics, 
University of Chicago; Member, National Labor Relations 
oard 
and Royal E. Montgomery 


Professor of Economics, Cornell University 


911 pages, 6 x 9, $6.00 


14 chapters include: 


Nineteenth Century American Unionism 
American Trade Union History, 1890-1520 
American Unionism Since 1930 


Trade-Union Structure, Government, 
Interelationships 


The Union in Industry: The Theory of 
Collective Bargaining 


Some Trade Union Policies and Practices 
Trade Unions, the Law, and the Courts 


Problem of Strikes, and Lockouts: Media- 
tion and Arbitration of Industrial Dis- 
putes 


and 


ti Plans and Inde- 


~— Unions. 
See it 10 days © Send This Coupon 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York (8 
Send me Millis and Montgomery's Organized Labor, for 10 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$6.00, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. 
(Postage paid om cash orders.) 


Policies and practices of the trade unions, 
discussed in detail in the light of evolu- 
tionary social psychology—from both 
labor and management point of view. 
Full consideration of such problems as 
wage scales and hours of work, closed 
vs. open shop, labor standardization, 
“company” and independent unions, the 
power to strike and lock out, methods for 
settling disputes, etc. Covers a review 


City and State. 
SND bcc 00.5:000500685066564 Sec cntncces 
Position 


eecdhootisceeccsoes BW -6-20-45 
(Books sent on approval in U. 8. only.) 


of legal decisions and legislative enact- 
ments affecting labor, and traces govern- 
ment policy toward organized labor. 


MARKETING | 


C.U.’s Wedge 


News feature devised by 
Consumers Union now reaches 
low-income reader groups via 
various labor union papers. 


Advertisers who haye worried over 

the years about the product FE 
issued by Consumers Union now have 
a new cause for concern, for the C. U. 
recommendations about buying are 
gaining circulation through a new and 
mostly more powerful medium. 
e Syndicated Feature—That medium 1s 
“Your Dollar,” a syndicated newspaper 
feature which Consumers Union, Inc., 
releases monthly. “Your Dollar’ is an 
abridgment of the three or four re- 
ports on consumer products which 
C. U. deems most interesting in the 
current issue of “Consumer inosts,” 
its monthly publication. But while the 
monthly reaches about 70,000 teachers, 
dentists, lawyers, and others in profes- 
sional groups, “Your Dollar” has a po- 
tential circulation of about 2,000,000 
in the 109 papers that use it more 
ox less regularly. Ninety percent of 
them are labor union papers. 

Overlapping of circulation is slight, 
since not more than 10% of C. U.’s 
members are also union members who 
might read “Your Dollar” in their local 
union paper. 

@ What It May Mean—Hence, while 
the manufacturer of, say, a nationally 
advertised baking powder, might shrug 
his shoulders at an adverse report on 
his product in Consumer Reports reach- 
ing a mere 70,000, he might take quite 
a different attitude toward a similar 
report reaching a sizable chunk of the 
mass market he is trying to cultivate. 

More significant is the fact that 
through “Your Dollar,” Consumers 
Union has gained a wedge, if only a 
small one, into the workingman’s think- 
ing. C. U. admits it has never been able 
to reach many people in the lower in- 
come groups who, it felt, were most 
in need of its services. Normally such 
groups include most labor union mem- 
bers. 

e Reasons for Indifference—Two factors 
account for this indifference, according 
to Arthur Kallet, director of C. U. 
and outstanding consumer movement 
leader ever since he teamed with Fred- 
erick John Schlink to write “100,000,- 
000 Guinea Pigs” (BW-—Report to 


Executives: Apr.22’ 39,p39): 
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(1) Labor’s traditional thinking is in 
terms of getting a bigger pay aes 
without Paying much attention to what 
that pay envelope will buy. 

(2) Many workingmen’s families, 
with neither ready cash nor checkbook 
in their pockets, were slow to dig up 
$4 a year ($3 in club subscriptions) for 
Consumer Reports, the annual C. U. 
Buying Guide, and “Bread and Butter,” 
companion weekly newssheet devoted 
to current events affecting consumer 
interests. 

e Educational Project—““Your Dollar” 
was devised in 1937 to overcome. this 
obstacle. Consumers Union, a non- 
profit organization, sought in this way 


AIR EXPRESS 


Mass delivery of package goods by 
parachute was demonstrated last week 
at Washington's National Airport to 
prove the-feasibility of extending air 
freight service to commuuities with- 
out landing facilities. In the demon- 
stration, by Pennsylvania Central Air- 
lines and Switlik Parachute Co., Tren- 
ton, N.]., packages containing every- 
thing from radio equipment to phono- 
graph records and dishes were dis- 
gorged at 200 ft. from a plane doing 
130 m.p.h., landed gently (below). 
Breakage: two small saucers. Heart 
of the device, designed at the request 
of the Army Postal Service, is a spring- 
operated conveyor mounted in the 
door of the plane (right). It ejects up 
to six packages when a cockpit trig- 
ger is tripped, the chutes opening 
by static lines attached to the door 
frame. Hopes for postwar adoption of 


to give lower income gr 
its ratings of consumer p 
out including enough mat 
loss of potential subscribers, jt 


source of revenue. It charges $} 4, 
for the service, merely to help t 
out publications which not h 
some degree of real interest in the 


terial. The rest of the co 
oft to education. 

Kallet claims no credit for “y 
Dollar” for the obviously heighteneg 
terest in the consumer movement 
the part of labor union members, 7 
interest, he points out, stems fp 
higher prices, deteriorating quality, g 
scarcities of consumer merchandise— 
tors which have helped make 4 


5) charg 


group increasingly conscious of wh 
their dollar buys, as well as how jt 
earned. 

The affinity between Consumg 


the method are high, for direct ai 
freight delivery not only to domesti 
communities but in isolated sections 
of Latin America, Alaska, and north 
ern Canada where even surface tran 
portation is almost nonexistent. 
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(oast-to-coast air route links 26 great cities 
across the top of the country! 


Northwest Passage... short-cut between Atlantic and 
Pacific... is a reality! 

Now for the first time the great cities across the 
top of the country—all the way from New York- 
Detroit to Seattle-Portland—are joined by fast, direct 
air service to both coasts. 

Northwest Passage will form a vital link in world air- 
ways, too. It’s the direct route from New York to 
Seattle—take-off point for Alaska and the Orient. 


NORTHWEST 
AIRLINES 


welt 


RL SS 


Union and the labor movement has 
been close since C. U. was launched in 
1935 as an offshoot of Consumers Re- 
search. Kallet, who with Schlink 
founded Consumers Research, led C. R. 
employees out of the rival organization 
after a strike at C. R. Since that time 
C. U. includes, in its reports on prod- 
ucts, comments on the manufacturers’ 


labor policies. 


Trademark Code 


Lanham bill may become law 
this year despite charges that 
it will perpetuate monopolies 
conferred by patent grants. 


Trademarks, primary goodwill assets 

of American business, may be given ex- 
= scope and a higher degree of 
egal protection this year, if that hardy 
perennial, the Lanham bill, is finally 
passed. 
e Enactment Expected—The sponsor, 
Rep. Fritz Lanham of Texas, has 
worked seven years for enactment of 
this codification and modernization of 
the rather chaotic trademark laws. He’s 
confident that it will make the grade 
this year, but trademarks may get caught 
in the movement to abridge patent pro- 
tection. 

Highly favored by national advertisers 
and a majority of the attorneys special- 
izing in trademark law, the bill has 
always been popular in Congress. Four 
times it has passed the House, three 
times the Senate, and twice it has been 
enacted by both houses in a single ses- 
sion. Something always happened to 
keep it from the President's desk. 

@ Justice Dept. Wary—Last year the 
Dept. of Justice fought a successful. de- 
laying action on the ground that the 
bill creates new instruments of monopoly 
which could be used in violation of the 
antitrust laws. The department argued 


, 


that the bill's provision for incontes*- 


ability after five years’ registration (sub- 
ject to qualifications) would make a 
fundamental change in the property 
rights inherent in a mark. 

Testifying before the Senate Patents 
Committee, Justice Dept. spokesmen 
feared that even those marks which 
have in fact become generic through 
popular usage would become incontest- 
able under the bill, despite the many 
court decisions that such marks have no 
status as private property. (Examples: 
shredded wheat, linoleum, aspirin, and 
cellophane.) 

e Producer or Product?—The Justice 
Dept. stressed the common law prin- 
ciple that a trademark identifies the pro- 
ducer rather than the product, and 
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Installation of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s undergr 

coaxial cable network (BW—Feb.24 45,p70)—one of whose chief uses wil 
intercity and transcontinental transmission of television broadcasts—is proc 
ing about on schedule (BW—Jun.17’44,p90). By the end of this year, the 
pany expects to have more than 1,500 mi. of cable in the ground, altho 
not all can be immediately put into service because final equipment is 

rently unobtainable due to priorities. The entire transcontinental netwot 
about 7,000 route miles—is scheduled to be completed by the end of | 


argued that the Lanham bill controverts 
this principle. Asst. Attorney General 
Wendell Berge said the bill would per- 
mit a registrant to secure an exclusive 
right to the only name or the common 
name by which a product is known to 
the public, or an exclusive right to a 
designation which is merely descriptive 
of the nature, value, quality, or use of 
the product and which any producer 
might use without fraud or deceit. 

“It would,” Berge argued, “further 
the inevitable tendency of trademark 
owners to attempt to substitute their 
exclusive marks for common names or 
terms. . .. The bill would reward with 
monopoly the successful private promo- 
tion of such tendency. Certainly it is 
neither wise nor desirable that the cor- 
poration which first names a product 
shall for that reason alone-be entitled to 


acquire a monopoly of it.” 

© Paapetast Menoptly Feared—This 
argument will be reiterated when this 
year’s practically identical version of the 
Lanham bill, already passed by the 
House as H.R. 1654, again comes to 
hearing before the Senate Patents Com- 
mittee. 

The Justice Dept. is particularly jit- 
tery about trademarks on patented arti- 
cles, arguing that incontestability could 
work to perpetuate the monopoly con- 


ferred by the patent grant. (Under 

Lanham bill, registration is renew 

for 20-year periods.) The British t: 

mark act is cited by the Justice Dept 
one way of dealing with the problen 

provides that two years after expirz 

of a patent, the trademark name of 

article becomes unregisterable if if 
found to be the “only practicable n 

or description.” Trademark experts rg 
that U.S. case law affords even gre 

protection, in the principle that 

ownership of the trade name ey 
with the patent. 

e New Slant on Assignments—An 

portant innovation in the Lanham | 
rewrites the old common law tule 
assignment, to provide that a mark 

be assigned without also assigning | 
business which owns it. This has h 
been permitted in other countries, it 
said. 

In an analysis of the bill for the! 
tional Assn. of Manufacturers, Walte 
Derenberg of New York University 
that this provision would permit a m 
ufacturer “to split up his business eit 
geographically or with regard to the v 
ous types of commodities produced 4 
assign one or more of his tradema 
separately to those who are interested 
acquiring either production rights li 
ited to one or more lines of product 
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Hot and thirsty, the cowboy welcomes a 
deep drink from a clean, cool mountain 
stream. 

Your war-busy employes welcome a fresh, 
cool drink from a Westinghouse Water Cooler. 
By locating coolers convenient to work areas 
you can cut time losses. 

Westinghouse offers various models of 
highly efficient, long-life, easy-to-maintain 
Water Coolers. Westinghouse Explosion-proof 
Coolers are specifically designed for use 
in oil refineries, synthetic rubber plants or 
wherever a spark is a hazard. 

The Westinghouse hermetically-sealed re- 
frigeration system is the secret of the cooler’s 
dependable service and low operating cost. 

Ask your Westinghouse supplier about 
models available now. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Spring- 
field 2, Mass. Plants in 25 cities. Offices 
everywhere. 


Wes tinghouse 


WATER COOLERS 
Viukaged Kefuigoudliom by Westinghouse 


MILK COOLERS - HOME FREEZERS + REACH-IN REFRIGERATORS - ROOM COOLERS + BEVERAGE COOLERS 
Tune in Jobn Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 E.W.T., N.B.C. * Hear Ted Malone, Mon. Tues. Wed. Evenings, Blue Network 


approved for Class l, 
Group D, installations. 


 ELELTRIL Truck 


ry 


Cuts Unloading Time 75% 


~~ also Cuts 


Handling Costs 65% 


Production costs in almost every 
industry can be reduced by the 
use of electric trucks. Records 
prove that these powered handlers 
save both time and money. 

Take the case of a plant where 
baled materials are unloaded from 
cars and placed in storage. The 
records show that, before install- 
ing an electric fork truck, the job 
of unloading a car manually took 
16 manhours. 

Now, after installation of the 
electric truck, records show that 
the same job requires only 4 man- 
hours—a reduction of 75%. The 
dollar-cost of handling the job has 
been reduced 65%. 

The electric fork truck also 
makes higher stacking possible and 
so conserves vitally needed stor- 


age space. It also makes the job 
of unloading the heavy bales easier 
and safer for workers. 


Investigate now the effective 
ways electric trucks can cut your 
postwar production costs by sav- 
ing time and money. 

To keep abreast of latest de- 
velopments: 

FoR MANAGEMENT: “‘Unit Loads”’ 
Bulletin explaining a coordinating 
materials handling system that in- 
volves practically every industry. 

For TRANSPORTATION SUPERVISOR: 
**Material Handling’? Handbook 
containing vital information neces- 
sary to the conduct of efficient inter- 
department operations. 

For PosTWAR PLANNERS: Request 
sample copy of Truck Cost-keeping 
Forms. 


ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ASSOCIATION 
209 South Wells Street « Chicago 4, Illinois 


MANUFACTURERS OF TRUCKS: AUTOMATIC, BAKER, CRESCENT 


EASTON, ELWELL-PARKER, LEWIS-SHEPARD, MERCURY, YALE 
BATTERIES: CARLILE & DOUGHTY, EDISON, EXIDE, PHILCO 
CHARGING EQUIPMENT: ELECTRIC. PRODUCTS, HERTNER 


or territorial rights fox, 
nated area.” 

e@ Called. Antitrust Detour 
of Justice sees this sam 
the bill as implementing 
tive division of fields and ¢ 
the fixing of price differen} 
ferent uses of a product- 
of the intent of the antitn 
antitrust lawyers say thes 
not imaginary because th 
used by international cart 

The majority of tradem 
answer these arguments by 
the Justice Dept. is “looking { 
and is allergic to trademarks 
else which is “monopolistic, 
beneficial or malignant. The 
rists in the Justice Dept., it 
would even rule out the mo: 
herent in the “better 
legend if the mousetraps wer 
a brand name; that instead, th 
prefer to have grade labeling of 
traps, policed by the Fede: 
Commission. 

e Existing Powers Retained—}'; 
the Lanham bill go on to point 

it does not repeal, impair, or 1 
antitrust or any other laws and ¢ 
contains a saving clause that 
shall not be construed as limit 
stricting the operation of am 
law or agency. As to the argun 
generic names, they point to a 
which provides that a mark i 

to be abandoned when the 1 
through any act of commission 
sion, causes it to “lose its signif 
as an indication of origin.” 

Evidently not much impressed | 
antitrust arguments, the Senate | 
Committee made only mino1 
sions in no way altering the Just 
Dept.’s basic objections to the m 
when it reported the bill for pass 
last year, but it made another chang 
which proved definitely unpopular. |! 
would have given “any government 
agency which believes that the pul 
interest will be adversely affected’’ t! 
specific right to file an opposition 
apply for cancellation of any mark, in 
the same manner as an individual w| 
may claim to be damaged by registrati 
of a conflicting mark. 

e Dmg Trade Objects—Important b 
ness interests, notably in the drug fx 
objected to this change, probably « 
of a fear that it would give federal ag 
cies, such as the Federal Trade Ci 
mission and the Food & Drug Adm 
istration, and no doubt the Antitrust 
Division of the Justice Dept., a han 
weapon to attack their trade names 
the Patent Office, either before or after 
registration. 

It was argued that such a provision 
was unnecessary, since registration 1s not 
a defense in any action brought under 
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SIMPLIFIES TODAY’S PAYROLL PROBLEMS 


MARINETTE PAPER COMPANY 
MAMINETTE, WISCONSIN 


PAYROLL JOURNAL 
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MARINETTE PAPER COMPANY 
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OR more than thirty years 

Monroe Calculating Machines 
have maintained leadership. The 
mechanical excellence and superior 
service responsible for this record 
are built into Monroe Accounting 
and Listing Machines. 


CMRCRD OUST OE CasweD mm Be One 


a> . 
Guy wouvewosn: soaeedo MT ry 


23-| a10-| 25- s9- os-| 2004 
Monroe’s unique Payroll Ac- 
counting Machine has reached new 
heights in simplifying and speed- 
ing up payroll procedures. The es- 
sential records: journal, individual 
earnings record, and employee’s re- 
ceipt, are produced and proved si- 
multaneously. By a simple turn of 
program bar this same Monroe is 
ready for Accounts Receivable or 
other accounting work—or it may 
be instantly converted into a straight 
adding-listing machine. 


Thanks to simplicity and unusual 
visibility, the operator can use this 
machine expertly after a few min- 
utes’ instruction—and the “Velvet 
Touch” keyboard defies fatigue. 

Whether your payroll be large or 
small, let a representative from our 
nearby branch explain the Monroe 
Simplified Payroll Plan. Monroe 
Calculating Machine Compayy, 
Inc., Orange, N. J. 


Machine —— : Monroe Adding Calculator Forms reproduced chy a ee of 
; Marinette, Wis. 
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SELF-POWERED 
PRESSES 


These BIRDSBORO Self-Powered Plastic 
(Compression) Molding Presses are equipped with built-in 
Hydraulic systems complete with pumps and controls cap- 


able of producing required variable pressures and rates of 
speeds. This means that plants without existing accumu- 
lator facilities can rapidly get into production with these 
Birdsboro Plastic Compression Molding Presses. 


Our specialty is designing and building hydraulic presses to 
meet the needs of the plastic industry. Take advantage of 
Birdsboro’s long press-making experience to secure the 
presses you will need to meet competition. 


mnmenona_— 
HYDRAULIC PLASTIC PRESSES 


another federal law. 1) 
not included in the pre 
the bill. 

e “Collective” Marks Pro: 
vations proposed by th 
in addition to those ment 
for registration of “collect 
tification” marks, such ; 
geographical origin of a prod 
potatoes), or denote stan 
ity such as the seals of ¢ 
sional, or cooperative orga 

A separate register woul 
ized for “service” marks to 
ices rather than merchandi 
ister would include “nam 
titles, designations, slogan 
names, and distinctive featur 
or other advertising used in ¢ 
© Register Expanded—The ‘ 
tal register” established by the tradg 
mark act of 1920 would be expanded ¢ 
include “any trademark, orm l, labe 
package, configuration of goods, namd 
word, slogan, phrase, surname, ge graph 
ical name, numeral, or device or an 
combination of any of the fo egoing 
but such mark must be capabl y dis 
tinguishing the applicant’s goods o 
services.’ 

After a year on the ae ienta 
register a mark could be transferred ¢ 
the principal register if it mec ts the ful 
requirements for such registration. Afted 
five years on the principal register any 
mark would become incontestable. and 
except for cases of prior use in good 
faith, as provided by the bill, such regi 
tration would establish absolute owner 
ship and exclusive rights. 

It is said that this will ‘help to elimi 
nate the principal booby trap in tl 
present trademark setup— the “shak 
down”’ suits in the Patent Office wh 
flourish because so many of the mark 
allegedly in use have not been regi 
tered. 


HARVARD STUDIES FUEL OIL 


Fuel oil distribution is a business of 
terrific seasonal peaks and valleys. Mar- 
keting companies of the Atlantic Coast 
Oil Conference, Inc., estimate _ that 
60% of their business is done during 
December, January, and February. 

Seeking to uncover new profit sources, 
preferably in the petroleum field (many 
companies have tried retail sidelines, 
such as refrigerator, insulation, and elec- 
trical appliance sales, without marked 
success), the organization of oil market- 
ing firms has enlisted the aid of the 
Graduate School of Business at Har 
vard University. 

Harvard economists will attempt to 
evaluate various potential sources of in- 
come which might help level off seasonal 
fluctuations. The hope is to complete 
the study in 1945. 
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eteran Protected 


Court directs Ford Motor 
, to restore canceled franchise 
, serviceman, but admits that 
der won't necessarily stick. 


How rigidly the courts will enforce 
he civil rights guarantees to service- 
jen under the Soldiers & Sailors Civil 
yelief Act of 1940 is a question that 
ys been overhanging the transforma- 
on of the business economy to a 
yxacetime basis. 

‘In Boise, Idaho, last week, Judge 
Chase A. Clark delivered an emphatic 
nwer: Up to the hilt. 

Franchise Canceled—The question 
yfore Clark in U. S. District Court 
oncemed a Ford dealership, canceled 


i ithe 
I CT 
S Te 
tbo] 
haract@ 
OF radi 
merce, 
leme 
e tradd 
inded t 
I, labe 


» Name 


in service (BW—Dec.9’44,p106). Clark, 


= siting his opinion with a_ liberal 
revoingilg mount of sentiment for the soldier 
- of dja tho is too busy defending his country 
ods oi protect his interests at home, ordered 

the franchise restored to Maj. A. E. 
ments Stockton of Emmett, Idaho, who was 
cred tq “scharged from the Army last October. 
the fyi ‘The law gives the courts much lati- 
. Afteggg cde in deciding how far they can go 
cr any 2 Telaxing the enforcement of civil 
lc, and penalties for failure to perform an 
| good ligation when such dereliction on the 
1 revic.qy part Of a serviceman was caused by his 
owner por obligation to help win the war. 

«Doubt Resolved—Clark admitted seri- 
elimi. ous doubt that the act covers a dealer 
n the contract. But, with an eye on Congress’ 
‘Shakey declaration that it intended to “free 
which persons in the military service from 
marke larassment and injury in connection 


with their civil affairs during their 
terms of service and thus enable them 
the more successfully to devote their 


TegI5- 


IL ie catire energies to the military needs of 
th nation,” he resolved tye doubt in 
ss of  Stockton’s favor. 
Mar. * Cooperation Assured—Before Stock- 
Yoast MF ton voluntarily entered the service in 
that August, 1942, he consulted with Ford 
iring | ‘epresentatives and was both congratu- 
lated on his decision and assured the 
rces, | cooperation of the Ford Motor Co., 
anv the court found. He left two men in 
nes, Charge of his agency, but both were 
‘Jee. MJ Subsequently called to the service. 
ked ay von 1943, Ford asked Stock- 
ket. @ fon to give up his franchise. He re- 
the My fused. ereupon Ford exercised its 
lar Option to terminate the contract on 60 
days’ notice, and the franchise was 
to™ given to another garage in Emmett. 
ine § Ford attorneys said Stockton had per- 
nal @ mitted his inventories to fall too low. 
te | *¢ Decision Twofold—Clark’s finding 


was twofold: first, that Ford was not 
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shile the owner of the franchise was _ 


justied in cancenng the contract in 
view of its assurances of cooperation 
during his absence from his business; 
second, that Ford didn’t have the legal 
right (under the act) to terminate the 
contract while Stockton was in the 
Army. 

The decision is notable more for its 
emotional quality than for its value as 
a legal precedent. This is a direct re- 
flection of the law itself and of the 
broad discretionary powers it vests in 
the courts. The law virtually leaves it 
to the court to decide whether the 
serviceman’s civil rights have been vio- 
lated, and, if so, to explain why. Hence 
the indication is that defendants in 
such litigation, unless their case is 
conclusive, may look for a torrent of 
strong language from the bench. 

e Promise Held Binding—“No one,” 
said Clark, “should try to enrich him- 
self at the expense of one who is away 
offering his life for his country; suc 

action cannot be justified, nor can the 
defendant [Ford] justify itself—after 
cheering the plaintiff [Stockton] on his 
way and assuring him of its coopera- 
tion—in entering into negotiations with 
his competitor to take from the plain- 
tiff his contract and thereby destroy his 


business investment while he was in 
the service. 

“Promises made to our servicemen 

are not to be construed as idle promises 
but should be construed as a solemn 
obligation that the agreements we have 
made with them will be lived up to 
and enforced.” 
e Protection Limited—Clark acknow! 
edged that if Ford is determined to 
cancel the contract, in due course 
after the restoration, there is nothing 
he can do to prevent it. 


UTILITY SURVEYS NEW YORK 


New York City, staunch believer in 
the phrase “the bigger the better,” is 
fittingly the subject of one of the most 
comprehensive market analyses ever 
made of one city. 

Consolidated Edison Co., which pro- 
vides the gas, power, and light for 
Greater New York, last week released its 
“Survey of the New York City Market,” 
containing 124 giant-size pages, 63 
charts, 83 tables, and 87 maps. ‘The sur- 
vey presents studies of what the city’s 
7,000,000 people buy, housing charac- 
teristics, rents, dwelling units, and popu- 
lation trends. It was designed to guide 
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FOR THE TRAFFIC BATTLE OF MANHATTAN 


Bathed in an aura of constant publicity, the versatile jeep rides high on the 
list of things the public would like when the fighting stops and the selling 
begins. For Donald Lomax (above) the wish has materialized; he owns a jeep. 
Lomax, an ex-Marine sergeant, bought the 1942 model while in service, now 
commutes daily to his job in the mailing department of New York's National 
City Bank. An expert horseman, Lomax likes his conveyance. His opinion 
differs sharply from a Manhattan newspaper reporter’s. After a 12-mile ride, 
the latter wrote that the jeep excited public curiosity all along the line, com- 
plained bitterly about 463 (by count) bumps, and about a quick turn which 


nearly tossed him out. He finished his account recommending the subway. 
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Flo /, . - but Acme Aluminum Castings Service 
does include engineering design 


WE don’t put our drawing boards right out on the 
foundry floor. But Acme does offer a design service 
which has proved helpful to many users of Acme Per- 
manent Mold Aluminum Castings. Acme engineers, 
through their long experience in making tools and 
patterns, and in working with aluminum and its 
alloys, can frequently suggest constructive changes 
in design. Such a change may, for instance, lead to 
the use of less metal with no sacrifice in casting 
strength, and a saving to the customer. 


Whether or not you call upon the advisory service of 
Acme engineers, you will gain the benefit of modern 
production facilities and quality control in the pro- 
duction of your castings. Acme facilities include pat- 
tern and tool shop, as well as one of today’s most 
modernly equipped foundries. Close temperature 
control and rigid inspection methods guard the 
quality of every Acme casting. 


Submit your castings problems to the Acme organi- 
zation. You'll find that Acme experience and Acme 
facilities will help you enjoy higher production rates 
and lower production costs. 


postwar planners in plot 
outlining sales territori 
quotas, checking sales eff 
advertising expenditures, & 
direct-mail or door-to-d ° 
of consumers. 
The company makes n 
payoff which it hopes 
ec consumption of « 
with more businesses selli; 
using more appliances. 
Three-quarters of the b lat 
the book come from the | 
What Consolidated has dor 
the Census Bureau’s figures, 
census of retail stores, plu tion 
data, and put all into an « ; 
reference book. 


FM Goes Upstair: 


Despite protests, FCC put 
it in higher band, obsoleting al 
present equipment. Televisio 
channels are also assigned. 


The Federal Communications Com. 
mission on Wednesday of this wee 
finally and definitely allocated that por. 
tion of the radio spectrum which is to 
house FM and 6-megacycle television, 
Despite overwhelming opposition from 
industry, FM was assigned to the 8$- 
106 megacycle band, with 20 channels 
earmarked for noncommercial educa. 
tional FM at 88-92 mc. and commercial 
FM slated for 70 channels, 92-106 mc. 

Facsimile goes into they 106-108-me. 
band, with likelihood that eventually it 
will move higher, at which time the 
FM. band would be extended to 108 
mc. ‘Television gets six channels as fol- 
lows: 44-50 mc. (1 channel); 54-72 mc 
(3 channels); 76-88 mc. (2 channels 
e Another Television Band—In addition 
to these channels, FCC had previous) 
set aside another broad band, running 
from 480 mc. to 920 mc. for televsion 
At present, this band is useful only for 
experimental purposes but ultimatel; 
it is expected to accommodate all high- 
definition services. 

At oral argument on June 23, ten of 
16 witnesses appearing for FM and tele- 
vision urged that FM be allocated in the 
50-68-mc. band, contending that the 
delay caused by lack of enginecring 
knowledge about operation in_ the 
higher frequencies would, in effect, kill 
FM as a new immediate postwar serv 
ice. Present FM band is 42-50 mc. 

© Petitioners Disappointed—Petitions 
urging the FCC to allocate FM in the 
50-68-mc. band had been filed by Tele- 
vision Broadcasters Assn., FM _ Broad- 
casters, Inc., Radio Technical Planning 
Board, Radio Mfrs. Assn., American 
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_isjon Society, eleven pioneer FM 
sufacturcrs, and the Electronics 


‘ye commission’s decision was such 
jock that it was followed by hints 
, demand for congressional investi- 
an, with possible impeachment 
wes against the seven-man FCC. 
ter J. Damm of the (Milwaukee) 
mal Co., president of F.M.B.L., has 
ied his board into special session in 
« York July 10 to discuss the prob- 


ta ff 

o ACC's Argument—In defense of its 
ial sion to kick FM upstairs in the 
ti, trum, FCC has argued that such 


nove would insure against long dis- 
ae interference. The industry has 
ver been inclined to take this engi- 
ering argument too seriously, retorts 
ut interference on present wavelengths 
«not been serious. 

All existing FM  equipment—the 
Easmitters as well as the 500,000 pre- 
4 receivers—will of course be obso- 
ted by the change which the commis- 
on has ordered. Receivers can be 
tered to receive the new service, and 
CC says such converter units can be 
ude to sell at about $10. 


ds Draw More 


Wartime advertising gets 
bttention while interest in some 
ewspaper features lags, sur- 
ey of research group reveals. 
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Interest has waned in financial, soci- 
tv, and sports news, in sports pictures, 
nd in the comics during the war years 
hile newspaper readers have been de- 
ting more attention to editorials, edi- 
torial pages, and wartime advertising, 
ccording to findings of the Advertising 
Research Foundation. 

Its current summary of the first 72 in 
he series of the Continuing Studies of 


r= 3 


for #Newspaper Reading (begun in 1939 un- 
ely ier sponsorship of the American Assn. 
gh- fof Advertising Agencies and the Assn. 
of National Advertisers) is another testi- 
of Mmonial to the power of advertising. 
le- foundation analysis shows that for 96% 
he fof women readers advertising is of more 
he ##interest than any of the editorial depart- 
ng ments. 
‘¢ He Wartime Themes Lead—The founda- 
ll tion analyzed both national and local 
'- Badvertising, highest scores going largely 
to ads carrying a close tie-in with the 
SB caily problems of war. For example, an 
© @ A. & P. Supermarket ad in the Scran- 
* Biton (Pa.) Times in March, 1943, got 
the highest readership from women ever 
> Peccorded for a grocery ad—80%. Ob- 
} 


vious Cause was the copy—a timely analy- 
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Bearer of Vilamin 
rom our molecular stills 


9,000 units of vitamin A—the amount every pound of 
nutritious fortified margarine carries—need occupy no 
more space than the head of a pin. 

Nevertheless, to the processor of margarine, jealously 
watchful of the quality and flavor of his products, that 
tiny quantity must meet certain rigid specifications. It 
must be eminently stable, virtually tasteless and odorless, 
and accurate in potency. Since those are the specifications 
of Distilled Concentrates of Vitamin A Esters*, they are 
the source of the vitamin A in much of the margarine 
produced and sold today. 

The superb Vitamin A Ester Concentrates are endowed 
with these advantages because of our exclusive high- 
vacuum molecular distillation processes. Nevertheless, 
molecular distillation is very definitely not a one-purpose 
process. It is demonstrating more and more usefulness in 
the processing of waxes, oils, and heavy chemicals. It may 
prove to be a revolutionary new tool for you. We invite 
you to write for additional information. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Cooncerng Migh-Uhcuum Research 
755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 


Hoadguariers for Ot-Sclubb-Utimine and hgh Usouum Equgbment 


* Protected by U. S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and more than $0 process parents. 
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See that factory... 


Two years ago, that 17 acre plot was an apricot orchard. 
Now, it is the Pacific Coast plant of a national manufacturer 
... planning to serve the peacetime population of the West. .. 
the nation’s fastest growing market. 


During the past year, 22 concerns purchased 
factory sites or established plants in Santa Clara 
County. Among them were General Electric Com- 
pany, International Minerals & Chemical Com- 
pany, Briarwood Pipe Corporation, Harold H. 
Clapp Inc., and others of like caliber. 


These firms located in Santa Clara County because it is the 
population center of the Pacific Coast . . . and closer to all 
markets. It is an area of decentralized manufacturing—with 
adequate labor, homes near places of employment and a pro- 
duction record that indicates an efficiency 15% greater than 
the national average. 


Taxes are low in Santa Clara County . . « new 
industrial areas have been provided . . . electric 
power and natural gas are available in practically 
unlimited quantities . . . transportation facilities, 
by land, sea and air are exceptionally good. 


Consider your own peacetime plans. Isn't it time to make 
your own personal survey of the West Coast market—and 
Santa Clara County? 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
But why not get the facts—al/ of them! 
“Post War Pacific Coast’—the story of 
Santa Clara County, is a 36-page, factual 
book, which will be sent you without 
cost. Write on your business letterhead. 
pert. W 
SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. 


SANTA 


COUNTY Gonz 


The population ceoter of the Pacific Coast 


sis of the point ratio 
orderly layout setting { 
values of the food iten 
advertised. 

In the national field : 

Ribbon Beer ad, whic! 
in tke alcoholic beveras 
is another example. Pal 
eye of 43% of the won 
37% of the men with a f 
the Dec. 10, 1942. Dalla 
ing News, tying in car | 
rationing. 
e Cartoons Get Readers— fou 
tion also took note of the 1 
techniques, such as the « ' 
used by Wheaties and Land (’ [4] 
Butter, that came in for re 
ing the war period. On rea ip 
cards, Wheaties panels hay 
first and second positions at th 
of the ten best ads in the nat 


+ 
ai | 


field. 

Others on the “best” list fo; 
classifications are the Sonoco Dynafmm@ 
ad; Eight O'clock Coffee; Chipso 9 
sale; Inland Empire Electric Fquipme IN 
Assn. Christmas ad; Johnson & Joh 


son Red Cross Bandage ad; Bette Da 

Errol Flynn for Chesterfield cigarette 
Yardley Christmas gifts; and the Sout 
em Railroad. 


P. S. 
Raytheon Mfg. Co. has been grante 


two construction permits by the Fe 
eral Communications Commission: on 
for five experimental microwave tela 
stations between New York and Bo 
ton (BW —Mar.24'45,p23), the othe 
for two experimental FM (frequenc 
modulation) stations on top the Li 
coln Bldg. in New York City 
Columbia Broadcasting System has pai 
$950,000 for its San Francisco affiliate 
KOW, whose application for a ! 
its 5,000-watt power was recently turne 
down without prejudice to future con 
sideration by the FCC, which must nov 
act on the CBS purchase. In the Coa: 
city National Broadcasting Co. already 
owns 50,000-watt KPO, and Americar 
(Blue Network) owns KGO (7,500 

. . . Servicemen’s free editions of thre 
of the Fairchild Publications are in th 
works: Daily News Record, Women 
Wear Daily, and Retailing and Home 
Furnishing. Editions will deal main) 
with trade personalities, will be dis 
tributed periodically in the trade and 
mailed to former industry employees- 
at the same time creating goodwill for 
Fairchild. . . . Southern Retail Fum- 
ture Assn. is campaigning to get power 
companies to stick to promoting the use 
of electricity through a dealer cooper 
tive program and to leave the postwat 
sale of electric household appliances 
to the furniture dealers. 
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os Sign of the Dodge 
ost It Transmissioneer 
‘urne Whenever you have a problem in power application, 
- CON call a Transmissioneer—your local Dodge distributor. 

t nov He has the latest answer. His knowledge and special- 

C as ized experience are backed by a broad line of mechanical 
ready power transmission equipment—bearings, sheaves, pul- 
<n leys, clutches and other drive components. Usually 

)W your immediate needs can be supplied from local stock. 
ee DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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TRANSMISSIONEERED MEANS ADVANCED DESIGN 
IN POWER DRIVES 


“passe... 


LABOR 


New York Ready for Bias Ban 


Five-member commission has task of enforcing law against 
discrimination in employment, effective July 1. Although FEPC is 
out of the picture, other states show reluctance to act similarly. 


Discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, creed, or color becomes 
illegal in New York State on July 1. 
On that date a five-member commission 
begins its task of enforcing, under pain 
of severe penalties, the nation’s first 
State economic equality law (BW —Mar. 
10°45,p100). Simultaneously, barring 
last-minute miracles, the federal Fair 
Employment Practice Committee will 
go broke and die, because Congress has 
failed to provide funds for its contin- 
uation into the 1945-46 fiscal year. 

Thus emphasis on the fight to end 

bias will turn—temporarily, at least— 
from the national to the state level. 
@ An Uncharted Path—In New York, 
the commission named by Gov. ‘Thomas 
Dewey will have an uncharted path 
to hew out. It is charged not only 
with seeing that employers offer equal- 
ity for all groups—they may not even 
state a preference in advertising for new 
employees—but also with seeing that 
labor unions cease discriminatory prac- 
tices. ‘Then, too, the commission is 
charged with setting up local, regional, 
and state advisory councils and agencies 
to foster goodwill, cooperation, and con- 
ciliation of disputes among the various 
groups of the population. 

Back of the state antibias committee 

is authority to go into the state courts 
whenever necessary for an order com- 
manding compliince with its directives. 
Failure to comply with the court order 
will be punishable as a misdemeanor, in- 
volving fines up to $500 or one year in 
jail, or both. 
e Difficulties Loom—There is strong 
likelihood that the commission will face 
rough times. During protracted public 
hearings held by legislative committees, 
foes charged frequently that the law 
would raise more problems than it would 
solve. Moreover, it is going into effect 
at a time when employment cutbacks 
threaten to dislodge Negro workers who 
are holding their first industrial jobs; 
questions and charges of bias can hardly 
be avoided. The commission will have 
little time to feel its way; it will have to 
act bluntly and quickly. 

Meanwhile, FEPC—whose activities 
are limited to firms engaged in or sup- 
porting war activities—is fading from 


94 


the picture. Even if funds should be 
made available to keep it going on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, the large number 
of companies converting from war to 
peace production will make FEPC a fac- 
tor of declining importance in the 
months ahead (BW—May19'45, p104). 
Efforts to set up a permanent federal fair 
employment practice committee have 
been blocked in Congress. 
© Legislatures Are Hesitant—Pressure for 
a permanent body will continue, how- 
ever, and will be sparked by general 
failure to make any great headway with 
New York-type antibias measures in 
state legislatures. Although at least 21 
antidiscrimination bills were introduced 
during 44 legislative sessions this year, 
only the New York legislature passed an 
ungualified antibias bill with sound en- 
forcement possibilities. The New Jersey 
legislature enacted a law similar to that 
of New York, but with less compulsion. 
Indiana legislators authorized an in- 
terim committee to investigate the 
necessity for-an antidiscrimination law, 


Posing with Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, the persons charged with responsibility 
for enforcing New York State’s ban on employment discrimination are: (left 
to right) Julian K. Reiss of Lake Placid, director of International Tailoring Co; 
Mrs. Leopold K. Simon, attorney, member of State Workmen’s Compensation 
Board; Chairman Henry C. Turner, New York City lawyer; Dewey; Elmer A. 
Carter of the National Assn. for the Advancement of Colored People; Edward 
W. Edwards, secretary-treasurer of the State Labor Federation. 


delaying action until 1947 
thing happened in Utah. 
e Bills Turned Down-} 
turned down job bias | 
did New Mexico, Colo; 
Connecticut, Ohio, and 
Massachusetts tabled a Nx 
bill to take up a substitut 
for further study of the ent 
of race bias. Arkansas refused + rs 
enforcement tecth into a st 
an antidiscrimination claus 
In other states, job bias — 


} ig 
either died without action o1 ther 
hopelessly awaiting considerat 1 the 


eight state assemblies that are ti] 


in 
session. 

Generally, the situation in state Jeo. 
° ; e 
islatures was the same as that New 
York during the Ives-Quinn fair em, 


ployment bill fight. 

e Organized Opposition—Bills in other 
states encountered similar employer or. 
ganization opposition, and | the 
same labor-liberal backing. In eral 


states, including Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania, labor—smarting from set. 
backs—blamed bloc Republican voting, 

Interest in antidiscrimination legis. 


lation took strange paths in some states, 

In Ohio an agent for a casualty 

ance company asked the state attomey 

general for a ruling on the possibility 
> 
‘ 
+ 
4 


of writing a policy designed to protec 
rgstaurants, hotels, theaters, etc., again 
liability for damages based on charges 
of discrimination. The attorney general 


flatly and emphatically ruled out the 
proposed policy. 
While discrimination legislation was 
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WHAT A BREEZE --- 
110 FT. LONG ---20 FT. WIDE! 


Once again, it’s the busy season for Emerson-Electric Air Circu- 
lators—thousands will be quietly at work adding another “service 
stripe” to an already long record of continuous, hot-weather 
Operation, 

What they do for you is quickly told in the breezy charts above. 
Note how the 30-in. size sets up an air path 110 ft. long by 20 ft. 
wide—the 24-in. size keeps air moving over an area up to 80 ft. 
long by 19 ft. wide. In each case, the figures on the curves indicate 
air velocity, in feet per minute, at various distances from the fan 
in an unobstructed area; 

NEW SUPPLY AVAILABLE... There are a limited number of 
new Emerson-Electric Air Circulators available on suitable 
priorities. See your dealer for details. 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


6000 HOURS Branches: Yew York « Chicago « Detroit « Los Angeles « Davenport 
Long motor life assured by 
special thrust-type ball- 


EMERSON £255 ELECTRIC 


MOTORS: FANS ——e—— NE" APPLIANCES 


SE nie 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


Rumor 


Despite denials by Philip Murray, 
a rumor persists in labor circles that 
he is going to resign the presidency 
of the C.1.O. and devote all of his 
attention to directing the steelwork- 
ers’ union which he also heads. 

Those who credit the rumor im- 
pute the following reasons to Mur- 
ray: An intensification of the left- 
wing, right-wing fight within the 
C.1.O. is inevitable when the Com- 
munist Party line completes its swing 
back to revolutionary unionism and 
there are severe headaches in store 
for anyone who tries to keep these 
diverse elements pulling together; a 
period of near-anarchy on the labor 
front—which is already beginning— 
as the unions make their bid durin 
the transition period to hold au 
even raise war-won standards will 
make the presidency of the C.1.0. a 
more-than-full-time job; the steel- 
workers’ union, itself in a central po- 
sition in the coming struggle, will 
require the undivided attention of 
leadership of the highest order. 

If Murray really does quit, his 
most likely successor is Allan Hay- 
wood, currently head of organization 
for the C.I.O. and, since the coal 
miners have left the group, a man 
without a union. Like Murray, Hay- 
wood is a Scot trained in union 
ways under John L. Lewis’ tutelage 
and his ideas will not differ mark- 
edly from those with which the 
C.1.O. is presently identified. 


Bargain 


Ihe determined enforcement of 
the teamster union (A.F.L.) rule, 
that no trucks can pull into New 
York City unless they are manned 
by card-carrying unionists, is respon- 
sible for a notable increase in enroll- 
ment in teamster union locals from 
New Bern, N. C., to Wilmington, 
Del. Farmer-drivers, part-time truck- 
ers, and full-time teamsters who have 
never joined the union are finding 
that initiation fees and dues are 
smaller from Wilmington south than 
they are in the New York region. 
A valid membership card in any 
teamsters’ local will get a driver 
through the New York barricades. A 
trucker without a card is either 
signed up at New York prices on the 
spot or turned back. Northern team- 


ster union officers are beefing about 
“bargain prices,” charging that their 
brethren in the South are swelling 
local treasuries by undercutting New 
York dues. 


Finances 


C.1.0.’s United Auto Workers 
Union doesn’t have much more than 
$2,000,000 in its treasury—an 
amount which its officials consider 
dangerously inadequate. Although it 
boasts a membership of more than 
1,000,000, each one of which pays $1 
a month in dues—of which 40¢ goes 
into the international union treasury 
—there is no doubt that U.A.W. is 
much worse off financially than most 
big labor organizations. This fact 
becomes of considerable importance 
as the union plans its role in the 
free-for-all which is expected to de- 
velop on the Detroit labor front. 

U.A.W. is relatively hard up be- 
cause it has always been an over- 
staffed, inefficiently run organization 
—the reason for which is politics as 
much as incompetence. Also the 
membership could never be induced 
to vote an increase in its monthly 
dues. Over the last three months, 
despite a sustained high level of 
dues collections, U.A.W.’s assets 
showed a net drop of $117,000. 

U.A.W.’s financial position may 
best be appreciated by comparing 
its assets with those of a union much 
nearer the labor organization average. 
Thus, A.F.L.’s International Ladies 
Garment Workers, with about one 
quarter the membership of U.A.W., 
reports, in its latest financial state- 
ment, assets on hand of $7,707,753. 


Correction 


The reported withdrawal of a left- 
wing C.I.O. local from a labor-man- 
agement committee (BW —Jun.9’45, 
p87)—considered a portent of what 
can be expected when the Commun- 
ist line changes—occurred not at the 
Emerson Electric Corp. but at the 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp. 
The local union at Emerson Electric, 
which has repeatedly anathematized 
communism, is currently expanding 
the area of cooperation with the 
company to include a veterans labor- 
management committee and a joint 
committee which will be concerned 
with employee welfare. 
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Pay Rise in Sigh 


uw For s 
Government white-collg so or 
workers will benefit from figmm doth i 


wage increase in 15 years, | 
for thousands action is too la 


There is little doubt now that y4 
increases are in the offing for |,500,/ 
government “white-collar” workers— 
the first federal pay rise in 15 y¢ 
(BW—May12’45,p106) may come ¢ 
late to benefit all of them. Uncle Sa; 
official family is facing sharp ted 
tions in size in the next six to nj 
months—with an _ estimated 20 
monthly expected to get dismis 
papers in Washington, and about 10 
of personnel outside Washington to g 
e 750,000 to Be Released—T otal figu 
on releases issued recently by the Bu 
get Bureau indicate that 750,000 e 
ployees may be dropped from the fe 
eral payroll in the present pruning. N 
all, however, are included in the ran] 
of the white-collar workers whose ri 
is awaiting final congressional sancti 

Both House and Senate have vote 
workers a 15.8% wage. increase, b 
bills passed by the two branches of Cor 
gress differed on how much overtin 
should be paid federal workers-th 


House said time-and-one-half, the Seq O24 
ate set the payment at time-and-on thin 
twelfth. That difference must side 
ironed out in conference. ‘The rest that 
expected to be routine, and speedy. OZA 
e Unions on Alert—Cutbacks in feder: 
personnel—favored by President Try 
man as a means of saving about $+) 
000,000 annually—have A.F.L. an 
C.1.0. federal workers’ unions con 
cerned. C.1.0.’s United Federal Work 
ers has asked mandatory transfer ¢ 
employees tabbed for discharge to tho: 1. 
agencies still expanding under the Pa 2 
cific war urgency, and has demand ' 
unemployment compensation for dis 3. 
charged federal employees. 
Unions, however, will have relative! 
little to say about the discharges. Rule 4 
of the Civil Service Commission wi 
overn, and while union representative 
ate been invited to sit im at sem 5 
monthly discussions on government © 6 


conversion to peacetime employment, 
any participation will be only advison 
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10 Different types of prints 
can be made with Ozalid 


You specify the type of print desired—whenever you want Each type of print has its advantages. 
reproductions of your engineering drawings, office forms, or But no matter what type of print you choose, it’s made in 
other originals. an OZALID MACHINE in the same manner, in seconds . . . for 

For some jobs, you may prefer a black-line print to a blue- OZALID is a unique reproduction process which, besides giving 
ine or red-line print. Or you may prefer the reproduction on you a 10-1 advantage, greatly simplifies printmaking. 


doth, instead of on paper, foil, or film. 
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mnctill THE JOB THE JOB 

ig Sixteen copies of this three page, typewritten report are needed Part of this design must be changed Wéfore production can 
of Cog Tight away. begin. 

verti! The Ozalid Print for the Job The Ozalid Print for the Job 


ers—th 


OZALID RAPID BLACK because you'll get prints which you will OZALID TRANSPARENT CLOTH because an extremely durable 


1e Ser 
nd-on@ll think were actually typed ...and they'll be smudge-proof be- “intermediate” print is desired. The obsolete lines on the print 
st sides. You can also copy form letters ...and type in headings can be removed with Ozalid Corrector and the new design 
rest that will exactly match the printed imagés. In addition, drawn in. The Transparent Cloth intermediate is then used to 
dy. OZALID RAPID BLACK may be used for all-purpose work. produce the desired number of prints for the production line 
eder 
: Tn 
$400, 

an 

pam THE 10 TYPES OF OZALID PRINTS 
7 For efficiency in routine jobs e For “impossible” jobs 
er 0 
va 1. Black-line or to save time and labor when making 
nde 2. Blue-line design changes. 
r di 3. Red-line 8. Transparent Foil 

For routine prints in drafting room For making composite prints; reclaim- 

tiveh shop, or office. ; ing old, or worn originals. 
Rule 4. Opaque Cloth 9. Chartfilm 
owl For exceptionally durable prints, file For producing lustrous, black-line 
ative copies, etc. prints on white plastic base —oil proof 
it : 5. Transblack Intermediate at 
it Te 

- 6. Sepia-line Intermediate 16. Soe . . 
nent For highi-quality reproductions of any 
on 7. Transparent Cloth photographic subject: in black, sepia, Write OZALID 

For producing “intermediate originals” or two-tone effect. Division of General Aniline and Film Corporation 


Johnson City, N. Y. Ozalid in Canada —Hughes- 
Write for Free Samples of Ozalid’s Ten Types and complete information. Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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When time means money, Air Express 
earns its weight in gold as thousands of 
companies, large and small, have learned. 

For instance, a Midwest manufacturer 
must retool almost in a matter of hours 
or lose a contract for a new radio part. 
So he wires Connecticut for new tools via 
Air Express and has them in the morning. 
He pays $45.15 Air Express charges, but 
makes over one thousand dollars on the 
contract he saves. 


—. ¥ \ \ 


Specify Air Express-High Speed for Low Cost 
To prevent tie-ups or shutdowns, save man-hours, gain produc- 
tion time, serve customers — these are some of the reasons t..3 2 ths. 
why. you will find the speed of Air Express economically 
important to your business. 280 | $1.06 $1.57 
hipments travel at a speed of three miles.a minute between see | 92.08 $2.90 
principal U, S. towns and cities, with cost including special ; : 
pick-up and delivery. Same-day delivery between many air- $1.26 
port towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 off- 
airline points in the United States. Direct service to scores 
of foreign countries. 


. |10 ths. 


$3.74 


$8.40 


for interesting “Map of Post- 
war Town” picturing advantages of Air 
Express to community, business and in- 
dustry. Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New 


York 17. ask for it at any Airline or 
Express office. 
Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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Detroit a Hotbed 


Strikes multiply 


maintenance work continue 


Rift within U.A.W. accen! 


Strikes spread through | 
dustry this week like a prair 
At midweek some 50,000 
score of plants were idle in 
walkouts. These seemed to h 
mon root in unrest caused by 
dictional row between the AF’. Build. 
ing Trades Council and the Clg 
United Auto Workers Union (BW_ 
Jun.23’45,p104) over maintenance work 


, mainte 
ome 22 
on Roll 
Wheel 

walkout 


The epidemic of tie-ups, which ar. Build 
rived simultaneously with Detroit's first og 
really hot weather, provoked narks raged. 
which clearly revealed the overwrought wbon 
feeling on both sides of the labor. ae . 
management fence. awry 
e Scrap of Paper?—From his basement yet 
offices in the Ford Motor Co., Harry H ot A. | 
Bennett, personnel director, declared one 
that recent union actions made it eyi. ned fo 
dent that the company contract with the rg 
U.A.W. was fast assuming the statu my 


of a “scrap of paper.” Ford sources said 
management irritation over recent strike 
outbursts was so intense that 
nunciation of the contract would not be 
surprising. 

Ford’s spring and upset and pressed 
steel buildings were closed last week a 
a result of the jurisdictional row over 
maintenance jobs, and tlie blast fur 
naces and rolling mills had to shut 
down this week. 

e Frankensteen’s Position—On _ the 
union’s side, Vice-President Richard _Go 
T. Frankensteen stirred up always. 9 Tue : 
smouldering factional differences within Jj peate 
the U.A.W. when he said over the §@ of the 
radio that union members were being ers. D 


1 de- 


Cri 


gove 
as Ul 
to se 


“misled into mobocracy, not guided by Labo 
union principles of democracy.” Unite 

Frankensteen, the C.I.O. candidate (CLA 
in Detroit’s forthcoming mayoralty elec tum 
tion, was promptly challenged by mem © Ass 
bers and officers of rebellious Detroit the 1 
locals, on the grounds that the “do- of fo 
nothing” policy of the bloc led by 45,p 
Frankensteen and U.A.W. — Secretan fore” 
George F. Addes, which favors mainte: Was 
nance of the no-strike pledge, had J by t 
precipitated worker unrest. Van 
e Deadlock Continues—Meanwhile, the Wal 
A.F.L. fight with U.A.W. over recon- strik 
version construction jobs, original cause blun 
of the current auto labor unrest, re men 
mained deadlocked. The temper of the und 
U.A.W. Maintenance, Construction & Q 
Powerhouse Workers Council was s0 pen 
stirred up that there was question appt 
whether the international could per- to tl 
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COM- 


uTls- 


ment 
vH 
lared 


«de its members to accept any peace 
mula short of obvious victory. 

4 session of the council, called Mon- 
yy night to hear a settlement proposal 
the Dept. of Labor, broke up in 
jsorder after five hours of loud argu- 
gent. After international represent- 
gives left the hall, ramp groups took 
tike votes with varying results. Some 
lief was expressed that the council 
«js dead as an effective union organism. 
+Packard Shut Down—The actions of 
js members, however, were vigorous. 
Resides the Ford tie-ups, Packard Motor 
Car Co. was completely shut down by 
, maintenance workers’ walkout, putting 
ome 22,000 production workers off jobs 
on Rolls-Royce aircraft motors. Budd 
Wheel Co. was closed by a similar 
walkout. 

Building projects scattered through 
Detroit stood still while the dispute 
aged. There was no change in the sit- 
ution in the original jurisdictional 
¢orm center, a number of construction 
projects at Chrysler Corp. which were 
dosed down a fortnight ago by walkouts 
of A.F.L. building tradesmen. 

«Not Too Hopeful—Having been wor- 
ried for months over the likelihood of 
reconversion strikes (BW —Mar.10’45, 


998), Detroit was not too hopeful for 
an early cleanup of the situation. 


Crisis in Akron 


Goodyear workers favor 


government seizure of plants 
as union and management fail 
to settle grievances. 


Government seizure of the Goodyear 
lire & Rubber Co.’s Akron plants ap- 
peared the most likely solution this week 
of the strike of 16,700 production work- 
ers. Despite efforts of the National War 
Labor Board, members of Local 2 
United Rubber Workers of America 
(C.1.0.), at midweek had refused to re- 
tum to their jobs 
* Assert Strike Is Legal—The attitude of 
the union, which seeks the settlement 
of four major grievances (BW —Jun.23 
45,p102), was defiantly displayed be- 
fore a special session of NWLB at 
Washi.gton Sunday. After being urged 
by the board, including labor members 
Van A. Bittner (C.1.0.) and Elmer 
Walker (A.F.L.), to end the two-week 
strike, C. V. Wheeler, union president, 
bluntly replied that he “‘couldn’t recom- 
mend that the people go back to work 
under present circumstances.” 

Officers of the union, who were sub- 
penaed by the board after refusing to 
appear at a previous hearing, hold firmly 
to the point that the strike is legal since 
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Testing Aviation SUPER FUEL 


of Tested Heating and Ventilating Equipment 


... with the 


HE new half-million-dollar Aviation 

Fuel Testing Unit of the Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) at Bayway, N. J. 
is the first to be built by any oil company 
in the United States and is recognized as 
the finest of its kind. All types of aircraft 
engines can be tested. They are raced at 
top speed, complete with propeller, from 
controls within the adjoining room where 
the test engineers and attendants are 
protected by a 16-inch concrete wall, 
with a 4-inch layer of sound-absorbing 
tile, and where they watch through a 
window built of special armored glass. 


Of great interest to engineers, aside from 
the actual testing, are the heating and 
ventilating of this test cel!, where such 
enormous quantities of air and gases 
are moved with great rapidity. Three 
systems are involved: 


HEATING SYSTEM: During cold weather, 
while the engine is being set up for test- 
ing, a WING Feather- 
weight Unit Heater 
with a 2-way dis- 
“i charge keeps the 
| room and the atten- 
dants at a comfort- 
able temperature. 


ee 


PURGING AIR SYSTEM: When a test run 

is completed and the engine shut down, 

before the attendants y) cee, 

can enter, the gases 

and fumes must be 

purged from the 

room —and quickly. 

A WING Casing Type 

Axial Flow Fan mounted in a tower di- 

rectly over the ceiling brings fresh air 

from the outside, passes it through the 

WING Variable Temperature Heating 

Sections shown just over the airplane 
engine, and purges 
and scrubs out all the 
foul gases and fumes, 
exhausting through 
another tower. 


CARBURETOR AIR SYSTEM: Special air 
forthe carburetor supply is carried in the 
pipe along the right-hand wall. Exact 
temperature is controlled by means of 
WING Heating and ——= 
Cooling Units mount- Ti 
ed in the adjoining 

room. 

Wing products and 

Wing engineering had 

many unusual problems to solve in this 
installation. Perhaps they can help on 
yours. 


L.J. Wing Mfp.Co., 


167 W. 14th Street New York 11, N. Y. 
Factories: Newark, N. J. and Montreal, Canada 


it was called under the procedure of the 
Connally-Smith act. 

Charging NWLB with “bungling” 
and delays in handling grievances, tthe 
union insists that the company resume 
negotiations on the points at issue be- 
fore its members will return to work. 
e Workers Favor Seizure—Actually, sen- 
timent among the union’s members 
seems to favor government seizure, even 
though Bittner has warned that “your 


union will cease to function if the Army 
takes over.” The attitude generally in 
Akron’s three big rubber locals is that 
little relief is possible from NWLB’s 
time-consuming procedure. 

At stake from the union’s viewpoint 
is the pattern on wage rates during the 
postwar period, as well as the mainte- 
nance of current wage levels, which the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics says are sec- 
ond highest in the country both in 


weekly take-home pay and 
hourly earnings. 
Complicating the problem, too, jg 

> agers of postwar decentralization fro 
the rubber capital (BW—F¢! 2445, n 14 
of a major portion of its ti: ood 
producing capacity. The end of the y 
in Europe already has resulted in oy 
backs on the government-financed $79 
000,000 expansion prograin for ¢j 
producing facilities, but substantial neg 


iN averag 


While Akron and Detroit were 

focal points for labor unrest this 
week (pages 99 and 98), strikes oc- 
curred in all sections of the nation, 
taking nearly 100,000 workers away 
from some jobs in war industry. 
Scheduled strike votes, including one 
among 30,000 employees in eight 
Western Electric Co. plants in New 
York and New Jersey, added to the 
tenseness. 
e Looking Ahead—In Washington, 
Aa gS officials were frankly 
earful of what might lie ahead in 
July, August, and September, when 
heavy cancellations of war orders are 
expected. The cutbacks then will 
mean new reductions in employ- 
ment, and a new touchiness for job- 
jealous labor. 

Curreit strike totals were approx- 
imately the same as those for John 
L. Lewis’ April walkout of mine 
workers, when 75,000 stayed out of 
the pits. There was one major dif- 
ference: The mine strike in April 
was the result of a single, central 
strike call, while current difficulties 
stemmed from a score of flareups. 

e What Is Involved—Behind most 
of these are such issues as the desire 
of Akron rubber workers to protect 
their pay envelopes against loss of 
overtime and reduced pay rates for 
civilian production, and the demand 
by Chicago truck drivers that hours 
be reduced at the same time that a 
National War Labor Board-approved 
increase in wages becomes effective. 

Broad issues such as those lie be- 
hind three major industry-wide strike 
threats which the nation now is 
facing: one involving the C.1.O. 
United Auto Workers (BW-—Jun. 
23'45,p90) and the others embrac- 
ing A.F.L. lumber and sawmill 
workers and C.1.0O. woodworkers. 
e “Cutback Nerves”’—Many other 
workers were away from jobs or 
threatening strikes on issues which 
seemed trivial in nature. One group 


struck because their wives, working ° 


Strike Wave Continues; New Outbreaks Expected 


in the same plant but on another 
operation, received more money. 
Detroit Briggs Manufacturing Co. 
war workers stayed home because 
they received no meat in plant 
meals. Another strike resulted from 
a plant order barring checker games 
during the lunch hour. Normally 
such disputes could be settled easily; 
due to workers’ “cutback nerves” 
their importance was magnified. 

At midweek, Akron and Detroit 

were the critical spots in the national 
labor picture. The situation else- 
where: 
e Chicago—Striking truck drivers 
(BW—Jun.23'45,p107) were ordered 
back to their jobs by the Independ- 
ent Truck Drivers’ Union and the 
A.F.L. teamsters. Although some of 
the drivers defied union orders, the 
eleven-day stoppage by 10,000 driv- 
ers was virtually ended. Soldiers 
aided the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, in operation of 1,700 truck 
lines seized by ODT. Strike’s close 
found operations nearly normal. 

Also in Chicago, 1,100 employees 
of R. R. Donnelly & Sons Printing 
Co. remained idle (BW—Mar.17'45, 
p100) despite NWLB efforts. Six 
thousand quit work at International 
Harvester over piecework schedules. 
Some 650 employees of the National 
Malleable & Steel Castings Co. 
ended a walkout. 

e Columbus, Ohio—C.I.O. officials 
are hopeful of an early end to a 
strike of 17,900 glass workers in 
six Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and 
four Libbey-Owens-Ford plants in 
ten states. NWLB ordered the 
strike ended, and refused to con- 
sider the issues—contract renewal and 
incentive pay—until work is resumed. 
e Jackson, Miss—Snarls in transpor- 
tation ended as 400 bus drivers and 
mechanics of the Tri-State Co. in 
eight states called off a walkout. 

e Ashland, Ky.—Twenty-five hun- 
dred C.1.O. steelworkers rejected an 
NWLB order to end a strike at the 


American Rolling Mills Co. plant 
e New Brunswick, N. J.—Production 
in the Mack Mfg. Co. was halted 
by a strike of 2,500 workers over 
reconversion cutbacks. 

e Cincinnati—More than 5,000 em. 
‘wager of the Crosley Corp., mem 

ers of the A.F.L. electrical workers. 
announced they were preparing to 
ask for a strike vote in July. 

e New York—Five thousand persons 
were stranded last week end at Or. 
chard Beach, the Bronx, in a slow- 
down by drivers for the Surface 
Transportation Co., patterned after 
the recent New York Omnibu; 
Corp. slowdown (BW-—Jun.23'45, 
p93). The latter ended late last 
week in agreément by the two par- 
ties to submit their case to arbitra 

tion by John Steelman, former head 
of the U. S. Conciliation Service 

e Cleveland—Employees of the Eric 
Railroad have voted to strike at noon 
June 30. Before that, the govern. 
ment is expected to step in. 

© Houston, Tex.—A two-way strike 
came to an end when members of 
seven A.F.L. unions returned to jobs 
at the Brown Shipbuilding Co., act- 
ing on orders from NWLB to te- 
sume negotiations on a new con- 
tract. Truck drivers for the Magnolia 
Airco Gas Products Co., who struck 
when oxygen and acetylene were fur- 
nished the Brown company despite 
A.F.L. picketing, also resumed work. 
e St. Louis—A strike of 2,700 em- 
ployees of the Anchor Hocking Glass 
Co. .ended, with issues before the 
NWLB. 

Other minor strikes were in prog- 
ress at Toledo and Marion in Ohio, Penicil 
involving C.I.O. auto workers; at 
Decatur, Ill, where 500 A.F.L. 
members interrupted naval shell 
production in a dispute over mainte- 
ance of present wage scales in the re- 
conversion period; and at Elkhart, 
Ind., where members of the United 
Construction Workers (Ind.) struck 
at the Northern Indiana Brass Co. 
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Penicillin being packaged 


Mor ids largest Producer of Rervalp 
0 uses GAS for important operation 


An example of the versatility of industrial Gas is seen in the plant 
of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y., which has the world’s 
largest production of life-saving Penicillin. Gas is proud to have a 
part in this vital job. 

*n one of the important steps in the manufacture of Penicillin it 
is essential that the humidity be maintained below 10%, drier than 
the air of many deserts, for perfection in the finished product. 

An industrial dehumidifying unit consisting of beds of moisture 
hungry activated alumina is used to reduce the moisture content. 
Clean Gas heat reactivates the alumina beds. 

In such delicate and finely balanced processes even as in heavy 
industrial operations, Gas with its instant heat, automatic control 

Penicillin drying unit and flexibility is the ideal fuel. Your local Gas Company’s Industrial 
Engineer will gladly advise how Gas can best serve you. 


BUY WAR BONDS—HELP SPEED VICTORY! 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y, 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


pee 


965 what goes on INSIDE that counts 
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Inside an engine, 
beware of wear! 


RADIAL PRESSURE of piston rings must be correct and uniform 
to prevent excessive wear of cylinder walls. Because of their 
exclusive Heat-Shaping process, Pedrick precisioneered piston 
rings bear evenly against the cylinder wall, with just the right 
amount of pressure all the way around their circumference. 
This process relaxes all the grains of the metal, removes the 
stresses of machining, and “fixes” the rings to exactly the cor- 
rect shape and tension. 


Send for complete report, form 402, on “Radial 
Pressure Characteristics of Piston Rings.” 


Thus, Pedrick rings have no high-pressure points to break 
through the oil film and cause excessive wear and scuffing. 
They have no low-pressure areas, either, which would permit oil 
to pass or combustion gases to blow by. The superior per- 
formance of Pedrick rings lengthens precious cylinder-block 
life, saves critical gas and oil, reduces tie-up time, and conserves 
the time of scarce mechanics. 


Pedrick precisioneered piston rings, in sizes up to 36” in 
diameter, assure many hundreds of extra hours of service 
for engines, compressors, pumps, hydraulic equipment. Pack- 
aged complete in Engineered Sets for all popular automotive 
vehicles, and made to blueprint specifications for innumerable 
special applications. Tell us your particular needs. WiILKENING 
Manuracturine Co., Philadelphia 42, Pa. In Canada: Wilkening 
Manufacturing Co. (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 


prrecisioneered PISTON RINGS 


* * * ‘INVEST IN INVASION . . . BUY WAR BONDS AND MORE WAR BONDS & & x 


capacity already is Amy, N 
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, I signed |! 
Akron’s rubber ind read thing h 
started downward, ) aa notion | 
Manpower Commis timatellii#me of E 
fully 3,000 more e é j, proc 
needed during the n - hall 
As of June 1, 68,128 * ‘he ATM) 
rubber manufacturing i; Akrorfiiiigigned © 


72.2 


compared with 72,204 acolibe ceserve 
24,184 in September, 


, athe eme 

before the start of the } vropcanlllee shippi 

Bulk of the decline during thellliMthe Ma 
year has been in the nu of allbenosed 
workers. WU. 


© Goodrich Agreement Near_\ 
while the likelihood of s 
at the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
whose production workers \oted qua 
last week in favor of a strike, and af 
B. F. Goodrich Co., seemed even ; N.A 
remote this week. 
Contract negotiations at GoodmmlP wor 
have reached the signing stage same 
only three issues unsettled. ‘Those js 
which are being referred t ther V 
cover certain wage rates, the 


outside contractors on work the yall The 1») 


contends its members should do, Mevented 
whether union members should be ¢ ease 
pensated during work stoppages creaflier-was 
by “unusual conditions” not of tigutional 
own making. pping 

The latter issue results from tispute b 
lost by union members during a walk@Mnion ( 
in April of many Goodrich foremen,fieamshi 
the first display by the Foremafiiiied Gul 
Assn. of America in the rubber capi Equal 
Further headaches may be on the ha wolved 


zon, for the company’s foremen hampages a 
petitioned the National Labor Relatiofilipplied 
Board for a bargaining unit election wither 
the F A.A. claiming 90% of the meric 
cern’s 850-odd foremen. te Wi 
he po 
quality 
pecte 
tead ¢ 


HIRING HALL DECENTRALIZE 


Longshoring operations on the ‘ 
cific Coast have been increasing steadi NM 
since Pearl Harbor. At that time, tgp? P* 
hiring hall of the C.1.O. Internationgy#me § 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen jouble 
Union in San Francisco was dispatchi Pres 
180 gangs of men to their waterfromgysue 
jobs, a prerogative which was zcalousggpt” 
guarded. Today there are 337 gangggeonte 
(averaging 17 men each) and the num 
ber will increase as the full weight 
our military might is brought to be 
against Japan. 

This week, the tripartite Pacifi en as 
Maritime Industry Board took a 
tionary step to end the congestio yn an 
lost motion of a single union hiring hall 
As a wartime emergency measure, and and 
for the duration only, the board set wy" 
four longshore gang pools, one each for Bs 
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sy, Navy, and War Shipping 
istration, and the fourth to oper- 
«a reserve out of the union hall. 

. the past, when a gang has finished 
.gned job, it has returned to the 
viching hall. This not only entailed 
aotion in travel, but also, as the 
ne of Pacific Coast shipping in- 
<i, produced a milling confusion 
ihe hall. Now, when a gang assigned 
he Army has finished a job, it is 
<ined on the spot by the Army. 
reserve pool at the union hall will 
af the emergency requirements of all 
shipping agencies. 

The Maritime Industry Board is 
osed of representatives of the 
W.U., management, and the gov- 


pment, 


qual Pay Asked 


‘Opean 
lg the 


r of wd 


\ear~\ 
iT Wal 
Ibber 


ted 
and a 
cven ll ~=N.M.U. says shoreside and 
Condfifio working conditions must be 
tage same basis. Owners contend 
1OSE 15 . . . . 
- \\ibther wage hike is impossible. 
hiring 
the ufill The problem of seamen’s wages— 


| 


| do, @evented from boiling up before V-E 
| be cy eased the Atlantic shipping dan- 
°S Crcalilier-was headed this week for the 
of tiiotional War Labor Board’s war 
ipping panel. The occasion was a 

'M tiffMspute between the National Maritime 
| Walk@@fnion (C.1.0.) and 37 American-flag 


"men,feamship companies on the Atlantic 
orematifind Gulf coasts. 

Capit Equal Wages Sought—Primary issue 
‘he hdli&wolved is whether shoreside (land) 
cn hal@aves and working conditions will be 


Clatiomiiplied to ship work. Companies say 
On wiliurther increases are impossible if the 
he cafMmerican Merchant Marine is to com- 
te with foreign maritime nations in 
he postwar period; N.M.U. says job 
| |ZF@mouality must be insured if seamen are 
pected to fill jobs aboard ship in- 
ead of changing to land jobs. 
teadifmm N.M.U. asks: (1) a minimum rate of 
e, tig5¢ per hour; (2) a 40-hour week with 
itionggeme and one-half on Saturdays and 
mengpouble-time on Sundays and _ holidays. 
chingfl* Previous Increase Cited—Companies 
rfromergue that this would amount to an 
loulg™? increase over present wages, and 
canggmeontend that increases averaging 20% 
numggwere granted in January, 1941, to bring 
it ofmhe wages of an able seaman to $100 
beam month on American vessels, as com- 
pared with $56 a month on British, $54 
nm French, $58 on Norwegian. The 
ompanies claim seamen receive board 
and lodging while at sea, at a cost of 
} a man per month; in port, if board 
and lodging are not furnished, the sea- 
man receives $5.20 a day additional. 
Behind the present dispute over 


he 
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Conteol Fonive FOR KEY THINKING AND 
EXECUTIVE ACTION 


Top-flight executives acclaim this new, im- 
proved business method—a work expediter 
so complete and so precise it actually doubles 
your ability to get things done. 

It is Dictaphone Electronic Dictation—now 
available without priority restrictions. 

A small desk microphone records your 


memos, ideas and instructiohs withoyt re- 
quiring the presence of your secretary. While you relax and talk 
your work away, she is left free to protect you from interruptions 
and perform other important duties for you. The microphone is your 
control center—for planning as well as for action. Under proper 
conditions, it even records across-the-desk conversations. 

Send for free descriptive literature. Dictaphone Corpuration, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17. In Canada: Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., 86 Richmond St. W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE Ebchonie Dictwetion 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corpo- 
ration, makers of Acoustic and Electronic dictating machines and other 
sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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LABOR MARKET—LOOSENING UP BUT STILL TIGHT 


But other nonfarm jobs rise 
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For many months before V-E Day, factory employment 
was falling, but trade and service jobs were rising, over 
and above seasonal ups and downs. So unemployment 
was holding steady at a minimum. In a measure, these 
shifts reflected shortage of war manpower; workers were 
moving toward peacetime lines, but in April, and espe- 
cially May, war output fell off according to schedule, 
marking the real start of cutbacks. And even this drop 
in manufacturing work was quickly taken up by other 
nonfarm jobs, revealing the great absorptive powers of the 


economy. Over-all unemployment remained low, eve; 
though claims for jobless benefits went up by 2°,(00, 
23%. Urban employment outside of factories is still morg 
or less in line with levels prevailing during the labor 
shortage conditions of late 1942, so trade and service in 
dustries can probably cushion a good deal more decline 
in munitions work. Hencé unemployment probably wil 
not rise much over the summer and is apt to stay below 
2,000,000 even by the year-end. All this means gradual 
improvement in labor supply, but no marked easing soo 


wages is a recent order from the Mari- 
time War Emetgency Board reducing 
war risk bonuses to seamen (BW— 
May19’45,p104) from the former scale 
of payments which ranged upward to 
$100 a month plus $5 a day while in 
especially hazardous waters. 

e Part of Wages—The MWEB reduced 
this scale to a maximum of $80 a month 
and a minimum of $40 in Atlantic and 
Arctic Oceans and the Mediterranean 
Sea. Complete removal of the bonus 
was not ordered, the board said, be- 
cause waters in European ports and 
adjacent to the European continent will 
continue to be dangerous until all 
mines have been cleared. 

N.M.U. has regarded bonuses as a 
part of yvages and fought removal. The 
wage increases now sought would off- 
set eventual ending of the bonus plan 
and would maintain take-home pay at 
wartime levels. 


HOUSE ORGAN CUTBACK 


When cutbacks hit war plants, com- 
pany publications are likely to share in 
the general reductions in operations. 
Example: The Consolidated News, 
tabloid for employees of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp.’s San Diego di- 
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vision, announced this week a cut from 
eight to four pages in line with produc- 
tion cutbacks. 


SHIPWORKERS GET RAISE 


Seven thousand ship repair workers in 
14 southern California shipyards under 
contract with A.F.L. and C.1.O. unions 
will receive 11.6% pay increases under 
a Nationa! War Labor Board decision 
which, in effect, equalizes rates paid in 
southern and northern Pacific shipyards. 
The order establishes for the 14 yards 
a differential for repair work, over new 
constructon, already in effect in yards 
from San Francisco northward. 

The award, which climaxes an A.F.L. 
and C.I1.0. fight of four years’ duration, 
clearly breaks the Little Steel wage 
stabilization formula, for shipbuilders 
already had won increases amounting to 
15% over wages paid Jan. 1, 1941. It 
can give little hope, however, to most 
other workers and unions seeking raises. 
NWLB made clear that it considered 
the situation unique, and no precedent. 

The principle was the same used be- 
fore by NWLB in rare and unusual 
cases where formula-breaking zaises were 
considered necessary for the war effort 
(BW—Jan.6'45,p100). 


STORE RULED INTERSTATE 


Retail stores may be engaged in inter 
state commerce, within the meaning of 
the National Labor Relations Act, even 
though their volume of sales outside the 
state is infinitesimal, the National Labor 
Relations Board has ruled in directing a 
collective bargaining agency election 
among selling and nonselling employees 
of a California store. 

When a dispute developed between 
A.F.L. retail clerks—represented by the 
National Labor Bureau—and Hale Bros. 
Stores, Inc., at San Jose, Calif., manage- 
ment argued that NLRB could not step 
in because its store was a local busines 
and not bound by the act. 

NLRB rejected this argument in : 
policy-setting decision which held that 
a store’s purchasing—as well as sclling- 
must be considered in determuning 
whether it is in interstate commerce. 

The San Jose store, according to 
NLRB, received its merchandise from 
general Hale Bros. purchasing offices in 
New York and St. Louis. About 70% 
of all purchases of stock were made out- 
side California. Hence, said NLRB, any 
interruption in the store’s busines 
would affect interstate commerce mov- 
ing into California. 
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| —E WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD 


It is time for responsible executives to review and evaluate a few basic facts 

945 about the Far East so that they can readily draw their own conclusions about 
1 the course and duration of the war in the Pacific. 
* 


Though Japanese cities are being battered in a crescendo of Allied bombing, 
Army experts—fresh from target studies in Germany—estimate that Japan 
is still producing planes at the rate of 1,200 to 1,500 a month, ships at the 
rate of 1,000,000 tons a year, and steel at nearly 1,000,000 tons a month. 

While the Nipponese Navy is undoubtedly too badly smashed to attempt 
any comeback on the long lifeline to southeast Asia, enough units are 
probably left to protect, for many more months, the short inside supply route 
from Korea and Manchuria. 

With big-scale fighting confined, so far, to single campaigns—in the 
Philippines, on Iwo Jima, and on Okinawa—the drain on either manpower 
or supplies has not been serious for a nation reputed to have between 7,000,- 
000 and 10,000,000 men under arms and vast stocks of raw materials stored 
for an emergency. 

An Allied effort to stage an invasion of the main Japanese islands 
before the blockade has been tightened and prolonged, and until bombing 
has cut dangerously into production and morale, is not to be expected. 

It’s likely to require another year to fight Japan to its knees. 


Japan, nevertheless, has been gravely weakened by the losses of the last 
14 months. 

Burma is virtually lost—with its large oi! supplies already in the hands 
of Allies who can immediately utilize them for air and naval activity against 
the retreating Japanese. 

All but one last pocket of effective Nipponese resistance has been 
smashed in the Philippines, with a consequent loss to Japan of one of its 
largest sources of iron ore, chrome, and hemp. _ 

Borneo is slipping from Japanese control with so little resistance that 
the whole island is likely to be in Allied hands within a month. 

Lacking a vast fleet, and surfeited with rubber, Japan can stand the 
loss of the vil and rubber (page 110), but their loss equips the Allies for a 
speedup of drives against Japarn—once production of these two vital raw 
materials can be reorganized. 
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Driven by the need for rubber and oil and encouraged by the lack of effective 
Japanese opposition in Borneo, Allied forces—spearheaded by the British— 
can be expected soon to drive for the second great supply source, Sumatra. 

In this and further drives in southeast Asia, opposition at. most points 
will be negligible—as in Borneo. But you can look for the Japanese to mass 
their forces for a tough showdown at key ports—Penang, Singapore, Batavia, 
Saigon—and, eventually, Hong Kong. 

oe 
Don’t be surprised if the U. S. forces land along the China coast (probably 
in the neighborhood of Foochow or Wenchow) some time before fall. 

A Chinese port is badly needed to land heavy supplies for China’s 
armies without having to depend on the flight over the Hump from India or 
the long haul over the Burma Road. 

A drive to occupy such a port in the midst of friendly Chinese territory 
should not be construed as the beginning of an Allied land campaign on the 
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Asiatic mainland. Any such big-scale move in China is almost sure to be 
staged north of the Yangtze and much later. 

. on 
For what it may mean before the war in the Far East ends, don’t miss this 
recent significant statement by Marshall Gregory K. Zhukov, representative 
of the U.S.S.R. on the Allied Control Council for Germany: 

“| was stationed in Outer Mongolia and took part in the battle of 
Khalkin-Gol in 1939. The battle . . . lasted ten days and ended in the com- 
plete rout of the Japanese Sixth Army which was surrounded and wiped out.” 

Whatever role the Soviet Union decides to play in the Far East, it is 
obvious from the emphasis on Russia’s 1939 tactics and from General Eisen- 
hower’s appeal for overwhelming supplies of men and machines that no all- 
out drive against Japan will be attempted until masses of men and equip- 
ment are available for a quick, decisive showdown. 

' o 
Tokyo's threat to move industry to Manchuria to escape bombing and the 
threatening invasion of the homeland should not be taken seriously. 

Japan is even more conscious than the U. S. of Russia’s power to launch 
an attack on this region at any time. Since Moscow’s notice last April that it 
intended to terminate the old nonaggression pact when it runs out next 
April, Tokyo would hardly risk the loss of several months’ production during 
the transfer for such questionable security. 

a 


Meanwhile, look for rapid-fire developments intended to speed the postwar 
reconstruction program. 

The Senate will accept the Charter for the United Nations, but not 
necessarily before the Big Three meet near Berlin. 

While there is general satisfaction over the pattern for world cooperation 
drawn up at San Francisco, it is admitted on all sides that its success depends 
on the ability of the U. S. and the U.S.S.R to get along with each other. 

Despite strong minority opposition to the new power to cut tariffs 50%, 
Congress is in a mood te encourage broad utilization of this authority as the 
country’s best bargaining weapon at the forthcoming world conference on 
commercial policy (page 21). 

Also, the Johnson act will be repealed, capitalization of the Export- 
Import Bank will be boosted, and the basic principles of the Bretton Woods 
plan will be adopted. 

* 
New developments in Brazil should not be overlooked. 

Cotton available for export this year amounts to 610,000 tons, compared 
with an annual prewar average of 270,000. 

Sao Paulo manufacturers of machine tools have recently delivered 60 
lathes to Argentine buyers, and more are en route, though neutral suppliers 
insist that prices are so high that Brazilian manufacturers cannot possibly 
meet postwar competition unless they are drastically reduced. 

Sao Paulo is buying 22 trolley buses (18 from the U.S. and four from 
Britain) for trial service. If satisfactory, orders wil! be placed for 400. 

* 
Confronted with persistent Interstate Commerce Commission refusal to 
permit further expansion of their service in the U. S., officials of the Grey- 
hound Lines will leave soon to survey bus line possibilities in Colombia, 
Venezuela, Cuba, and Jamaice. 
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oving Day in Europe 
Redeployment, in addition to evacuation of 2,500,000 
sops, means assembling, overhauling, and shipping untold 


vs of supplies. Businessmen in 


VE Day, though it brought an end 
§ghting in Europe and a consequent 
oh in the flow of almost all supplies 
om the United States, touched off one 
{the biggest Army jobs of the war. 
Biggest in History—T’o the ‘T'ransporta- 
4 Corps, it was the signal which put 
,action carefully laid plans for the big- 
st moving day in history—the evacua- 
on from Europe of more than 2,500,- 
() troops and the mass of personal 
quipment and heavy supplies which 
il] be transferred directly to the Far 


st. 
And to the Army supply agencies it 
meant the collection of all kinds of 


material at vast assembly camps, there 
to be sorted by types, allocated to 
lected European factories for repair 


OME AGAIN 


nstallation of a static generator 
above) in Kharkov’s Physico-Tech- 
ical Institute suggests that the 
estoration of research equipment 
anks high on Russia’s rehabilitation 
program. Evacuated previously, the 
igh-voltage units are being returned 
tom other sites where it is assumed 
esearch continued in such fields as 
e dielectric breakdown of materials. 
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uniform aid Army's biggest job. 


when necessary, and run down a dis- 
assembly line for final packaging before 
being shipped to Pacific bases. 

e Troops Come First—Even the Army, 
accustomed as it is to operations on a 
huge scale, is impressed with the size 
of the job just getting under way. 

First task is to get the troops home 
from Europe. 

To do this, 17 redeployment centers 
have been set up in northern France 
in a 3,200-sq.-mi. area around Reims, all 
under the control of the Communica- 
tions Zone (Com Z) authorities, who 
have supplanted SHAEF in France since 
V-E Day. As a whole the area can han- 
dle about 270,000 men at a time, 
though it is likely to be September be- 
fore it is operating at capacity. As a 
result the job is not expected to be com- 
pleted before next May or June. 

Troops bound for the United States— 

for discharge, or local assignment—can 
be processed and on their way again in 
15 to 20 days. Those bound for the 
Pacific by way of the United States re- 
quire 25 to 40 days, with orientation 
lectures sandwiched between movies 
and organized athletics or conducted 
tours in Europe or Great Britain. 
e Equipment Goes Direct—Then there 
is the task of transferring supplies. ‘To the 
surprise of the average G.I., even his 
personal equipment—rifle, helmet, and 
all heavy gear—is being collected in 
Europe, reconditioned, and shipped di- 
rect by freighter to his future assembly 
point in the Pacific. Winter clothes are 
turned in at the assembly area, a fresh 
outfit issued for his leave, and then—at 
some West Coast port in the United 
States—he is to receive his new outfit 
of tropicals or heavy uniform, depend- 
ing on whether he 1s to be assigned to 
the South Pacific or to rugged, winter 
campaigning in North China and the 
main Japanese islands. 

Involved in the big move is the han- 

dling of 94,000,000 units of clothing by 
the Quartermaster Corps, 255,000 radio 
communications sets by the Signal 
Corps, 21,000 pieces of heavy construc- 
tion equipment for the Engineers, 160,- 
000 valbiales by Ordnance, 2,000,000 gas 
masks by Chemical Warfare divisions, 
and 23,000 units of specialized equip- 
ment for the Medical Corps. 
e Texan in C Businessmen in 
uniform working with career Army off- 
cers are responsible for carrying out 
much of the moving job. 


Report From Europe 


When the history of this war 
is written, a huge chunk of it 
will have to be devoted to the dra- 
matic job of military business 
management that started with the 
end of the fighting in Europe— 
the great reversal of the line of 
march and supply that we call 
“redeployment.” 

The size and intricacy of this 
task of transporting men and 
equipment from Europe’s battle 
fields and supply centers to the 
United States and Asia have to be 
seen to be appreciated. 

Business Week’s Foreign Edi 
tor saw it as one of his assignments 
in Europe during the V-E Day 
period. His report to manage- 
ment herewith provides a vivid 
picture of the business of rede- 
ployment and of the way in which 
businessmen in uniform are con- 
tributing to its success. 


A wiry Texan who enlisted in the 
Army as a private in 1916 heads the 
transport job. Maj. Gen. Frank S. Ross, 
son of an El Paso & Southwestern R.R. 
mechanic, was the Chief of ‘Transporta- 
tion, European Theater of Operations, 
who managed the transport which car- 
ried the $000,000 troops from the 
beachheads of Normandy and the Rivi- 
era to the last battles along the Elbe, 
and kept them supplied with 1,500,000 
tons of supplies a month, besides the 
oil which followed them in pipelines 
and tank cars. 

Gen. Ross’s task now is to assemble— 
by rail, truck, canal barge, or plane— 
all of the men and material (except the 
occupation armies and their equipment) 
scattered over western Europe. 
¢ Experts Direct Work—Helping in the 
colossal task are specialists from some 
of the biggest transportation businesses 
in the United States. 

Rail traffic is planned and routed by 
old-timers from the Pennsylvania, New 
York Central, Northern Pacific, Illinois 
Central, and the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha railroads. 

F reight is supervised by a New York 
industrial engineer, the freight traffic 
manager of a big Milwaukee manufac- 
turing company, an executive of East- 
man Kodak, the superintendent (in 
peacetime) of the Jacksonville terminal 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, and a 
Wyoming terminal operator for Union 
Pacific who won his spurs in military 
tailroading while operating the famous 
lifeline across Iran to Russia. 

e Shipping Leaders Help—Some of the 
biggest steamship lines in this country 
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While Allied planes hammer at critical points in the Japanese defense 
system from Tokyo to the Indies, Australian troops in Borneo are freeing rub- 
ber and oil producing centers from Japan’s grip. All of Borneo accounted 
for about 10% of world rubber output, and 1% of world oil output, before 
the war. The rubber gained now will eke out dwindling Allied stockpiles. 
Borneo oil is of bunker grade or can be refined at Balikpapan and Lutong to 
fuel local operations, save the 6,000-mile haul from the fuel-pinched U.S. 
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are represented in the m 
division of the Transport 

High on the list are 
agers from the U.S. Lin 
tan S.S. Co., and Ame: 
S.S. Co. 

An executive from a 

trucking line supervises t 

10-ton truck trailers whi 
24-ton trucks in carrying | 
from the assembly of « 
French and Belgian repair 
e Direct From Marseille- 
cept for those already shippe: 
to sail before Aug. 1—leay: 
seille if they are being ru 
Pacific. This applies to no 
20% of the men in the Europ 

Most G.I.’s bound for hom 
on leave or for discharge, are | 
neled through Le Havre. 

Antwerp will handle practica 
the outgoing shipments of « 

e Ford, G.M. Plants Busy—A 
assembly line in the Ford f 
Antwerp has, in the last six 
versed its flow. Now jeeps and Gener; 
Motors trucks and trailers are fun 
onto the lines, dismantled, ed 
waterproofed, and packaged for deliven 
to some new assembly line still t 

up at Manila, or on Okinawa, 

haps eventually—at Osaka or Shangha 

At the General Motors plant in Par 
huge refrigerator trailers are lin d up 
with mobile first-aid stations for repair 
The 10-ton refrigerator trucks are part 
of the vast Penguin fleet which main. 
tained a flow of fresh meat and dain 
products for the front. 

e Engines Renovated—Citfoen, Renault, 
General Motors, and ‘Simca—all 
France—are overhauling every worn e1 
gine. Belgian factories are handlin 
the bulk of the job of overhauling a 
damaged small arms. 

Com Z authorities estimate that 
1,000,000 items of equipment must bk 
individually waterproofed and packaged 
in the vast move. This is being handled 
at 72 major packaging depots. 

More than nine Liberty ships have 
already landed in Europe with supplic 
which range from nails to corrosion 
preventive compounds to help package 
a line of equipment which includes 
such extremes as locomotives and 100, 
ton cranes—and radio and medical in 
struments. More than 200,000,000 b. ft 
of lumber will be required in the Pans 
area alone, much of it to come from 
Germany. But the 20,000,000 sq. yd. of 
waterproof coatings and the 100,000, 
000 ft. of banding steel must be deliv- 
ered from the United States. 

e Hint on Pacific Schedule—Moving 
“day” in Europe will last for at least 
ten months. It will utilize most of the 
1,900 locomotives and 28,000 freight 
cars brought from the United States 
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The prospect that high coal prices may prevail for a long time 
after the war provides a compelling reason for making certain 
that your next stoker will enable you to use efficiently the 
most economical coals available in your locality. 

You can be sure of accomplishing this by entrusting your 
problem to the manufacturer who offers the most complete 
line of stokers—who has no prejudice in favor of certain types 
—who can prescribe and supply the one your conditions sug- 
gest. And that describes Combustion Engineering. 

Yet, of the seven C-E Stoker designs, the three shown here 
have proved to be the most suitable for 90% of the many 
hundreds of C-E installations made in recent years. Hence it’s 

9 10 } 10 to 1 that one of these will be the best answer for you. But 
it’s to if you're the 1 in 10, C-E can fill the bill with one from among 
a — its remaining four designs. 

lethe : 
2 chan ## your plant needs a stoker In buying a C-E Stoker, besides the satis- 
al faction of knowing you have bought the 
y ab of type best suited to your requirements, you 
rae one of these types is the best GMSWEF 215 will have assured yourself of reliable 
tory at performance and low maintenance. For 
cks, te. these desirable qualities are inherent in the wealth of experi- 
eneral ence Combustion Engineering has gained in installing nearly 
‘oe 19,000 industrial stokers, large and small, of every type, to 
lelivery serve approximately 5,000,000 rated boiler horsepower. No 
be set other stoker manufacturer can offer you the benefits of such 
a experience. —_ 
inghal 
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Fe | A 
Crane in a box? 


“peg ear A ‘Budgit’ Crane 
Assembly for a jib crane (for 
example) contains all you need 
except an I-beam which you 
may purchase locally and save 
freight costs. 


With a ‘Budgit’ Crane As- 
sembly and the simple instruc- 
tions included with it, an ordi- 
nary workman can build your 
crane in one hour, using only a 
wrench. There are no holes to 
drill, no machine work to do. 


Need a top-running or under- 
hung bridge crane? There’s a 
‘Budgit’ Crane Assembly for 
each one. Your local Supply 
House carries the I-Beam and 
Shaft for the top-running bridge 
crane and the I-Beam for the 
underhung—a convenience 
which saves freight charges. 


This is not a war-born make- 
shift to use only in emergencies. 
A crane built by this revolution- 
ary method will serve in the 
competitive peace days to come 
and pay for itself year after year. 
On proper priori- 
ties, we can make 
early shipment. 
Write us or our 


nearest distribu- 
tor for Bulletin 


No. 355. 


‘BUDGIT’ 


Crane Assemblies 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN - 


Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves ond 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments, 


and spill over into the 250,000 remain- 
ing cars of the French railroad, and 
draw on the services of the vast Army 
trucking systems which will continue to 
serve the Army as long as there are 
forces in Europe. 

Official thinking on the duration of 
the war in the Pacific may be indicated 
by the fact that the master delivery plan 
schedules arrivals of this . European 
equipment at Far Eastern bases as late 
as the third quarter of 1946. In Paris, 
the moving officers pooh-pooh this sug- 
gestion. To them, the sheds is just 
one more target which they must meet 
before their job in Europe is finished. 


CANADA 


Revenue Problem 


Conferees at Ottawa will 
face task of allocating zones of 
taxation to Dominion, provincial, 
and municipal governments. 


OTTAWA-The | general election 
and its repercussions = passed intu 
history, and the government is ready 
to get down to business with two 
major events on its summer agenda: 

The Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence will meet on Aug 6. 

Parliament will be convened on Aug. 

23. 
e Twofold Task—The conference will 
bring together at Ottawa the premiers 
and chief cabinet ministers of the nine 
provinces of Canada. Their task will 
be to consider: 

(1) Reallocation of present tax juris- 
diction, with the aim of giving the vari- 
ous levels of government (federal, pro- 
vincial, and municipal) the tax 
authority which will provide the maxi- 
mum yield with a minimum impairment 
of business efficiency. 

(2) Allocation of social welfare, un- 

employment relief, and other functions 
of government to the agencies most 
competent to administer them. 
e As Government Sees It—Ottawa con- 
tends that such levies as personal and 
corporation income taxes and succes- 
sion duties, on wealth obviously earned 
on a national basis, can only be effec- 
tively collected by national machinery, 
even if the Dominion government acts 
as little more than a collecting agency 
for the provinces. 

“The government also contends that 
mass unemployment of employables, 
— out of failure of national trade, 
tax, finance, and development policies, 
must be the responsibility of the 
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and not of the municipalities 
aces itl which the unemployed 
io be residing at the time. 
_ Issues Will Arise—These are 
a problems, but many lesser 
ye sure to arise when the 
. politicians assemble. A previous 
4 such a conference flopped in 
shen three of the provincial 4 
s eatencd to walk out with their 
ons. One of this group has since 
Villiam Aberhart, Alberta), and 
ber two (Mitchell Hepburn, On- 
dT. D. Pattullo, British Colum- 
no longer in office. 
theless, Mackenzie King’s Lib- 
vernment will have several hos- 
sts on Aug. 6, notably Maurice 
is, head of Quebec’s Union 
ale party, George Drew, Pro- 
«Conservative of Ontario, and 
Sh ge. Manning of Alberta, Social 
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sittees to Be Set Up—It is not 
ed that the conference can do 
Bmore than get under way before 
ENT fggnent meets. The delegates will 
NT 
[EE poposals of the Dominion gov- 
et and submit their counter-pro- 
| . Then four committees (to study 
ie, constitution, labor and unem- 
= ent, and special problems) will 
Be up and the conference adjourned 
iM October or later. 
~~ file allocation of tax fields is likely 
ve the most contentious issue. 
lowing the breakdown of the 
— | conference, the provinces agreed 
2 to get out of the — and 
. ration income tax fields during 
— fr in return for guaranteed annual 
Impents from the federal treasury. 
| — Problem—This agreement 
— | “one year after the termination 
ostilities,” at which time the 
|finion has agreed to reduce the ex- 
of its participation in these fields 
—|f to permit, if the provinces so 
, provincial re-entry as tax col- 


| 
| 
| 
Wy 


|| rs. 

— |e abolition of duplicate and tripli- 
|i income taxes resulting from the 
|e agreement has been so popular 

—|f@ many observers believe it will not 
|[Mpolitically feasible for the provinces 
|B municipalities to regain jurisdic- 

“ @ even if the Dominion is willing to 
e its levies. 

tawa’s Policy—The government will 

at the conference that the level 

ederal revenue needed for postwar 
mstruction, rehabilitation, and so- 
security measures will necessitate 
he most efficient methods of col- 

n and (2) the avoidance of re- 

sive tax measures which might dis- 

"g° or even stifle industry. 

rovinces, on the other hand, 

a financial monopoly in Ottawa 

h would impair their autonomy. 
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THE MARKETS nance sc: 


The stock market continues to be 
featured by the price strength displayed 
by other-than-industrial issues except in 
the case of -various industrial “‘special- 
ties.” Despite gains of some 26% and 
18% in the Dow-Jones rail and utility 
stock price averages since March, new 
buying orders remained sufficiently plen- 
tiful early this week to send both in- 
dexes soaring through their earlier 1945 
records to the highest peaks since mid- 
1937. 

Since late last week, however, the in- 

dustrials as a whole hxe been partici- 
pating, for a change, in the advances 
staged by the rail and utility groups. It 
would now appear that the long period 
of divergent price action causing so much 
uneasiness among Wall Street’s more 
conservative market observers has finally 
come to an end, at least temporarily. 
@ An Eight-Year Peak—In fact, by Tues- 
day of this week, although there has 
been nothing spectacular about the 
move, the Dow-Jones industrial stock 
average managed to duplicate the per- 
formance of the other indexes by rising 
above its earlier 1945 high-water mark 
to a new eight-year peak. 

To make matters even more pleasing 
to Wall Street’s bullish elements, trad- 
ing volume has risen sharply since the 
industrial shares started to advance. 

Because of these recent changes in 
the general stock market picture, many 
previously on-the-fence Wall Streeters 
now look for the stock market's tradi- 
tional “summer rally” to proceed as 
usual without any serious interruptions. 
@ Decline Under Pressure—Other ob- 
servers, however, think it’s still too early 
to crow. Unlike those turned bullish, 
they have vet to be impressed by the 
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© Reaction Expected—Ev. n 
visers long bullish on the 
longer-term price aspects frank) 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Yeq 
Week Ago Ag Ap 
Stocks 
Industrial 147.2 145.4 1464 125 
Railroad - 614 59.0 572 4 
Utility 72.7 70.0 67.7 
Bonds 
Industrial ...122.3 122.2 122.2 
Railroad 115.9 115.6 115 
Utility 116.8 117.0 116.6 
Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
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ettising and Government 


- contribution that the advertising 
ion has made toward winning the 
‘obably never will be fully appre- 
) by the average reader. But those 
we in charge of drives to have us 
bonds, salvage fats, and save paper 
owledge that advertising’s ability to 
date statistics of demand, supply, 
uigency into dramatic phrases that 
- to action has aided greatly in the 
ss of these and similar campaigns. 
Nnce the war is ended the need for 
ynderstanding of what the — 
nt is doing, and is capable of doing 
its people, certainly will not be less 
at present. Robert Tinsman, presi- 
t, Federal Advertising Agency, New 
t. is convinced there is need now to 
sider continuance and expansion of 
ettising’s war-born function in the 
is tocome. He writes: 


Why not, for example, a continuing cam- 
in to promote the aims and objectives of 
Dept. of Agriculture? 
;a farmer, I am glad to acknowledge my 
tude for the help I receive so continu- 
It is true I study my farm papers, 
start my thinking there, but when it 
‘oes time for decision, I welcome the 
. Aporitative advice of the Dept. of Agricul- 
> ge a summarized in its specialized pam- 
sjq™™ets and put into practice by the county 
d operate four adjoining farms, and the 
; \-."Mlce rows go back to Revolutionary days. 
‘BB the oy of my county agent, I am 
pping my farms anew, increasing the size 
my fields to make the most of mechanized 
: labor and analyzing my soils to get the 
t in fertilizer efficiency. 
t is the modern farm trend, necessary to 
tlligent competition, but by no means as 
mmon a practice as it should be. Why 
use advertising to hasten the day when 
farmers employ the most scientific meth- 
} to eliminate erosion, to increase food 
bduction, and to improve their incomes? 


Tinsman sees opportunity for appli- 
ty Fon of the principle to other sections 
the government: 


The Dept. of Commerce should be just 
h a source of business inspiration and 
bctical assistance to the average business- 
a as is the Dept. of Agriculture to the 
gressive farmer. Why not acquaint the 
% #>lic generally with what it has to offer in 
: local as well as national interest? 
Why not a new concept of the duties and 
. fctions of our Dept. of Labor—not to wait 
4 ‘ trouble before it is brought into the 
tional picture, but to sell both sides, 
pital and labor alike, on the mutuality of 
35 fc interests with the public welfare and 
¢ national supremacy? 
It takes flood rampage or dust-storm devas- 
ton to wake up the public to the im- 
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portance of the Dept. of Agriculture in the 
preservation of our national resources. Or 
the questions and rumors around such colos 
sal enterprises as the Alaska Military Highway 
or the Canol pipeline to make the public 
wonder “what is what.” Why not an adver- 
tising campaign to tell the truth, to hush the 
rumors, and restore the confidence of the 
people in Uncle Sam’s usual efficiency? 

We are proud of our State Dept. and its 
high place in world affairs. But who can 
translate the intricacies of Bretton Woods, 
Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco to the 
lay mind so that he can think, and decide, 
and vote to his own best international in- 
terests? 

Why not an advertising campaign to make 
it all plain to the average reader? There are 
Thomas Jeffersons aplenty among our copy- 
writer stars who are able to write today’s 
Declaration of International Independence, 
which future generations would acclaim as 
the birth announcement of a world without 
wars because it proclaimed the common 
sense of mutual international interest so far 
above mere selfish national sovereignty. 

Tinsman recognizes the need for co- 
ordination of the various departmental 
ad programs and suggests: 

And if this makes any sense at all, why not 
make a place in the cabinet for an Advertis- 
ing General to promote the business of good 
govasnment in all its branches for the com- 
mon good of all our people for all time? 
This would mean a continuing, definite 
policy of display advertising, in all suitable 
media, bought and paid for quite independ- 
ent of the present free publicity policy, too 
frequently irresponsible because it is so likely 
to be merely political either in origination or 
interpretation. 


Termination Troubles 


J. K. Lasser’s “How to Speed Up Set- 
tlement of Your Terminated War Con- 
tract” (McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 186 pp., $3.50) endeavors, through 
check lists and index, to break down 
termination regulations of the War and 
Navy departments and the Office of 
Contract Settlement into a nontechnical 
explanation of how a businessman in 
war production should handle plant 
operations and inventories before and 
after he receives a termination notice. 

Now that cutbacks are becoming 
more numerous, it might be well to re- 
peat a warning, first issued more than 
18 months ago, by Col. H. E. Bullis of 
the Army Service Forces: 

Only by appointing men with sufficient 
authority to act promptly can reconversion 
problems be handled efficiently. If too many 
companies delay on this matter, the contract 
termination rush may be something like a 
fire in a crowded theater. Everybody will 
want to get out at once—and collect their 
money at the boxoffice en ronte. 


Fast, accurate, uniform 
winding with FIDELITY 
Wire Spooling Machines 


With one of these FIDELITY Machines, 
you wind every spool, stick, tube or 
quill of wire at high speed and get an 
even lay of wire in units of unvarying 
length and weight. 


This precise and accurate control is im- 
portant in its ultimate economy, whether 
applied to wire packaging or to pro- 
ducing units where length, weight, spac- 
ing, taper or other mechanical tolerance 
limits affect performance. 


FIDELITY Wire Spooling Machines are 
made in a variety of types and sizes to 
take care of practically all kinds of 
precision-winding operations. All are 
simple to operate with the minimum 
attention and power consumption. 
Equipped with automatic yardage meter, 
automatic stop-motion and change gears 
for different wire spacing, they are 
versatile, serviceable machines that turn 
out a uniformly neat package or unit 
for you—economically and quickly. 


Write for special bulletin on FIDELITY 
Wire Spooling Machines. 
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THE TREND 


NEW FIGURES FOR POSTWAR BUSINESS 


American business this week was introduced to a new 
set of figures which comes under the heading of impor- 
tant news. For the first time we have the composite judg- 
ment of American businessmen on (1) how much they 
plan to spend for plant and equipment in the coming 
year, and (2) how much they expect to be selling after 
the end of that year. These new statistics are packaged 
in a report by the Dept. of Commerce, based on a survey 
of 7,000 companies which in 1939 accounted for 30% 
of U. S. factory output. 

After mid-1946, manufacturers expect dollar sales to 
be running about 20% lower than in 1944, but more than 
100% higher than in 1939, they say. This rate would 
correspond to a gross national production of about $150 
billion, as against nearly $200 billion now. It would be 
close to the $175-billion-or-so volume required for full 
employment. It presupposes a munitions output at one- 
third of the early 1945 rate—or at approximately what 
you would estimate for the liquidating phase of the war. 


e The expenditure “plans” for the next year which Com- 
merce reports are not commitments, but they are not 
just nebulous either. They add up to an outlay of $4.5 


billion by private manufacturers for construction and 
equipment in the year ahead. For comparison, this would 
be nearly triple the 1937-1940 rate and much higher than 
the previous peak of $2.75 billion in 1929. However, 
while the private total in 1941 was $2.7 billion, there were 
also $2.3 billion of government expenditures for arms 
plant and equipment in that year, and the combined 
1942 aggregate was $8.4 billion. Roughly, the planned out- 
lays for the next year would correspond to a gross national 
production somewhat above $150 billion, according to a 
computation by D. Stevens Wilson, which accompanies 
the Commerce report. 

These estimates are geared to each polled manufac- 
turer’s assumptions for the periods ahead—as to the 
length of the war, the extent of cutbacks, the rapidity 
of reconversion, and so on. And it is worth noting that 
the level of gross national output implied by both the 
sales and investment figures is only slightly below both 
(1) that which Business Week projected as a reconver- 
sion minimum (BW —Jan.8’44,p120), and (2) that which 
the Commerce Dept. itself projects for late 1946. 


© So, in effect, these manufacturers’ judgments strike a 
note of temperate optimism for postreconversion busi- 
ness prospects. They seem to add up to a gross business 
volume not very far short of full employment. But, in 
their current form, the figures still suffer from many 
vagaries and present many difficulties of interpretation. 

However, this new statistical technique bears an impor- 
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tance that goes beyond the results which it immediat 
offers. Such estimates of the future are required for 4 
program to maintain full employment—which y, 
inevitably work on clues to what future business oy, 
tions will be. Thus, statistical guides of this chara 
are called for in the Murray bill for a national bya 
to guide government activities towards full ciployme 
(BW—Dec.23’44,p120). And they are essential to g 
plan for business to help maintain stability and prosper 
by voluntarily controlling its expenditures. 


@ In this respect the investment figure is perhaps mo 
interesting than the sales forecast. For business finds 
hard to foretell what consumers will spend until it kno 
what their income will be. But business gears its » 
investment expenditures to its needs, which, in son 
cases, it may foreknow. 

That’s one reason why many economists place inves 
ment at the top of their list of the factors which dete 
mine over-all production. Of course, you encounter 
bit of the chicken-and-egg dilemma in asking whethd 
business invests because consumer demand expands, ; 
demand increases because business invests (and j 
turn creates jobs and purchasing power). But, at leas 
we know that business investment and general activit 
normally go hand in hand. Now, of course, Commer 
cannot say what business will spend; it can only repo 
plans. But in a sense, that figure is like a new-order 
curve—this time a year in advance. 


© While it is hard to get at the exact reasons for man 
facturers’ plans, they seem today to be primarily focused 
on two purposes: (1) making up plant and equipment « 
penditures which were deferred during the war, and (2 
effecting alterations and reconversion for peacetime pr 
duction. Two additional factors may at some later timg 
push producers’ investment higher. One is expenditutd 
on technological innovations to reduce labor costs, whic 
have soared during the war (BW—Mar.10’45,p120). The 
other is expansion to meet enlarged consumer markets 
founded on savings accumulated during the war. 

Thus, while munitions needs may preempt too much 
of our industrial capacity to handle this $4.5-billio 
planned investment if the Japanese war lasts the ful 
additional year, there may be forces working for large 
totals after Japan’s defeat, just when they will be needed. 

In the end, even with these estimates, we do not now 
have a guaranteed prediction of business conditions fot 
the period just ahead. But we do have a first opportunity 
to test a new technique—to test whether actions do come 
up to plans. 

The Editors of Business \WVeek 
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Electrical Weapons by the Maker of Bell Telephones 
No. 3 of a series: for the Signal Corps 
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How to make 2 wires do the war work of 20 


As our armies push forward, they 
need more and more communica- 
tions channels. They get them 
quickly—thanks to Western Electric 
carrier telephone equipment. 

Without carrier, 2 wires ordinari- 
ly carry one telephone and one or 
two telegraph circuits. By using 
carrier equipment, more telephone 
and telegraph circuits can be pro- 
vided without adding more wire. 
This makes maximum use of exist- 
ing wires —eliminates the need to 
manufacture, transport and install 
thousands of additional miles of 
wire—saves countless hours in pro- 
viding vital circuits. 


The Army, for example, uses car- 
rier to obtain three telephone and 
fourteen telegraph circuits over one 
pair of wires. Even with the use of 
much carrier equipment, the Army’s 
consumption of wire in France ran 
as high as 3,000 miles per day. 
Carrier telephone equipment has 
long been made by Western Electric 
for the Bell System. Army needs, 
however, differ in many ways from 
regular telephone requirements. 


To meet these wartime conditions, 
Bell Laboratories engineers de- 
signed a revolutionary “packaged” 
carrier equipment for the Signal 
Corps. Self-contained, completely 
wired for quick, easy installation, 
these units have been produced by 
Western Electric in vast quantities. 
On every front, they are speeding 
our Circuits for Victory! 


During the Seventh War Loan Drive, 
buy bigger extra War Bonds! 


Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SQURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 


IN WAR... 


ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT, 


“Sunday 


When “Long Tom”—155 mm. heavy- 
weight of the battlefront—hurls his 
95-pound shell at an enemy 15 miles 
away, he delivers the “Sunday Punch” 
of our hard-hitting field artillery. And 
he throws 3 of these long-range, 
knock-out punches a minute. 


Yet with all of its striking power, 
this gun is highly mobile, especially 
when mounted on a Sherman tank 
chassis, as pictured below. 


Because of the tremendous pressure 
and strain generated upon firing, 
“Long Tom” barrels and breech 
blocks are made of the finest steel 
obtainable—Electric Furnace Steel. 
Made to exacting specifications, much 
of this steel has come from Republic. 


Republic Electric Furnace Steels top 
the list for strength and toughness— 


Tuassels 


and for favorable strength-to-weight 
ratio. And the close control possible 
only in electric furnace melting keeps 
them ALWAYS “on target,” enabling 
them to hit predetermined specifica- 
tion marks smack on the nose. 


These steels are as CLEAN and 
SOUND—as consistently UNIFORM— 
as the most expert furnace practice 
can make them. They are free from 
imperfections which might initiate 
cracks and lead to dangerous fail- 
ures. They are free, too, from prac- 


Punch 


/5 Miles! 


tice-upsetting variables—thus insur. 
ing full benefits from mass produc. 
tion methods. 


Republic—world’s leader in this 
field of steel making—is ready NOW 
to help you improve the quality of 
your peacetime products and cu 
manufacturing costs. Write to: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES @ CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y, 


786, O0O-WMILES _A=SECOND / 


New secret, war-born developments 
of aluminum enable radio and radar 
to span mew horizons with the speed 
of light s : : 186,000 miles a second! 
Every radio and radar operator in the 
armed services knows these secrets 
. . . and so also does the Orange 
Screen Company of Maplewood, N.J., which makes 
large quantities of aluminum cases, cradles and other 
communications equipment, which for reasons of 
security, Must remain secret. 


Here is a typical example of a small company whose 
executives sought aid from Alcoa development en- 
gineers in perfecting war production plans. In 1925 
the Orange Screen Company began supplying alu- 
minum screens for homes, factories and railroad cars. 
A little later they expanded to include special purpose 
windows made from extruded aluminum: 


With an enviable record for accuracy in high pre 
cision work, Orange Screen Company executives em- 
barked on a war program of assembling aluminum 
chassis and cradles for delicate radar and radio equip- 
ment. Through the aid and assistance furnished by 
Alcoa’s technicians, their conversion to war work was 
made simple and profitable. Today they assemble ex- 
truded aluminum sash and window panels for P. T. 
boats; bridge control boxes; tow target housings; 
junction boxes for communications work, aircraft 
window frames, and various “hush-hush” aluminum 
parts that they form and weld. They are the “‘silent 
partners” of many manufacturers. 


Recognizing that America prospers only as small 
business prospers providing additional jobs and op- 
portunity for millions of workers—Alcoa stands ready 
to assist any manufacturer, large or small, involving 
the use of any aluminum products. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


*PROCESS PATENTED 


2104 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Getting at the Inside Story of a Shoe 


HERE are some interesting facts about shoes for you to 
chew on. 

There's more to the comfort, appearance and wearing 
quality of a good shoe than meets the eye. One of the 
most important features...one which you have prob- 
ably never even considered . . . is the lining fabric. 

A lining fabric has a great deal to do with how well 
the shoe holds its shape. It must have a durable elasticity. 
It must also be fine, soft and flexible... yet tough enough 
to withstand the “sawing” action that goes on within the 
fabric when the shoe is worn. It must be smooth to re- 
duce friction and abrasive wear. 

You may wonder how any fabric could possibly satisfy 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


! 
| 
! 
| 
America’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers | 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. ! 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; ; 

| 

I 


Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 
@Reg. U. S. Pat. of. 


all these requirements. Yet it is a job that rayon takes i 
stride. For rayon, being a man-made fiber, can be tailor 
made for an intended use. Because of this unique quality 
many of the finest shoe lining fabrics today are made ¢ 
rayon fabric specially engineered for the purpose. 

It is this same quality that makes rayon fitted for suct 
a wide variety of uses. And it is because of rayon’s ver 
satility that the American Viscose Corporation prograi 
of continuous research is so important. 

Through this program, dedicated to the continuing 
development of new yarns and improved fabrics fro 
rayon, this basic fiber will fill an increasingly helpful and 
prominent role in the lives of all the people of America 


cA better way to 
buy Rayon Fabrics 


This identifications 
awarded only to fabna 
containing Crows* 
rayon, after they hart 
passed the Crows 
Tests for serviceability 


CROWN 
TESTED 
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Repre 


HE average Seattle family of three has 
$1,350 cash in savings. They own $1,000 in 
“E” war bonds. Their spendable income is 
recognized by authorities as far above the 
national average. More than half the homes in 
Seattle are owned by the families who live in 
them! Many new homes soon will be built. 
These are just a few of the many important 
reasons why Seattle is a solid market with a 
solid future. The Seattle Times is the preferred 
newsveyer in 7 out of 10 Seattle homes! 


HOW SEATTLE COMPARES 


“68"" Wor Per Capita 


Savings Bonds 
city Deposits] tailliom? | “vine 
[Millions] ] Jan. 1942 to Sesenee 
April, 1945 


Seattle $275 $209 $2,251 


Boston 300 294 1,486 


St. Lovis 245 293 1,702 


2 Cincinnati 152 201 1,850 


ce; Sales M 


SOURCE: Chambers of C 


Personal iffairs of THE SEATTLES" 


MANUFACTURERS: Attention! Scores of 
producers of branded articles are now enter- 
ing the Seattle market; many who are not yet 
in civilian production are now making con- 
nections here. They find it easy to establish 
themselves quickly, firmly and economically. 
Bomber and ship production and ship repair 
will continue at accelerated pace in Seattle 
until Japan is defeated. Employment and in- 
come will remain high. Goods are scarce. Now 
is the tica« to act! 


HEAD AND SHOULDERS ABOVE ALL OTHER SEATTLE PAPERS 


.-.- Both are Jobs for STEAM 


Maes for war—by the millions of tons—is still the 
No. 1 job in America’s 26,000 metal-producing and 
metal-working plants, which together use one-third of 
the nation’s available horsepower. 

Yet another job, still bigger perhaps, lies ahead of this 
industry—as the urgency of war production begins to 
unwind into the pattern of peacetime trade. With recon- 
version from range finders to refrigerators, fram bazookas 
to bath tubs, will come competition, from pre-war rivals 
and vigorous new-comers—competition that will dictate 
increased emphasis on steam plant reliability, efficiency, 
and operating costs. 

For then, as now, steam will provide most of the power 
that turns the wheels of the vast metal industry. From 
steam will come, too, most of the marine and locomotive 
power to convev its peacetime products to market. Low 


Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for Marine 
Service .... Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Superheaters . . . Econo- 
mizers .. . Air Heaters . . . Pulverized-Coal Equipment . . . 
Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas. and Multifuel Burners 
- + - Seamless and Welded Tubes and Pipe . . . Refractories . . . 
Process Equipment, 


cost steam will, therefore, be a big factor in lowering 
production costs, in meeting the accelerated competition 
of the future. 

Planning for low cost steam tomorrow is a,job B&W 
engineers are ready to tackle today, in partnership with 
engineers of industry. The long leadership of B&W 
has been greatly augmented by new valuable experience 
gained in serving industry's war needs . . . experience 
not only with boilers. but with pulverizers for efficient 
firing of metallurgical furnaces . . . with specially 
refractories . . . with mechanical tubing. both seamless 
and welded for almost innumerable uses . . . with 
alloy castings in a wide variety of sizes and shapes. 
This vast experience and the versatile facilities of B&W 
are at the disposal of engineers in all industries in con- 
nection with present problems or future planning. 
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! located a company taking care of “1 found a certain brand of shoes “Being new in town, the Classified has 
\\ sairsformymake of vacuumcleaner.”” through the Classified.” been of great use.” 


The Classified 
proves helpful 
at home... 
in industry 


th [— ‘The Classified enabled me to locate “The Classified helped me get in touch: 
s, an electrical motor repair concern.” eREramnE is . with a doctor in a hurry “ 
V 
l- 
oe, Youre gee in factories as well as at home regularly use 
ty ‘er @ the Classified section of Telephone Directories for 
rn S 


. information to solve their buying problems. 


, > = The examples illustrated here were taken at random 
— from a survey among telephone subscribers and are typ- 


Sat ical of the many thousands reported. 


hie In war, as in peace, the Classified makes life ¢ 


teas 


a little more convenient. 


COILFORMS OF NYLO 


Used in U.S. Navy Sound-Powered Telephone Un; 
FOUND TOUGHER~LESS EXPENSIVE=MORE HEAT-RESisy 


The OLD Way: Coilform made of thr-e layers of 0.004 inch 
gummed kraft paper and vulcanized fiber flanges, anchored 
by fillet of phenolic eement. These coilforms lacked the 
necessary strength and dimensional stability. 


The NEW Way: Coilform injection molded of Du Pont nylon. 
Though the wail is only 0.012 inch thick, it maintains, 
under tests, dimensional and dielectric stability at temper- 
atures as low as—60°F and as high as 400°F. The nylon 
flange is so strong that it can be bent to a 90-degree angle 
without breaking. 

Nylon coilforms molded by Boonton Molding Co., Boon- 
ton, N. J., for Control Instrument Co., Brooklyn, N. Y, 


FOR PLASTICS .. CONSULT DU PONT 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


HROUGH the use of coilforms of Du Pont nylon 

U.S. Navy sound-powered telephone units, 4 
ruggedness and dependability of this vital instrume 
have been improved. In addition, nylon has mag 
possible remarkable manufacturing strides —cog 
the finished coilform has been cut 50° — product; 
per man stepped up from 800 to 1000°,—and pra 
duction yields increased from 10 to 95%. 

This is one of the many places where versatj 
nylon is improving product efficiency—and helpip 
manufacturers and sales departments dream prom; 
ing dreams of the future. And nylon is only one of ¢} 
many outstanding plastics developed within the 
search laboratories of Du Pont which are today , 
work in the war. All of them, including several y 
unannounced, will make equally noteworthy cont 
butions to better living in the years ahead. 

If you are considering the development of ne 
products or parts, or intend doing so soon, consul 
Du Pont. Address E. I. du Pont de Nemours & (4 
(Inc.), Plastics Department, Arlington, New Jersey, 


SUPPORT THE SEVENTH WAR LOAN... BUY MORE BOND; 


ANOTHER JOB FOR SYNTHETIC RESINS 


New Techniques for an Old Art 


The old art of metal casting still depends upon the 
individual skill of the craftsmen who practice it. 
Today, however, the difficult task of hollow casting 
with light metals has been substantially lessened 
by improved processing materials. 


As the use of aluminum and magnesium became 
more general, the problems which they presented 
became more acute. This was particularly true in 
hollow casting, where sand mixes of special prop- 
erties were necessary. These sand mixes must form 
a core which, after shaping and baking, becomes 


the mold around which hot metal is poured. The sand 
core must then readily break down and be capable 
of quick and clean removal. UrorMtre 580, a thermo- 
setting resin, provided core sands with the prop- 
erties demanded by such casting...gave, in addition, 
many technical advantages over previously used 
resin binders. 


Light metal casting is just one more successful 
application of synthetic resins *nade by this com- 
pany...applications which can perhaps be extended 
to serve your products. We shall be glad to give 
vou the technical assistance and advice which you 
may require. 


Urormirts a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat Of 


SYNTHETIC RESINS FOR COATINGS, PLYWOOD ADHESIVES, RUBBER MODIFICATION, PAPER, ION EXCHANGE AND SPECIAL FIELDS 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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Fundamentally 
Different— 


—and Far More Dependable! 


The New MALLORY TROPICAL DRY BATTER 
i Overcomes Stiff Handicaps of Heat and Humidi 


Military field communications have come a long much to solve the problem. Originally developed by 
way since the days of the primitive jungle tom-tom. Mallory for the Army Signal Corps, it provide 


But extremes of temperature and moisture have been longer operating life, greater power, smaller size, 
formidable obstacles to dependable performance by 


: ! . » s,as s on 
the dry cell batteries that power field equipment. Fallory ins, al Batteries, as supplied to the Signa 


Corps, have from four to six times the life of th 


The Signal Corps has long sought a dependable conve -ntional batte rie ra] the >y h; ive re ple ice “d. . ‘She! I 
dry battery—one with “shelf life” sufficient to send life” is equally outs tanding. It withstands high tem. 
it into action with full voltage output; one which peratures and humidity which ruin ordinary batteries 
will have substantially constant voltage throughout What is more, voltage remains substantially constan 


its operating life despite jungle heat, dank humidity, 
icy rains and corrosive fungi. It was a serious prob- 
lem to provide dependable battery performance 
under such conditions. 


throughout operating life. The batteries possess th 
same ampere hours’ service-life whether operated 
intermittently or continuously. In short, the Mallor 
Tropical Dry Battery assures dependable perform 
The new Mallory Tropical Dry Battery has done ance for the military equipment it powers. 


. 
TRADE 
MARK 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


“In spite of the severe shortage of paper and manpower. In spite of 
priorities, allocations and other wartime limitations, the paper mer- 
chant is doing a fine job.” That’s typical of expressions by buyers 


across the country. 
A bi h d Here at Kimberly-Clark we know that our distributors appreciate 
gy an this loyal cooperation of their customers and hope that the Day is not 
far off when they can serve you as they would like. 


for the Meanwhile, these alert merchants are keeping abreast of new 

developments in paper and printing. By availing themselves of valu- 

. per Merchar able information uncovered by continuous and extensive research at 
Kimberly-Clark, they are constantly adding to their store of knowledge. 

So when that great Day comes, your paper merchant will not only 

have a finer-than-ever Levelcoat Paper to offer, but will be equipped 


to provide better-than-ever service. 


KIMBERLY 
CLARK Queloocal’  \\imae 


| Clark | 
CORPORATION PRINTING PAPERS \\\_ seso%cx | 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNCH--DON'T WASTE IT! 


air which operate the plane 


Peacetime makers of essential 
operating parts for the auto- 
motive, aviation, marine, and 
farm implement industries, and 


of Norge home appliances. 


os 


“MUSCLES FOR AIRCRAFT” as painted by James Sessions at the Pesco Products Co. in Cleveland. This important Borg- 
Warner unit makes the pumps which function as the heart and lungs of a plane. They control the pressure of fuel, oil and 

y adh sea level into the stratosphere. They’re also the muscles which activate the wing flaps, rud- 
ders, gun turrets, landing gear. Small but powerful, these Pesco pumps play a giant’s role in every American fighting plane. 


In filling peacetime needs, you can 
expect American industry to display 
the same Yankee ingenuity that is 
proving so vital to Victory. 

Borg-Warner will make contribu- 
tions in many fields. For it not only 
produces complete products, but also 
essential operating parts for prod- 
ucts of other industries. As one ex- 
ample, Borg-Warner parts today are 
serving in 9 out of 10 makes of auto- 
mobiles. 

Not only through transportation 


Almost every American 
benefits every day 
Jrom the products of 


a = BORG-WARVER 


oT 


do so many Americans benefit from 
Borg-Warner products, but also 
through farm equipment which pro- 
duces their food . .. home appliances 
which increase the efficiency of their 
homes. 

From the beginning the engineer- 
ing and large-scale production of all 
Borg-Warner companies have been 
guided by the principle: ‘Design it 
better, make it better.” And this ideal 
is always working to bring you ever 
better products at ever lower costs. 


— 
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These units form Borg-Warner: BoRG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * B-W SUPER: 

| CHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL ¢ DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANUFACTURING * 

MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NORGE « NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS J New York, 
PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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eo” WHATS BEHIND THIS 


Before long you'll be able to put up new durable. It’s long-lived. And best of all, 


plastic screens too. When you do, you'll there’s no discoloring rust—no ugly 
see plastics at their very best. You'll see —_ brown stains to mar your home. SARAN 
screen made from SARAN—the same simply can't rust or corrode! 


mr ‘ > ; > ~ £, > > “ = ‘ . 
Dow plastic used in other forms for pipe Screen from SARAN is oa war duty in 
om © rosettes eemmios ; 
and tubing, protective wrapping film the humid, material-destroying areas of 


even beautiful fabrics the Pacific and other fighting fronts 


Let's look at this screen. Woven from right now. But it is coming back—soon 
single SARAN strands—it is lightweight we hope—ready for many pleasant eve 
and colorfully translucent. It’s strong nings on your own back porch. 


es ¥ ‘  R4 1 ny DOW DEVELOPED 
b d i Ps IT FORMS DURABLE WOVEN PRODUCTS 


Behind every SARAN product—produced in finished form by skilled fabri 
cators and manufacturers—stand years of research. From acid-resistant con 
tainers to rot-proof rope, or strong, attractive fabrics for upholstery, shoes 
and luggage—SARAN products are the result of working with others. 
Manufacturers are invited to consult any Dow office. 


Pow Plastics include: Styron, Styraloy, Saran, Saran Film, Ethocel and Ethocel Sheeting PLA a T | ¢ ey 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York, Beston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, San Francisce, Los Angeles, Seattle 


GMING 
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WAY 


A New Kind of 
Horsepower is 
Changing Your World 


This is the story of what is likely the biggest 
thing that has happened in our time... 
of a new kind of power spreading throughout 
the world of a new force affecting our 
lives, our outlooks, and our incomes as perhaps 
only electricity has done since the turn of 
the century 


Most efficient power plant in the world, 
today’s Wright Cyclone packs a horse- 
power into less than a pound of metal. 
Four Cyclones develop more power than 
the mightiest locomotive operating in 
the Rocky Mountains .. . and already this 
new power is changing ranches and 
farms, business and homes... 


I. 


} 


Under the wing of a giant Lockheed Con- 
stellation, in the shadow of one of the 
big ship's four Wright Cyclones, two 
men talk. One is a veteran airline pilot 
who lives and works in a world most 


The Westerner operates a ranch that was 
literally made possible by power — 
electricity and irrigation from the great 
Boulder Dam harnessing the Colorado 
River. Power which made possible the 
conversion of millions of acres of barren 
wilderness into fertile ranches and farms! 


These Cyclones help make possible the 
operation of U. S. transport planes over 
more than 110,000 miles of global air 
routes. For example, 1,800 cargo ship- 
ments daily leave a single U. S. airport, 
and millions of miles are daily flown by 
U. S. airlines and the Air Commands of 
our armed services. 


BUY BIGGER EXTRA BONDS IN THE SEVENTH WAR LOAN DRIVE 


J. 


people haven't yet begun to know 
stand or even to imagine! The ot! 
who has seen a whole vast west: 
of America change in his lifetime a 


No wonder he’s eager to hear the pilot 
tell of a new super-power -~ such as that 
of the Wright Cyclone . . . the engine 
which speeds the great Boeing B-2 
Superfortress across the air miles to Tok 

. . . power that makes possible a trans- 
Atlantic flight every 13 minutes. 


Carrying our men, materials, ideals t 
the corners of the earth — breaking down 
barriers of distance — the Cyclone power 
of American aviation is changing t 
world you live in... right over your head 


LOOK TO THE SKY, AMERICA! 


CURTISS 
WRIGHT 


AIRPLANES * ENGINES © PROPELLERS 


A new production principle controls 


a multi-purpose machine automatically or manually 


The Bullard Man-Au-TRo1 principle of automaticity gives to one multi-purpose machine the 
ability to produce one piece or many pieces with a degree of shop efficiency hitherto possible only from 
two or more different machines ... Applied to a Vertical Turret Lathe, for example, MAN-AU-TROL automatically controls 
production of any part the machine is capable of turning out...in long or short runs. It cuts down setup time from 
one class of work to another. It allows instant conversion to manually-controlled production of entirely 
different parts without affecting the automatic setup of the production job. . . . This revolutionary mastery of the machine 
is achieved because the Bullard MAN-Au-Trot merely duplicates without human or cumulative error the mental 
and muscular functions performed by a manual operator, while the operator continues to supervise the 
production. It increases the inherent versatility of any machine of which it is a part. However, for the present, 
it is being applied only to Bullard machines. The Bullard Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


BULLARD 
The automatic control that is. MAN-AU-TROL 


as versatile as manual control aX 


100% automaticity . . . 100% versa- 
tiliry ...no human or cumulative 
error... .control to the closest toler- 
ances ...a tremendous cost advantage 
in competitive markets ! 


This is not a recipe for the world’s best loaf of bread—nor a 
sales talk for the virtues of vitamin rich yeast. However, both 
are very much dependent upon the use of compressed air 
for without air there would be no yeast, and without yeast 
there would be no bread. 


A modern yeast vat produces two and one-half tons of yeast 
in an eleven-hour “growing” period. During those eleven 
hours, fifty-five tons of air are blown through the vat to 
aerate and agitate the contents. Very little of this air remains 
in the final product, but its use is essential to the commercial 
yeast process. 


Blowing yeast vats is but one of the many uses of Ingersoll- 
Rand Turbo Blowers— they play an important part in the 
production of iron and steel, copper, and other metals, and in 
the manufacture of gas and many types of ceramic products. 


For every one of the industrial jobs that requires the use of 
compressed air, Ingersoll-Rand makes the machine to com- 
press it, also many of the tools that use it. That is why our 
engineers, after studying your problems, will be able to help 
you select the proper equipment for any application. 


Ingersoll-Rand 


1) BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
12-730 


ENGINES | 
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Proving Grounds” 


The *‘Proving Ground’’ where Wabco Piston Packing 
Cups were developed . . . and where they are under 
year-round continuous, gruelling test . . . is 4-ft. 8'4-in. 
wide and hundreds of thousands of miles long! For it 
was American railroads that created the need for this 
unusual packing. 

When trains started traversing deserts with semi- 
tropical temperature, and negotiating mountain passes 
where sub-zero temperatures were en- 
countered, ordinary packing materials 
couldn’t stand the gaff. Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company's research men 
tackled the problem of developing a new 
packing material, that would stand ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, retain its resili- 
ence and sealing properties under all con- 
litions, and combine long life with 
unfailing dependability. Wabco packing 


was their answer. 


63)) 


WABCO PACKING 


If pneumatic or hydraulic cylinders are used on your 
products, you can solve your packing problems simply 
and economically by specifying Wabco. Wabco cups are 
available for original installation in sizes from 34-in. to 
30-in. for pneumatic cylinders, and from 1 *-in. to 7-inch 
for hydraulic cylinders. Built-in Limited Compression, 
an important feature, is available in cups from 1-in. to 
714-in. Ask for a bulletin giving dimensional information. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
General Offices : 
WILMERDING, PA 


COMPRESSORS PNEUMATIC CONTROLS 


A lot of lifts 
before the letdown 


Have you ever stopped to think of how 
much lifting it takes to let downa bomb:?... 
From production line to storage to freight 
car... from dock to truck to field dump. 
There the bomb is deposited on the trailer 
which delivers it under the bomber. Thin 
steel cables with hooks lift it up into the 
bomb bay—and the plane takes it for its 
last long lift! Almost every lift at every stage 
is made with wire rope. 

Wire rope requirements of the war have 
run into hundreds of thousands of tons... 
absorbed most of Rochester’s output the last 
four years. That Rochester’s standard grades 
and sizes have exceeded all Armed Forces 


Printing 
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velling 
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specifications...is significant evidence of the ). Print 
@. . nd cor 
built-in stamina that has made Rochester a die 
name for the best in wire rope. nivers 
As war needs lessen, Rochester ropes ane 

will become available in quantity. Orders 
placed now will get the earliest delivery. Fe 
b 
p 
se 
b 
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Wire rope is precious now! Take proper care of what you have! 


Printing begins with paper, and most paper begins with 
ad wood pulp spread as a wet film on the fine copper 
y screen of the block-long Fourdrinier machine. This 
velling screen is of fine bronze wire ... bronze for 
eagth, flexibility, resistance to wear and corrosion. 


. Printing presses, too, require copper in electric motor 
nd control equipment, brass and bronze in bushings, 
bearings and pneumatic feeder parts. And copper is used 
niversally in the photoengravers’ plates from which illus- 
rations are reproduced. 


For many years, The American Brass Company has 
been the foremost producer of Fourdrinier wire for 
paper screens, and has specialized in large diameter 
seamless copper tubes for pulp lines . . . phosphor 
bronze for Jordan bars and doctor blades, Everdur’ 
Copper-Silicon Alloy for screen plates and pans. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS L1D., New Toronto, Ont. 


A 


“& Anaconda Cygper & Grade 


In bringing yeu the printed word... 
NOTHING SERVES LIKE COPPER 


2. Brass, a readily workable copper alloy, is the material 
on which the type founder carves the original type designs. 
Each letter is drawn about five inches high and carved into 
a heavy brass plate. Reduced in size by pantograph, these 
smaller brass plates become the molds, or matrices, in 
which the type is cast. 


4. Multiple printing of millions of pages requires cop- 
per also. Wax impressions are made of each page. Copper 
is deposited electrolytically on the wax forming thin cop- 
per shells which are reinforced with type metal. Thus, 
duplicate plates are provided so that many copies may be 
printed at the same time. 
* * * 

You have had but the briefest glimpse of the part copper 
and copper alloys play in producing a printed page. These 
metals serve many other useful purposes because they com- 
bine the properties of corrosion resistance, workability, 
strength, and electrical and thermal conductivity. 4502-4 


Keep Faith with Your Fighters and 
Yourself! Buy War Bonds for Keeps 


This dam arrived on a rubber railroad 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


You "RE looking at what happens 
when 12 million tons of sand and 
gravel are moved nearly 10 miles 
over a “rubber railroad” and then 
get together in a concrete mixer. 

Yes, this is famed Shasta Dam. 
one of the modern engineering mira- 
cles in which gigantic Goodyear 
Conveyor Belts are playing a promi- 
nent part. These miles-long belts of 
tough rubberized fabric carry in- 
credible totals of tonnage — then 
move on to other jobs! 

Goodyear Conveyor Belts give the 
world’s lowest cost per-ton-mile 


transportation for the movement of 
coal, sand, gravel and such. Today, 
they are available only for essential 
war jobs. Tomorrow, these belts will 
bring new economy and efficiency 
for mining, construction and other 
large haulage operations. 

Into every foot of Goodyear belt- 
ing goes all of the painstaking crafts- 
manship of men experienced in 
working with rubber and fabrics. 
That’s one of the reasons why far 
more tonnage is carried on Good- 
year Conveyor Belts than on any 


other kind. 


The world’s leading builder of tires, and 
a pioneer in rubber — natural and syn 
thetic — Goodyear also has worked fo 
years with metals, fabrics, chemicals... 
constantly acquiring new skills with 
which to bring you better products. 


BUY WAR BONDS —BUY FOR KEEPS 


Pon 
GOOD. YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


